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ENERGY, HUMAN AND DIVINE 


HIS paper opens an adventure of thought about work. 
We set out to examine the incentives that draw us, 
the ideals that inspire and direct us, and the powers that 
enable us, in whatever labours we impose upon ourselves, 
or find imposed on us. We would if possible discover or 
verify the source of these powers, incentives and ideals. 
The attempt will, at any rate, make clearer to ourselves 
why such forces exist, and why they operate as we observe 
them to do. And we believe that such an enquiry may 
provide a contribution towards a reasonable theory of life 
as it is lived to-day, and an adequate motive for best 
living, and so may help to “make sense of the world.” 
Such is the purpose of AFFIRMATIONS. We shall not 
blame one another for divergent views, or wrangle about 
religion and indifference, creeds and their critics, faith and 
unbelief. We are not primarily concerned to “reconcile” 
religion and science. Our issue lies behind all these. Those 
who write for us may, if they please, declare ‘what they 
believe.” But what we ask of them is somewhat different. 
It is that they should set forth their observation, or 
their experience (or both) of the powers and impulses 
operating in those who are doing the best work of the 
world, and that they should join us in an unprejudiced 
effort to study the mode, the purpose, and if possible, the 
genesis of that operation. 
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What is this best work of the world? It has many 
forms and is being done in many fields, in each of which 
the workers tend to concern themselves only with their 
own labours, taking for granted ideals and activities in 
other fields than theirs, but not relating them with those 
in which they are themselves engaged. But we who are 
promoting this enterprise think of it as one; and we 
believe that a survey, taking just and equal account of 
every kind of aspiring energy, will suggest that the power 
which inspires and maintains it in all its forms is also one. 


A PARABLE 


In his book on Elementary Christianity (Longmans, 
1927),the Headmaster of Eton represents the existing 
situation in a figure so apt that I quote it in full. 


“Tf a homely image may be pardoned, it may be said 
that seekers after truth are like men working at a vast 
jig-saw puzzle, in which various workers choose, accord- 
ing to their temperament, those pieces of the puzzle which 
seem to fit their mood. Let us suppose—though the sup- 
position of such a subject no doubt begs part of the ques- 
tion—that the picture is Carpaccio’s famous St. George 
and the Dragon, though this is unknown to those at work. 
The men of Science are working at the ground of the 
picture; they find plenty to occupy them there: there are 
flowers in profusion, and creeping things and half- 
mangled bodies—all calling for the most careful and most 
brilliant reconstruction, but none of them suggesting, save 
perhaps by contrast, the subject of the picture as a whole. 
The Artists, in pursuit of Beauty, have found a very dif- 
ferent task. To them the picture is one of blue skies and 
seas: they piece together rapturously the fair lady in dis- 
tress, the shadowy rocks, the distant palace, the gallant 
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ship afloat, but they know no more, and care no more, 
than the men of Science about St. George and his mortal 
foe. The last group knows at least this much, that the 
picture is one of struggle: they see in it a conflict between 
good and evil and know that it is in such conflict that 
Goodness is to be found. They cannot tell, perhaps, 
which side is to be victorious: the dragon is very terrible 
and very strong. They may even find the lance to be 
broken, and lament that all is lost; but the lance does not 
break till its work is done, and to some among them comes 
the joy of finding that the enemy of mankind has met 
his match at last. 

“It is not surprising that the workers at such a picture 
seem to themselves and to one another to have little in 
common: the raptures of the artist seem frivolous to the 
scientist or the moralist: the moralist thinks the man of 
science blind to the things which matter most, and his 
pity is repaid by a scorn which despises mere ideas out 
of relation to solid fact. But the picture is one, and the 
seekers will meet in peace at the Inn at the World’s End, 
where there are ‘beds for all who come.’ ”’ 


Is it presumptuous to believe that this event may be 
anticipated ? 


THE INVITATION 


In that belief we acted when we approached representa- 
tives of these three groups, selecting them with no refer- 
ence to their religious views, orthodox or otherwise. We 
looked for men who in scientific, philosophic, or spiritual 
research are seeking Truth; men who whether in creation 
or expression set their desire on Beauty; men who in 
politics, administration, philanthropy, in the healing art, 
or the religious ministry labour to prepare the way to- 
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wards Goodness. Such we invited to assist us in a frank 
co-operation for the building up of these varieties of like 
experience into a synthesis which can make a reasonable 
whole. 

Some of them received the invitation at first a little 
doubtfully. Perhaps they could not altogether divest them- 
selves of an assumption that the only object a group of 
clergy could possibly have in such a suggestion was to 
persuade people to come to church. But on the whole we 
found a ready understanding of the lines of our proposal 
and the spirit in which they were conceived. 

One of them said, “Somebody made a similar sug- 
gestion to me six years ago. I declined it, because the 
confusion of thought was then so dense that I saw no 
prospect whatever of clearing it. But I think I see a way 
out now.” 

Another described to me the teaching about God and 
his revelation to the world given him when he was young. 
He said, “Do you wonder that I rejected it, and have 
since turned my back on whatever seems to come from 
similar sources?” He told me that he felt no interest at 
all in the question how the world came into being, nor any 
concern in what would happen to him or to anybody after 
death. But we agreed that between these two points lies 
a range of experience sufficient to be worth setting in the 
best order we can find for it, and he will take his part in 
the attempt. 

A third with a glance at my collar warned me that I 
might find him an advocatus diaboli. I gave him free 
leave to say anything he liked about the Church, asking 
only that his main line should be positive, constructive, 
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in our own word, affirmative. He agreed that people are 
often right when they affirm, and generally wrong when 
they deny. 

A biologist gave his opinion that the time is ripe and the 
way clear for a co-operation of all who want to discover 
why life is worth living, in other words who accept 
spiritual values as part of their scheme of things. For he 
thinks that the real issue lies between these, and those 
who think they can get through life with no philosophy 
at all. 


READINESS WITHIN THE CHURCH 


The reception of our proposals in non-ecclesiastical cir- 
cles was distinctly encouraging; and there are indications 
also among Church-people of a movement of thought in 
the same direction. Eight years ago a group appointed by 
the Archbishops to reconsider the first presentation of the 
Christian message to the uninterested and unconcerned 
published a report notable for the breadth and freedom 
of its views, in which the following passage occurs: 


“There is a widely recognised need for a greater em- 
phasis upon the Person and work of the Holy Spirit, and 
for a development and restatement of the Church’s teach- 
ing on this subject. On the one hand there has often 
seemed to be a failure to recognise the work of the Spirit 
in conversion, and in the development of the inner life 
of union with God. On the other hand there are not a few 
who think that the poverty of our thought of God is due 
at least in part to a too narrow conception of the work 
of the Spirit, not only in the Church but in human society 
as a whole. There are some who believe that they see 
signs that we are approaching an age of the Spirit. The 
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wider recognition of the divine indwelling in the soul of 
man, the longing for the development of latent spiritual 
powers, the reaction from the materialistic influences of 
the nineteenth century towards all forms of religion which 
offer men experience of the spiritual world, the increasing 
perception of the operation of the Holy Spirit in all that 
ministers to the artistic and imaginative side of life, to 
the health of the body and to the light of the mind, would 
seem to be preparing the way for an epiphany of the 
Holy Ghost. Men are coming to see that the various 
movements for health and recreation, as well as all efforts 
to build up a more just and friendly order of society, are 
due to the inspiration of the Spirit, ‘who divideth to each 
man severally as he will.’ An extended connotation of 
the word ‘spiritual’ and a fuller recognition of the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit and his working 
through things material is a most pressing need to-day.” 


Since the issue of this report there have been many 
signs of a desire to fill up what is felt to be a gap in 
the working theology of ordinary Christian people. They 
are familiar with the conception of God above man, reign- 
ing over what he has created. And with it they are able 
to combine that of God among men in the person of his 
Son, taking experience of life on our own level, and 
leading a host of followers in the adventure of completing 
his creative work. But the aspect which alone can bring 
these two into a completely satisfying whole, namely that 
of God active, inspiring, within men, presents itself to most 
people in forms which are vague, narrow, and ineffective. 

It was the task of filling this gap to which the South- 
port Church Congress addressed itself in the Autumn of 
1926. Assuming that the divine purpose and activity can 
be discerned in the study of natural evolution as well as 
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in the revelation of scripture and in the social and spiritual 
development of man, we began with the work of the 
Eternal Spirit in the history of animal life, in the record 
of the divers forms and manners in which his operation 
within mankind was progressively recognised, and in the 
subsequent formulating of that recognition by theologians 
of the Church. From this survey, necessarily very rapid, 
we passed to a closer study of divine energy in the modern 
world, as observable in individuals, in groups, in masses 
and “movements”; as operating through art, music, men- 
tal development, and material environment; and finally 
as supremely realised in worship, prayer, and the sacra- 
ments. It was at once evident that this course of thought 
was meeting a wide-spread if inarticulate, and sometimes 
barely conscious, demand. People said, “All this is very 
attractive, refreshing, encouraging.” But they also said, 
“You have not thought it out.” We had made no such 
claim. Our object was to lay out the ground; we could 
hope only to begin to cover it. But we are encouraged 
to proceed, and in so doing to draw together these two 
streams of research, within and without the Church, into 
a common quest, which we believe that, so far as thinking 
is concerned, they share already. 


“A UTHORITY’ —AN OBSTACLE? 


I have broadly described our purpose as being to “make 
sense of life and work.” For some, Christianity makes 
sense of it. These at least know why they work. They 
have seen, dimly indeed but sufficiently, the whole design 
into which their labours are being fitted. They know it 
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as a design which moves towaras completion, and they 
believe that the moving power is at work in them. Others, 
not being satisfied with the Christian religion as they sup- 
pose it to be taught and proclaimed to-day, are not yet 
prepared to regard it even as a working hypothesis. This 
is due to a variety of reasons some of which will be ad- 
mitted, or alleged, and in either case examined, later in 
this series. But there is one reason which it is worth while 
to notice here. 

Like all religions, Christianity is an authoritative mes- 
sage to men. It claims indeed to prove its own truth and 
its sufficiency, and to commend its authority, but to those 
only who have accepted certain facts and principles and 
are prepared to act upon them. To these it is promised 
that having done so they will proceed to recognise and 
appropriate the remainder of its tenets, and so be led into 
all the truth. But when it is asked, what are these central 
principles to which assent must first be given before 
progress in the faith begins, there is as yet no agreed 
answer. This is not surprising when we remember the 
age in which we live; an age of long accumulated con- 
troversy, largely inevitable, as each generation has reached 
after new forms for old beliefs; an age of statements 
and restatements; of change of emphasis on this or that 
aspect of a body of truth which in its very nature defies 
exact analysis and eludes final definition. 

But an impression commonly given is that enquirers 
are invited to accept more than they are prepared to be- 
lieve on what they call “mere authority.” “Why,” such 
enquirers ask, “should we believe, and act accordingly, 
solely because we are told to believe?” If in answer we 
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appeal to revelation, they reply that this is to beg the 
question. If in support of what they regard as our 
hypothesis we point to definite conviction and practice in 
past ages, they say, ‘““What did the men of old time know 
of modern conditions of life, and how can you claim that 
they are sure guides for to-day?” 

This reluctance to accept authority cannot be dismissed 
as just a symptom of a rebellious or impatient or a youth- 
ful spirit. It is not confined to the young, nor is it dis- 
cernible only in the spheres of religion and morals. A 
lawyer of long experience has described how in his early 
days clients would set before him the difficulties of their 
situations, listen to his opinion, and depart content with 
_his advice. But nowadays he finds that they stay to ask 
for the reasons why he advises as he does. I do not know 
whether the same is true of those who consult doctors. 
But there is plenty of other evidence that in the mental 
temper of to-day the centre of gravity is shifting from 
authority to experience. The change has in it elements 
of gain as well as of loss. It must be studied with under- 
standing and met upon its own ground. 


THE INDUCTIVE APPROACH 


The Christian faith, rightly understood and reasonably 
taught, has always included the process of discovery. It 
begins with the seeking of man by God. But it demands 
also a seeking of God by man. By revelation God offers 
knowledge of himself to man, but only on the condition 
that man shall respond to that offer by reaching after it 
himself. What is on God’s part a revelation is itself on 
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man’s side a discovery. And that discovery is always open 
to us, for in no age of the world has he left himself with- 
out witness, which men can, if they will, interpret for 
themselves. He has set before us signs and tokens con- 
veying clear evidence of his presence and activity in the 
world. Thus may revelation be put to the test of observa- 
tion and experience, which could never indeed have taken 
its place, yet can verify and commend it, and especially 
can re-interpret it in the form and language proper to 
each succeeding age. 


CONDITIONS OF THE QUEST 


Of these the first concerns our conception of truth. 
Broadly speaking there are two ways of regarding it. 
Some think of truth as a collection of defining statements, 
fixed, complete, and stable, passed down the ages like a 
treasure enclosed in a chest, to be preserved untouched, 
and handed on unchanged. For these our seeking can have 
but little interest. They are content to study again and 
again what by transmission they possess. They forget that 
life cannot continue without growth. But we for our 
present purpose are concerned not so much with the elu- 
cidation of ancient forms of words or the interpretation 
of ancient events, as with the phenomena of human life 
observable to-day. It is a new life which has grown out 
of the old life, and, if we can discover its true meaning, 
we shall see new truths likewise growing out of old. For 
we would conceive of truth as something which lives and 
therefore grows, expanding itself as the capacity to re- 
ceive it expands in successive stages of human experience, 
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but waiting to be finally revealed in a clearer light than 
in this world we shall ever see. 

Next, we would be on our guard against an insidious 
danger which besets all who exercise themselves in the 
statements of great truths, namely, the assumption that 
they can wholly be contained in words. If it were fully 
and generally realised that words at their best are very 
inadequate channels of truth, half our differences would 
disappear. As it is, people find a form which seems to 
them completely to express what their minds see, and they 
are satisfied, often so entirely satisfied that they seek to 
impose the same expression on everybody. They forget 
that other minds are looking at the same truth from other 
angles, and therefore find the form inadequate. Even the 
pictures we paint in words can but represent one or two 
aspects at a time, and if literally and narrowly interpreted 
may easily be made to obscure or even to exclude other 
aspects, as students of Christ’s parables well know. The 
same principle applies to statements which do not on the 
face of them bear the character of parables. The Fourth 
Evangelist tells us that God so loved the world that he 
gave his son—in the next verse the word used is sent— 
for a purpose which he proceeds to describe, a purpose 
which in the conditions God accepts could not be fulfilled 
except through suffering and death. If we insist on the 
separate and literal content of every word, we can distort 
that picture into one of a Being who escapes the implica- 
tions of his own design by imposing the extreme of pain 
upon another, dependent on himself. But to those who 
read this passage as no more than an attempt to reveal in 
human terms a love so strong that it refuses no sacrifice 
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involved in the attainment of its end, it will continue to 
serve as an expression of the central element in the Chris- 
tian conception of the character of God. 

But words are not only inadequate vehicles of truth, 
they are often also misleading. For they change their 
meanings. They have gathered associations appropriate 
enough to the mental outlook of one generation, but out 
of accord with that of the next. Yet the words hold these 
associations still, so that the new and truer meaning strug- 
gles slowly and painfully out of the old. The difficulty 
may be illustrated by the word “salvation,” a great and 
sacred word, which in its origin points to the attainment 
of spiritual health. It comes down to us charged with 
thoughts of the opposite, from which it offers deliverance, 
and with a definition of that opposite which we have 
abandoned. But to most of us in these days its positive 
content has been enriched. We think of salvation, not as 
the contrary of damnation, but as a state of health in 
which all a man’s spiritual and mental faculties, and, so 
far as they are so affected, his bodily powers also are in 
the happy and harmonious exercise of abundant life. As 
he is being brought into this state he is indeed being 
delivered from adverse influences and from all their 
effects and consequences. But we desire to lay our em- 
phasis on that into which rather than that out of which 
he is being drawn. Yet we are hampered in the use of the 
word by the associations of divine wrath and punishment 
still clinging to it. There is, indeed, shame and misery in 
the shadow out of which salvation brings us, but we would 
keep that bitterness, as we believe that Christ did, in the 
background of its content. 
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It is inevitable that in the course of this enquiry we 
shall find ourselves speaking in different languages, and 
shall often ask one another to define the terms we use. 
The request sounds reasonable enough. But let it be re- 
membered that the task is always difficult, and more dif- 
ficult in the religious than in any other sphere of thought. 
In religious thinking many of the terms we use are little 
more than labels for conceptions which, however much 
we desire it, cannot be confined in words at all. And all 
these conceptions grow by new experience, and in the 
new light it brings they tend to overflow the content of 
words fixed by a venerable inheritance of long and sacred 
use. When this happens in other than religious fields the 
remedy is obvious and easy. Scientists, and to a less extent 
philosophers, change their terminologies at will. When an 
old vocabulary ceases to suffice they add or substitute 
a new one. But in religious discussions this is hardly pos- 
sible. The best we can do is ourselves to think and write 
as clearly as we can, taking as little as possible for granted, 
avoiding all phrases that might seem to beg the question, 
and asking those who join with us to bear in mind the 
particular difficulty with which we are beset. 

If they do so they will be the less likely to misunder- 
stand a word which may occur with some frequency in 
this series, namely, “orthodox.” It is not unnatural that 
observers of institutional religion should confine the word 
within the closest limits set by any who take it upon them- 
selves to expound it. Thus “orthodoxy” becomes invested 
with a narrowness and rigidity which in truth it does not 
deserve. If our critics were not so often deterred by our 
national reluctance to discuss the deepest of subjects, they 
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would realise how unfair it is to fasten upon all who 
humbly dare to call themselves Christians the ignorance 
and prejudice of some. 


THE OUTCOME? 


Here I may be permitted to make an affirmation on my 
own account. 

In this series a great variety of vital experience and 
mental activity will be brought to bear upon the fact, the 
reach, and the product of energy, human and divine. 
Whatever the outcome may be, it seems to me that this 
at least will be a part of it. We shall move towards a 
greater conception of the Power which must be postulated 
as the source of that energy. Some of us find it necessary 
to think of that Power in terms of a Person. Why we 
should do so, it is difficult to explain. Perhaps our ultimate 
reason is a conviction that whatever affects personality 
to the extent of lifting, liberating, reinforcing, and chang- 
ing it, must itself be personal. Those on the other hand 
who feel no need so to describe it may find equal difficulty 
in setting forth what they mean by a force which lives, 
extends itself, and touches human spirits, yet is itself 
“impersonal.” Anyhow, if I may use, for the moment and 
to this extent, my own language, I would say that to 
follow the divine activity through vast ranges of space 
and time, and into new complexities of human life, is 
itself a new revelation of the greatness of God. 

If we look back upon the course of human thought 
towards God we can trace in it the development of man’s 
conception of his Being, from great to greater. The Jewish 
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prophets found a belief in a god whose presence and ac- 
tivity were confined to a family, a tribe, and then a nation, 
who was always better and sometimes stronger than the 
gods who belonged to neighbouring units. This conception 
they enlarged into that of one who reigned supreme over 
all the earth. Known facts were often against them, but 
there is an instinct in the human spirit (we call it faith) 
which anticipates full knowledge. By virtue of this instinct 
to reach further than the grasp can hold, the prophets’ 
vision was accepted. God was “exalted,” and in the 
process the human spirit was liberated, expanded, and 
empowered. That was one step and a long one in the 
continual (but not continuous) process of “magnifying” 
God. 

Jesus led men into another, which in so far as the world 
takes it, opens the way to all the steps that remain to 
be taken. He proclaimed God as operating and revealing 
himself not in power only but even more essentially in 
love. Conceive of his power as widely as we will, his love 
is greater yet. He is still the Judge of all the earth, but 
a greater judge than any human analogy can suggest. He 
is concerned with more than right and wrong, because 
he loves. He is to be discerned not only in the conduct 
of men, or their fate here and hereafter, but in the ma- 
terial surroundings of their earthly life, in birds and 
flowers and all things beautiful; in all human labour high 
or humble, in the simple goodness of ordinary folk (al- 
ways the first point of contact made by Christ with all 
he met) ; and therefore God can always be discovered in 
men’s strivings (whether conscious or not) after the per- 
fection of Truth, Beauty, and Goodness, which is God, 
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no less than in their sufferings, which, whether deserved 
or otherwise, can no longer be altogether meaningless. In 
all these he has left his witness, and it abides. As more 
fully we interpret it, so we shall attain a broader, greater, 
higher conception of him. Is not that why Christ taught 
us to begin approach to him in prayer with the desire to 
see him with a vision as great as knowledge, experience, 
and imagination can fashion for us—‘Hallowed be thy 
name’’? 

St. Paul fought a great fight to secure the advance 
Christ opened to the human spirit, and man’s freedom to 
go forward into it. He worked out the implications in- 
volved of this widening of God’s concerns. He won his 
fight, but it was not the final victory. Much of the ground 
he gained was lost from time to time, and every effort 
to regain it is a plain work of the Spirit, eternally striving 
in man, and winning for him liberation step by step. So 
in the spacious days of the Reformation is seen a fresh 
though partial deliverance from the backward drag of 
statements and ideas about God, too small and narrow for 
the age which inherited them. 

But still men relapse into thoughts about him which 
appear safe and comfortable just because they are small. 
There are still many who restrict their vision to the 
measure of some favourite doctrine. Not so long ago I 
was drawing attention to those evidences of the Spirit 
which I like to discern in exhibitions of love and goodness 
wherever these are met, and I pointed out that they are 
far more common than is generally supposed, whether 
those who exhibit them are conscious of their inspiration 
or not. But I was told that such a view of life is untenable 
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in view of the doctrine of “the total depravity of human 
nature.” 

Others there are who regard him as bound up with 
special manifestations so closely as almost to deny him 
any real activity outside certain periods of history and 
certain regions of the world. Indeed, there are people who 
think, or speak as if they thought, of God as they would 
of a person, once very prominent in the affairs of one or 
two nations, who died a long time ago. 

I had occasion recently to point out, what is surely 
obvious, namely that not saintliness only, but all creative 
achievements of the human spirit must be ascribed to 
God. I was at once met with the question, “But surely 
you do not ask us to believe that the Spirit of God inspired 
Praxiteles” ? 

Others again are absorbed in methods of approach to 
God. They study the technique of prayer, they exercise 
themselves in its discipline, they proclaim, and almost 
would enforce, the forms in which our contact with him 
is promised and indeed most truly realised. But they often 
neglect the effort to set before themselves and others a 
true idea of the Being who stands behind all doctrine and 
all sacraments, and to make and keep it great enough. 

And many there are who cling to some particular com- 
bination of thoughts about God of which they regard 
themselves and their like-minded friends as the appointed 
guardians. So they build their party walls for shelter of 
themselves and of that aspect of the Truth which they 
mistake for the whole of it. And too often the result is 
that they see him only as a segment of his whole; for 
walls not only shelter, they shut out the view. 
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All these are but forms of idolatry, which means not 
the worshipping of images (that is only one of its symp- 
toms), but acquiescence in an inadequate idea of God. 
And for idolatries there is only one cure, to lift the eyes 
to the highest concept of God possible to every generation 
in its day. In the growing man this concept must grow 
with the increase of his knowledge and experience of 
God’s world. 


As wider skies broke on his view, 
God greatened in his growing mind; 
Each year he dreamed his God anew, 
And left his older God behind. 


He saw the boundless scheme dilate, 
In star and blossom, sky and clod; 
And, as the universe grew great, 
He dreamed for it a greater God. 
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So also must it be with the race as a whole, and, as 
we have seen, it has been so. Have we not arrived at a 
point when a fresh advance is due? The immense increase 
in the sum of human knowledge of the mechanism of the 
universe and of its growth (though not yet of its origin), 
and no less in the possibilities of human power to control 
and direct its forces, has created a situation with which 
we are unfit to deal without a corresponding enlargement 
and expansion of our idea of God. We cannot match the 
world of to-day with yesterday’s concept of the Spirit 
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that created, inhabits and maintains it. That is what the 
fundamentalist attempts to do, at the cost of excluding 
whole ranges of modern knowledge and whole depart- 
ments of modern life and thought from the concern of 
the God he tries to see. We cannot sc exclude the Father 
of Jesus Christ. We must see him as great as St. Paul 
showed him, “over all, and through all, and in all.”” With- 
out such a vision we cannot “magnify” him in the spirit 
of that Book which unfolds his progressive revelation to 
mankind—and foretells it. 

Such is, to me at least, the motive and the aim of the 
survey set forth in this Series. And it supplies the reason 
why we have asked the co-operation, not of those only 
who are bred in the Christian tradition, but also of some 
who are in reaction against that breeding, and some who 
would not admit any definite religious adherence. These, 
too, see the works of the Lord, and his wonders, though 
they would not use our language in describing them. We 
would accept what they affirm, and deal with it, not by 
forcing it into Christian forms, not by attempting to pour 
it into the old bottles, but by making room for it in a 
contribution towards a re-statement of the divine presence 
and activity in the world of nature and of man, a presence 
which is exalted for us of this generation by our expanded 
knowledge of his working and his works. 








“A. Studdert-Kennedy, M.C., M.A. 


= 


y G. 





II 


ENVIRONMENT 


Wuat Dogs THE WorD MEAN? 


HE word “environment” is more often used to cover 
ignorance than to convey knowledge. It is one of the 
words which mean so much that they can readily be used 
to mean nothing. We say that this and that are due to 
environment when we do not really know what they are 
due to. It is no longer fashionable to say that “God made 
man”; we prefer the statement that “Man is the product 
of heredity and environment.” We like our talk to wear 
rational dress and scientific stockings. But it is to be 
feared that the one statement often means as little as the 
other. When the religious dress was fashionable, people 
said that “God made man,” meaning that if he did not 
they could not imagine who the devil did. Now that the 
scientific costume is the vogue, we say that man is the 
product of heredity and environment, meaning that if he 
is not, we are blessed if we know what he is the 
product of. 
“God” in the one case, “heredity and environment” in 
the other, really stand for += the unknown. Of course 
both statements can mean and convey a great deal; that 
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is why they can so well be used to disguise the absence 
of all meaning. This misuse we must avoid. We must 
attempt to define environment. 


ENVIRONMENT TICKLES, Lire SHIFTS 


In order to do that, I think we must take a step back 
and begin with life. What is Life? That is a difficult 
question. But, working on the sound principle that a thing 
is what it does, the best definition I can offer of life was 
supplied to me by my own small son Pat. “Out of the 
mouth of babes .. .” He came running into my study 
one morning with a puzzled face, and said, “Dad, there’s 
ever such a funny-looking thing out in the garden. Come 
and see.” We went out together, and there, lying on the 
path, was an old hedgehog. Pat was a little nervous, and 
slipped his hand into mine as we went close. Presently 
he remarked in rather an awed voice, “It’s dead, Daddy, 
isn’t it?” “No, I don’t think so,” I replied. “Well, it looks 
dead,” he said. “Get a stick and try,” I advised. He ran 
for a clothes-pole and gently tickled the hedgehog, and 
it shifted. Then we know it was alive. Anything that 
shifts when it is tickled is alive. Life means shifting when 
you are tickled. That brings us direct to a working defini- 
tion of environment. Anything that tickles a living thing 
so that it shifts is its environment. Life is the ultimate 
mystery. We have no knowledge of whence it comes or 
of whither it goes. We can only define it in terms of 
what it does—it responds to its environment, it shifts 
when it is tickled. But this ayEtEY of life appears in 
many forms. 
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“LOWER” AND “HIGHER” Forms oF LIFE 


We talk about “lower” and “higher” forms of life. 
What do we mean by that distinction? Well, to return 
to the hedgehog. Pat and I and the clothes-pole were part 
of his environment; we tickled and he shifted. But Pat 
and I are also living things, and the hedgehog was part 
of our environment. He tickled us before we tickled him. 
He tickled Pat into the study and tickled me out of it, 
and he tickled Pat to death when he shifted. You should 
have seen his face—I mean Pat’s, not the hedgehog’s. The 
hedgehog did not shift with his face. He was alive, but 
with a “lower” form of life than Pat’s. Pat’s face shifted 
all right, and so did his tongue. His cheeks flushed, his 
eyes shone, and he asked a torrent of questions. He was 
more alive than the hedgehog, because he was capable of 
being tickled in a greater number of places and of shifting 
in a greater variety of ways. He made, that is, a fuller 
and more varied response to a wider environment. The 
wider the environment and the more rapid, intense, and 
varied the response, the “higher,” we say, is the form 
of life. 

What we mean by “evolution” is the coming into being 
of living things capable of being tickled in an ever-increas- 
ing number of places and of shifting with greater energy 
and in an increasing variety of ways. The gradual develop- 
ment of “higher” and more complex from “lower” and 
more simple forms of life. This development is loosely 
said to be “due to” or “caused by” heredity and environ- 
ment. That really means that the apparently invariable 
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conditions precedent to this ultimately mysterious develop- 
ment are tickling and a capacity for being tickled. 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 


Tickling is environment on the principle that a thing 
is what it does. The capacity for being tickled is life on 
the same principle. Heredity is a property of life, the 
ultimate mystery. It is the property which living things 
possess of passing on to their offspring the capacity for 
being tickled in certain places and of shifting in certain 
ways. One of the unsolved, and perhaps insoluble, prob- 
lems involved in the theory of evolution is the cause or 
causes of the changes in living things whereby they are 
enabled to respond to their environment with greater 
rapidity, intensity, and in a greater variety of ways, and 
of how those changes are perpetuated in the species and 
become the basis of further change. Some teachers tell 
us that the major factor in this development is environ- 
ment, others that it is heredity. But the dispute between 
the two schools is largely abortive and meaningless. It 
is as though you and I were to enter into an argument 
as to whether my small son’s squeals when he is tickled 
were mainly due to my tickling or to his natural ticklish- 
ness. It is obvious that if he were not ticklish by nature 
or heredity, I—the active environment—might tickle him 
until I was blue in the face and there would be no squeals. 
It is equally obvious that he might be as ticklish as you 
like by heredity, and unless there were an environment 
to tickle him there would be no squeals. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 


The very much misunderstood and misused phrase “the 
survival of the fittest” includes both factors. The fitness, 
that is, of the environment for the creature, and the fitness 
of the creature for the environment. In neither case—it 
should be stated with emphasis—has the word “fitness” or 
“fittest” any moral significance whatever. A whole tragedy 
of misunderstanding has arisen out of the failure to dis- 
tinguish between the biological and moral or zesthetic mean- 
ings of the word “fittest.” The survival of the fittest is a 
universal law of life which runs and is valid from hell to 
heaven and from heaven to hell. In hell the fittest would 
survive, and they would be the most worthless and dam- 
nable devils. In heaven the fittest would survive, and they 
would be the most worthy and precious saints. Biologically 
speaking, the “fitness” of the creature to the environment 
means nothing but its capacity for responding to the en- 
vironment, its capacity for being tickled into shifting by it. 
Biologically speaking, the fitness of the environment to 
the creature means nothing but its capacity to elicit re- 
sponse from the creature, its capacity for tickling it into 
shifting. But this biological fitness to the environment is 
no guarantee of moral fitness. The great argument against 
war is that in that environment the “fittest” biologically 
—those who tend to survive—are the “unfit” morally. 
The strong, the brave, the self-sacrificing are destroyed. 
The weak, the cowardly, the selfish survive. The fittest 
are unfit. That is why we say that war is an evil. Biolog- 
ical “fitness,” then, has no moral or esthetic significance 
whatever, and has always a double biological significance, 
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viz. (a) the fitness of the creature to the environment, 
(b) the fitness of the environment to the creature. 


TWIN FALLACIES 


The would-be scientific argument, beloved of reaction- 
aries, that it is no good endeavouring to change or im- 
prove the environment because in any case the fittest will 
survive, is the most utter nonsense conceivable. First of 
all, because it confuses biological with moral fitness, and 
assumes that the existing environment necessarily favours 
and is fittest to the “morally best” creatures, which is in 
most cases a totally unjustifiable assumption. Secondly, 
because it ignores the fact that an environment which 
just allows the strongest and very best—using those words 
in the moral sense—to live may (1) injure them very 
seriously in the process and (2) destroy a great number 
of valuable living things which are just not “fit” enough 
biologically to live. On the other hand, the argument that 
the environment is all-powerful and that the perfection 
and happiness of mankind can be secured by changing it 
is based upon the same double fallacy. It assumes that 
the present environment is unfavourable to the best crea- 
tures because it is hard for some, and ignores the fact 
that an environment which is “fit” for and favours the 
naturally poor and weakly may be fatal and poisonous 
to the naturally strong and brave. Assuming on senti- 
mental grounds that men are “born equal” and have an 
equal “right to live,” it seeks to abolish natural selection 
without putting anything better or as good in its place. 
Thus by allowing its heart to rule its head it is kind to 
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be cruel and tends to create an environment which, just 
because it is “fit” for and favours the weak, gradually 
tends to eliminate the strong. Between the Scylla and 
Charybdis of these would-be scientific fallacies the lover 
of the human race must with fear and trembling steer 
his way. 


EUGENICS AND SOCIAL REFORM 


It is obvious, then, that the influences of heredity and 
environment are mutually interdependent and that the one 
cannot act without the other. Which of the two is the 
more powerful influence is difficult enough to determine 
in any one specific case, and impossible to determine as 
a generalisation applicable to all cases. 

Goethe’s paradox contains a profound truth: 


That which from thy fathers thou hast inherited, 
Acquire it that it may be thine. 


No characteristic can be acquired the capacity for which 
is not inherited. But a large number of capacities may be 
inherited which never can be acquired as characteristics 
because the environment is unfit. Thus the influence of 
favourable environment is limited by poor inherited 
capacity, and the influence of inherited capacity is limited. 
by unfavourable environment. It is clear, then, that the 
Eugenist and the Social Reformer should join forces and 
not join issue. Neither can afford to ignore or antagonise 
the other. But this conclusion leads us to a further con- 
sideration which we must not neglect. 
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BIOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 


A great deal of confusion has been caused by the as- 
sumption, too readily and recklessly made, that we can 
always draw parallels between animal and human life 
and argue from the lower to the higher. This assumption 
leads the over-eager advocates of naturalism to ignore 
important facts. It is a fact that as we rise in the scale 
of life the relative importance of the hereditary and en- 
vironmental factors seems to undergo a change. The 
reason of this is that low down in the scale of life the 
inherited capacities are capacities for rigidly fixed, uni- 
form, and easily predictable response to the environment, 
as in the extreme case of certain wasps which obtain their 
food by performing upon grubs a delicate and complicated 
surgical operation within a few hours of their birth. Here 
it would seem that the environmental influence is at its 
minimum. The environment merely elicits, without in any 
way modifying, the inherited capacity. When the environ- 
ment tickles, the creature can only shift in one way. But 
as we rise in the scale of life, the inherited capacities are 
capacities for extremely modifiable, unfixed, and unpre- 
dictable response to the environment. 

When the environment tickles, the creature can and 
does shift in a great many ways, and you never can tell 
for certain which way it is going to shift. This sensitive- 
ness to environment and capacity for variety of response, 
which increases rapidly in the higher mammals, reaches 
its climax in man. To say that human nature does not 
change is an almost exact reversal of the truth. It is 
precisely its capacity for change, its adaptability, and 
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power of rapid and varied response to the stimulus of 
environment that constitutes the difference between human 
nature and that of any other living thing. No one now- 
adays doubts that our kinship with the animals, which the 
pioneers of evolution demonstrated in the make-up of our 
bodies must be recognised as extending to the make-up 
of our minds. We share with the animals not only physical 
but mental characteristics, such as hunger, thirst, sex 
appetite, fear, pugnacity, curiosity, self-display, etc. In the 
lower animals these mental characteristics, and the fre- 
quently complex and elaborate responses to environment 
to which they give rise, are inherited in exactly the same 
way as bodily organs and structures are, assuming from 
birth their fixed and final form. 

But the most noticeable and noteworthy thing about 
the mental characteristics which determine the behaviour 
of the higher animals in general, and of man pre- 
eminently and in particular, is that they are inherited in 
a peculiarly changeable and undetermined form, as general 
tendencies rather than fixed modes of action. Certain very 
marked and important anatomical and physiological con- 
ditions correspond with this difference in the inherited 
mental character. The physical basis of these mental char- 
acteristics in the nervous structure is still undeveloped 
at birth and cannot develop except in response to a 
specially fit environment. The higher the animal species 
the more helpless, slow to develop, and utterly dependent 
upon environment are the young of the species. Failure 
to do justice to this fact has led to much confusion in 
the use of the word “environment.’”’ The confusion arises 
from supposing that the social environment of human 
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beings is, in its influence and mode of operation, exactly 
like the biological environment as it operates on the or- 
ganisms and functions of animals. This is very far from 
being the case. 


THEIR MoDE OF OPERATION DIFFERENT 


The mode of operation of social environment and that 
of biological environment differ, not only in degree, but 
in kind. They do not really belong to the same order of 
factors. The biological environment transmits nothing. 
The social environment transmits mental characters. The 
biological environment modifies organic characters and 
instincts existing in individual living creatures so slightly 
and so slowly that the modification is only perceptible in 
its accumulated effect upon the race. The social environ- 
ment, on the contrary, does not permit a single mental 
character that is produced in any individual under its 
influence to develop unmodified, and the modification is 
often so profound as to make one doubt whether it does 
not constitute the whole of the character. While, there- 
fore, it is impossible to lay down general laws as to the 
relative forces of environment and heredity in evolution, 
it does seem clear that the higher we rise in the scale of 
life the more important and decisive does the factor of 
environment become. Fairly complex reactions to environ- 
ment can be inherited and elicited without being modified, 
as, for instance, certain inherited tricks and mannerisms, 
but they remain unmodified precisely because they are 
unimportant and the social environment exacts no pres- 
sure upon them. The way, for example, in which people 
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clasp their hands, left over right or right over left, is 
believed to be strictly hereditary and may remain un- 
modified because it is unimportant. But in a society in 
which men were burned or buried alive for folding their 
hands in a particular way it is safe to assume that this 
hereditary character would rapidly be modified out of 
existence. The Arab proverb remains true, “Men resemble 
the times they live in more than they resemble their 
fathers.” 

“Whereas animal species have advanced from lower to 
higher levels of mental life by the improvement of the 
innate mental constitution of the species, man, since he 
became man, has progressed in the main by means of the 
increase in volume and improvement in quality of the 
sum of the knowledge, belief, and custom which consti- 
tutes the tradition of any society. And it is to the su- 
periority of the moral and intellectual tradition which 
constitutes the social environment of his society that the 
superiority of civilised man over existing savages, and 
over his savage forefathers, is chiefly, if not wholly, due. 
This increase in volume and improvement in quality of 
tradition or social environment has been effected by count- 
less steps, each relatively small and unimportant, initiated 
by the few original minds of the successive generations 
and incorporated into the social environment through the 
acceptance or imitation of them by the mass of men.” 


POPULAR FALLACIES 


Some very alarming and, for social reformers and 
educationalists, discouraging statements have been made 
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by those who overstress the power of heredity and seek 
to minimise that of education and social environment. 
Thus Dr. Karl Pearson has announced that “the influence 
of environment is not one-fifth that of heredity and quite 
possibly not one-tenth.” Thac type of statement, which 
is the stock-in-trade of those who are endeavouring to 
popularise Eugenics, is grossly misleading. The figures 
give a false impression of an accuracy which it is quite 
impossible to attain, and, moreover, most people would 
take the statement to mean that the human mind was 
made up, as to go per cent. of its contents, of the un- 
modified effects of natural heredity, and as to 10 per cent. 
of the effects of social environment. That would be an 
absurdity. Darwin, born and brought up amongst Aus- 
tralian aborigines, could not have written 90 per cent. of 
The Origin of Species, nor could Shakespeare, born 
amongst Esquimaux, have written 90 per cent. of Hamlet. 
What the doubtfully accurate statement does mean is that 
the differences in the achievements of various individuals 
living at the same time and in the same country are 90 
per cent. due to the differences in their native or hereditary 
ability, and only 1o per cent. to the differences in the 
conditions of their home life. If Darwin, that is to say, 
had been born of poor parents in a slum with little or no 
chance of sound education, he would have lost only 10 
per cent. of his effective mental power, His natural 
capacity would have overcome the difficulties of his un- 
favourable environment. Even this statement is incapable 
of proof and misleading. 
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A LIBERAL PINCH oF SALT 


This over-emphasis of the importance of natural 
heredity and under-estimation of the influence of environ- 
ment is the very poor and insecure foundation of that 
flood of plausible, but obviously biased, writing which 
seeks to find a scientific basis for national, racial, and 
class prejudices. But it is not too much, I think, to say 
that there is not an item in that most superficial of all 
the cults of psychology, or in the various attempts that 
have been made to clothe it in scientific terminology, 
which will bear examination as evidence for the innate 
and inevitable superiority of any one race, nation, or class 
over another, apart from the influence of the social 
environment. Even in the extreme cases of Eurasians and 
half-breeds it is impossible to eliminate or accurately 
estimate the influence of environment, or to predict with 
any certainty what would be the result of removing the 
double social stigma which rests upon them and renders 
them outcast from two cultures and forms of civilisation. 
It is, on the whole, safe to say that the differences in 
hereditary capacity are considerable and pronounced as 
between individuals, but small and doubtful as between 
nations and races, and so small as to be negligible between 
classes. All efforts to find a scientific basis for the various 
‘superiority and inferiority complexes which are such a 
fruitful source of antagonism and discord in the human 
race should be taken with a liberal pinch of salt and 
heavily discounted as prejudiced propaganda. Apart from 
a relatively small and definitely diseased group to which 
all races, nations, and classes contribute their quota, there 
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are few if any human parents ot whom it could be pre- 
dicted with anything approaching to certainty that their 
offspring must inevitably be inferior or worthless. On the 
other hand, the most striking fact presented by a 
genealogical survey of the families of men of genius is 
the exasperatingly uniform mediocrity of their offspring. 
This fact would be perplexing if we failed to remember 
how easily the glory of the parent can become a family 
tradition which tends to overshadow his children and act 
as a barrier rather than a stimulus to their individual 
development. 


Facinc A TrAGiIc Fact 


Apart, then, from the diseased group there is not and 
cannot, in our present state of knowledge, be any reason- 
able certainty about the breeding either of genius, pre- 
eminent ability, or degeneracy. It must not, however, be 
forgotten that the diseased group does exist, and though, 
compared with the race as a whole, it is a small group, 
it is large enough to be both a burden to the present and 
a menace to the future. In dealing with the problem it 
presents it should be fully recognised that education and 
improvement of the environment provide no solution, al- 
though they may ameliorate the sufferings of poor 
wretches at present living in the world. Nothing short 
of an attempt to eliminate the stock can touch the root of 
the matter. 

But the existence of this tragic evil and wild conclusions 
founded on the facts that constitute it must not be allowed 
to discourage those who by education and improvement 
of the social environment are endeavouring to promote 
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the progress of humanity. Only in their efforts to improve 
the social environment let these generous souls beware 
lest they mistake comfort for civilisation, and suppose 
that everything which makes life easier of necessity makes 
it either happier or better. A land fit for heroes to live 
in is a worthy ideal, but a land fit for sluggards to sleep 
in is a very poor one, and it is easy, especially for those 
who are stronger in the heart than in the head, as many of 
the best people in the world are, to mistake the one fot 
the other. They can work on, confident of the fact that 
the development of those mental characters which are dis- 
tinctive of humanity and on which the course of human 
achievement and of human history depend is promoted 
mainly by improvement in the power and quality of that 
traditional heredity which constitutes the social, as dis- 
tinct from the biological, environment of the human being. 
But nothing is an improvement either in the power or 
the quality of that social environment which encourages 
men to divorce privilege from responsibility, rights from 
duties, living from earning a living, wealth from a sense 
of trust, or to mistake mere prosperity for progress and 
pleasure for happiness. The maintenance and progress of 
civilisation depend upon the intelligence, skill, courage, 
industry, and enterprise of its citizens, upon their de- 
veloped capacity for social imagination, sympathy, mutual 
trust and trustworthiness, and their power to see an op- 
portunity in every difficulty rather than a difficulty in 
every opportunity. Nothing constitutes a genuine improve- 
ment in the social environment which does not tend to 
elicit and, by modification of natural capacity, to develop 
and improve these mental and moral characteristics. 
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ENVIRONMENT AND PICTURE ENVIRONMENT 


But there is a further consideration which constitutes 
a still wider difference between the biological environment 
as it affects animals and the social environment as it 
affects human beings, and makes it quite impossible to 
argue from the action of the one to the action of the 
other. The new factor to be considered is the existence 
in man of the power of imagination and conceptual 
thought. The effective environment of man, that which 
actually tickles him into shifting and determines the 
energy with which and the manner and direction in which 
he shifts, is not always, or most frequently, his actual 
environment, but a picture of it which he carries in his 
mind. It is wellnigh impossible to over-estimate the im- 
portance of these pictures in our minds, for it is by them 
that we are stirred to thought, to feeling, and to action. 

The tragedy of our human life arises from the fact 
that the truth or falsehood of the pictures varies from 
zero to infinity. The picture of our environment which 
moves us to action may be approximately true to fact or 
it may be an utter fiction. Its truth or falsehood makes 
no difference to its power to move us so long as it appears 
true to us. But sooner or later our action, based upon and 
determined by our picture, brings us into contact with 
reality, with things as they are in themselves. If then our 
picture is a true one, we experience an intensified con- 
scious vitality, we have a sensation of power, pleasure, 
and success. If it be a false one, we feel as though we 
were butting our heads against a stone wall, we experience 
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a diminished vitality, and have a sensation of weakness, 
pain, and futility. 


PICTURES AND THE TEST 


Sooner or later we must come to the stone wall of 
reality, and bring our picture to the test of fact. The real 
difficulties and bitterest tragedies of life are the cases 
where the test, as a consequence of ignorance, folly, or 
sheer necessity, is delayed and comes late, perhaps too 
late. A text-book on the psychology of insanity gives the 
case of a sensitive and nervous girl who went out to meet 
her lover on his return from work. She had previously 
read in the evening paper that there was a man about 
who was attacking and insulting women, and had felt 
afraid. But her eagerness to meet her beloved easily over- 
came her fear, and she went out happily enough. There 
was some delay at the trysting-place and she sat down 
on a stile to wait. Her lover came up quietly behind her 
and put his hands over her eyes—and she went mad and 
has never recovered her reason. 

That incident gives us in dramatic form the enormous 
difference between biological and social environment. I 
see in it focused to a point the universal age-long and 
world-wide spectacle of men acting upon their real en- 
vironment but moved to action by the stimulus of their 
picture or pseudo environment. We must face up to the 
truth that there is for us no escape from that picture 
or pseudo environment. We act in response to it because 
we must, because in the vast majority of situations there 
is nothing else to respond to. The difference between dif- 
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ficult and easy situations depends upon how soon and how 
thoroughly we can apply the test of reality. In the case 
of this poor girl the chance to apply the test to her picture 
came too late to save her reason. It often does. It is, alas! 
a common occurrence in the history both of nations and 
individuals. Quem deus vult perdere prius dementat. 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


The scientific method of thought and action is to trust 
no picture until it is tested, or, more accurately, since 
the act of testing implies some measure of trust, to trust 
no picture as a basis of action on a large scale where the 
penalties of failure will be heavy until we have trusted 
and tested it as a basis of action upon a small scale where 
the penalties of failure will be light. And there is no 
doubt that this method of thought and action is the right 
one whenever and wherever the test can be applied and 
applied in time. 

Let us, however, recognise that the scientific method 
of thought provides no royal road of escape from the 
picture or pseudo environment, or from the necessity of 
response to it. Scientific theories and what are called “laws 
of nature” are nothing but pictures of the real environ- 
ment which have been more or less thoroughly tested and 
have more or less completely stood the test. If it were 
possible to obtain thoroughly tested pictures embracing the 
whole of our real environment, the element of uncertainty 
and adventure and much of the tragedy of life would be 
eliminated, always provided that the totality of our real 
environment proved to be of such a nature that our 
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inherited capacities could be so modified as to make us 
fit it harmoniously. If the pessimism of Omar be the final 
truth: 


Dear heart, couldst thou and I with him conspire 

To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits, and then 

Remould it nearer to our hearts’ desire? 


If the answer to that tragically leading question be in the 
affirmative, and our real environment, when grasped 
entire, mirrored in a true and thoroughly tested picture, 
proves to be a “sorry scheme of things,” then all our 
higher faiths are dreams, and we are destined to end in 
the misery of perpetual maladjustment or in nothingness 
at last. But whether that be true or not we can never 
know this side the grave, because the area of our environ- 
ment of which we can obtain a reasonably well tested 
picture is, compared with the whole, extremely small, and 
there is no time to apply adequate tests, even if we could 
devise them. 


Tue DIFFICULTY OF THE TEST 


For the most part, and in some of the most momentous 
decisions of our lives, we must of necessity act upon 
pictures which are by no means thoroughly tested but are 
the best we can get. It is to be feared, moreover, that the 
pictures which in practice we do act upon are not even 
the best we can get, but strange caricatures of reality, 
carelessly composed, and submitted to no adequate pre- 
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liminary test whatever. This is most glaringly obvious in 
our relation and response to that critically important part 
of our real environment which consists of our fellow 
human beings. It is here, in the region of our human rela- 
tionships, that an adequately tested picture of reality is 
most desperately necessary, and here that it is hardest to 
obtain. One of the most curiously naive and uncritical of 
popular beliefs is that whereas we walk by faith with God, 
we walk by sight with our fellow men. Yet a very little 
thought should be sufficient to convince us that we cannot 
see one another, that is, we cannot easily and rapidly 
obtain a picture of any one person, still less of any group 
or body of persons, upon which we can act with certainty, 
and without running grave risk of discovering by ex- 
perience that our picture is a fiction and a caricature. We 
talk of seeing one another face to face. But what is the 
face but a queer combination of a symbol and a mask 
which disguises even more than it reveals? Nowhere are 
appearances so deceptive, nowhere are the senses so 
ludicrously inadequate, nowhere is our rational judgment 
so fallible and insecurely founded as in the endeavour to 
grasp the reality of another person. 

Like most men who do my sort of work, I receive a 
large number of letters from those who violently agree 
or disagree with what I endeavour to teach. What strikes 
one as one reads is that the great majority of them are 
written not to me but to some picture of me that has 
formed itself in the mind of the writer, and in most cases 
it is obvious that these pictures have but a shadowy rela- 
tion to reality. They are written to someone bearing my 
name and presumably wearing my face and body whom 
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I have never met and would not recognise if I did. Yet 
many of my correspondents would say that they “knew” 
and had “seen” me. The truth is that the number of people 
who in any real sense “know” me, or whom I could be 
said in any real sense to “know,” could be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. That is so with all of us. Sur- 
rounded, as each one of us is, by millions of human beings, 
for the most part we live and die alone. Yet these millions 
whose faces we cannot see, whose voices we cannot hear, 
with whom we cannot even make acquaintance, never 
mind form a friendship, constitute a part, the most in- 
timate and effective part, of our real environment. Upon 
the response we make to that part of our environment the 
happiness or misery, the effectiveness or futility, of our 
lives mainly depend. Under modern conditions especially, 
the quality of our wider human relationships is for any 
life worth living a matter of life and death. 


DEMOCRACY AND PICTURE ENVIRONMENT 


Now, in this connection, even more than in most, it 
is true that a consciousness of ignorance is the beginning 
of wisdom. 

Nothing could be more disastrous than false confidence 
and unwarranted certainty, the disposition to butt in 
where angels fear to tread. Nothing could be more dis- 
astrous, and yet nothing unfortunately is more common. 
It would perhaps be an exaggeration, but certainly not an 
exaggeration devoid of truth, to say that the foundation 
basis of popular democratic theory is just that false con- 
fidence and unwarranted certainty about human relation- 
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ships. Democracy is government by Public Opinion, and 
about that mystery Sir Robert Peel stated one side, if not 
the whole, of the truth when he talked of “that great 
compound of folly, weakness, prejudice, wrong feeling, 
right feeling, obstinacy, and newspaper paragraphs which 
is called public opinion.” That may be a cynical saying, 
and when we are faced with the tremendous issues in- 
volved in the success or failure of the democratic ideal, 
mere cynicism is even cheaper and more futile than it is 
in other connections. But it is wisdom to learn from the 
cynics, though it is folly and cowardice to follow them. 
Brave men and workers are at liberty to believe that Vox 
Populi can and must be made to become Vox Dei, but 
only fools could believe that it is so now. It is the part 
of the brave man and the worker to face the difficulties 
involved and carefully to examine, with a view to im- 
proving, the available means of meeting and overcoming 
them. The root difficulty is the existence and importance 
of the pseudo or picture environment. 


DIFFERENT WORLDS 


All men live in the same world, but they think and 
feel in different and often hostile and irreconcilable 
worlds. What each man, and each body or organised 
group of men, does, is based upon no direct or even 
approximately certain knowledge of their real environ- 
ment, but upon pictures of reality which they create for 
themselves or accept when presented to them. The way 
in which the world is imagined determines at any par- 
ticular moment what men will do, From this fact there 
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is no escape for any of us. No man and no body of men 
have any right to the title Realist, if by that word they 
mean direct contact with, or absolutely certain knowledge 
of, their real environment. The conflict between Realism 
and Idealism is a conflict between two pictures of the 
world, two ways of imagining it. One party may 
legitimately claim, and endeavour to substantiate the 
claim, that their picture has been more thoroughly tested 
and is more trustworthy as a picture, but to claim that 
it is anything more than, or other than, a picture is just 
presumptuous nonsense. 


PASSION AND PICTURE ENVIRONMENT 


Moreover, all our pictures of the world are affected, 
and in some measure created, by our natural desires or 
instinctive dispositions. These instinctive dispositions are 
the mental forces that maintain and shape all the life of 
individuals and societies, and it is in them that we are 
confronted with the central mystery of life, and mind, 
and will. 

Directly or indirectly these are the prime movers of 
all human activity, and by the impulsive force of some 
instinctive disposition every train of thought, however 
cold and passionless it may seem to be, is borne along 
towards its end. All idea that we can escape or have 
escaped from the power and formative influence of our 
desires or subjective propensities, and attained to pure 
reason, is self-deception. As William James puts it in his 
own inimitable fashion, “Certain of our Positivists keep 
chiming to us that amid the wreck of every other god and 
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idol, one divinity still stands upright—that his name is 
Scientific Truth, and that he has but one commandment, 
but that one supreme saying, “Thou shalt not be a Theist, 
for that would be to satisfy thy subjective propensities, 
and the satisfaction of these is intellectual damnation.’ 
These most conscientious gentlemen think they have 
jumped off their own feet, emancipated their mental 
operation from the control of their subjective propensities 
at large and in toto. But they are deluded. They have 
simply chosen from among the entire set of propensities 
at their command those that were certain to construct out 
of the materials given the leanest, lowest, and aridest 
result—namely, the bare molecular world, and they have 
sacrificed the rest.” A further analysis of this common 
rationalist delusion would, I think, reveal the fact that 
it is not a subjective propensity for “the leanest, lowest, 
and aridest result” which commonly moves men to the 
sacrifice and repression of their natural desires, which 
makes them embrace as reality a mechanical molecular 
world, but a strong subjective propensity for the most 
comprehensible and controllable result. 


PowWER PICTURES 


In other words, behind the passion for Truth, and often 
but thinly disguised by it, there is the passion for power, 
the indestructible, but infinitely modifiable, impulse of 
self-assertion. The presence and formative power of this 
impulse in the rationalist picture of the world does not 
invalidate it, particularly if it is fully recognised and ad- 
mitted, but it does invalidate its claim to any other or 
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higher order of reality than rival pictures in which other, 
and perhaps more reputable, subjective propensities are 
recognised as present and formative influences. The pas- 
sion for power has a determining creative influence on 
many pictures of the world which are accepted as mirrors 
of reality amongst us, and allowed to blot out other pic- 
tures which may ultimately prove to be much more ade- 
quate presentations of our real environment than these 
popular rivals actually are. 

An extreme but instructive example of such pictures 
is given by a learned Confucian commentator, Sung 
Tung-Po, who wrote: “The Barbarians’—under that 
comprehensive title he included the entire Western world 
—“are like beasts, and are not to be ruled by the same 
principles as the Chinese. Were one to attempt to control 
them by the sacred maxims of reason, it would tend to 
nothing but the greatest confusion.” There is a picture 
constructed by subjective propensity out of the slenderest 
materials and put to no preliminary test whatever, and 
yet it is the picture painted by many Chinese teachers 
which controlled the general attitude of China to the 
Western world for generations. Indeed the conflict be- 
tween that and an equally outrageous power picture 
created in much the same way for the Western mind is 
even now reaching a tragic and bloody climax in the 
China of to-day. We may smile at the naiveté and ab- 
surdity of the Chinese picture, but it is not really any 
more naive or absurd than a hundred and one power and 
fear pictures which determine our actions every day and 
constitute the main element in what is called political 
reality. 
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If we examine ourselves candidly we shall discover 
that our minds are full of similar caricatures upon which 
we act, vote, formulate convictions, make and unmake 
policies, invest large sums of money, and periodically 
butcher our neighbours. That is no exaggeration, but a 
moderately stated and sober presentation of the facts. The 
pictures of reality upon which the Great War, the Irish 
Rebellion, and the General Strike were founded were 
power and fear pictures of precisely the same quality as 
the absurdity of Sung Tung-Po. 


NATIONALISM 


Nationalism, which is one of the greatest motive forces 
in the world to-day, is a response to the pseudo or picture 
environment created by the unchecked and uncontrolled 
subjective propensities of mankind. It is a picture of the 
world in which its reality is presented as composed of a 
number of sovereign independent States whose security 
and welfare depend upon the strength of their armies and 
mavies, and upon the height of the tariff walls erected 
round each one to restrain and obstruct the freedom of 
trade. This picture of the world is accepted by millions 
as obviously true. Indeed they are not conscious of it as 
a picture at all; it is to them reality. Practical men con- 
tinue to justify Disraeli’s cynicism and practise the errors 
of their fathers, calmly stigmatising anything else as 
idealism. But the “obvious truth” and “self-evident 
reality” of this picture depend upon and are derived from 
its power of appeal not to our reason, still less to our 
conscience, but to our primitive passions and subjective 
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propensities. It is a phantasy of exactly the same quality 
as Sung Tung-Po’s. When submitted to the test of ex- 
perience it has led to results so monstrous, painful, and 
mad that in any other connection we would regard them 
as conclusive proof that our picture was absurd. It is as 
though after testing a chemical formula for an artificial 
fertiliser, and discovering that it blasted, poisoned, and 
destroyed every piece of land it touched, we were to spend 
millions of money upon the mass production of it and 
infinite labour upon spreading it over our fields. 


THE PROSTITUTION OF SCIENCE 


This picture of the world has been rationalised and 
clothed in the scientific terminology which the modern 
mind demands to disguise and dignify its survivals of 
savagery and barbarism. To supply modern dress for 
primitive man the sciences have been prostituted and 
forced to lend their authority to bastard philosophies. 
Darwin has been a name to conjure with. Technical 
biological terms such as “natural selection,” the “struggle 
for existence,” the “survival of the fittest,” have been 
given a philosophical significance with an utterly naive 
indifference to the irrational absurdities involved in their 
misuse. “Christianity is all bunk,” a business man observed 
to me after Sir Arthur Keith’s address to the British 
Association. “Science knocked the bottom out of that 
Sunday-school sentiment years ago, and now Sir Arthur 
Keith has put the tin hat on it. Darwin was right. We 
are all animals when you take the trimmings off. The 
strong man gets the prize, and the weak man goes to the 
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wall. You will never stop war. It’s Nature’s method. The 
survival of the fittest.”” He was just a decent fellow, ex- 
pert, I believe, at selling bananas wholesale, and wholly 
innocent of brains. But the philosophy which he expressed 
in crude and brutal terms has been clothed in pseudo- 
scientific dignity by many thinkers who did not possess 
the excuse of his invincible ignorance. Such names as 
Cramb, Chamberlain, Treitschke, Troeltsch, Naumann, 
Bernhardi, will occur at once to the mind, and there has 
been a host of lesser fry to popularise their more academic 
barbarities. So persistent and suggestive has the propa- 
ganda by publicists and journalists been that belief in this 
picture has become second nature and common sense in 
the Western world. Millions are as confident of its cor- 
respondence with reality as they are of their own ex- 
istence. Nevertheless it must be stated with emphasis that 
it is nothing but a picture, and a picture created neither 
by reason nor by examined experience, but by blind pas- 
sion and fear. It is, in fact, a pathological phantasy. 


THE MARXIAN MELODRAMA 


Another phantasy with a similar psychological origin 
which has exercised and continues to exercise enormous 
influence on the modern world is that upon which Com- 
munism, or what has, with tragically unconscious irony, 
been called Scientific Socialism, is based. This picture 
owes its power, if not its actual origin, to the dramatic 
genius of Karl Marx. He was a consummate artist who, 
using the difficult and unpromising medium of an ex- 
tremely complex and obscure economic terminology, 
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produced a magnificently simple passion picture of the 
industrial world. It is a vital and realistic study in Red 
and White. The world is conceived of as being divided, 
not vertically into many conflicting States, but horizontally 
into two conflicting classes. There is a bold simplicity 
about this conception which gives it an immense and im- 
mediate power of appeal to the deepest passions of men. 
Here are the two great armies of the Proletariate and 
the Bourgeoisie, the Blood-Red Banners flying and the 
White, marching to their final conflict, the glorious issue 
of which is predetermined by inexorable economic fate. 
Intellectual criticism of this picture has quite naturally 
proved futile. The validity or invalidity of the economic 
theories involved is to the minds of those who feel and 
answer to its challenge as entirely beside the point as the 
obscurity of the terminology in which they are stated. 
The theories may be riddled with criticism, but the drama 
of injustice and tyranny remains entirely self-evident in 
its truth to some, and its falsehood to others, because of 
its appeal to conflicting passions. If the facts do not fit 
the picture, so much the worse for the facts. They must 
be forced to fit it. The titanic effort of the Bolshevist 
minority to force the facts of the Russian collapse at the 
end of the War to fit the Marxian picture is and will 
remain a classic example of large-scale response to pseudo 
environment and its disastrous results. The Marxian pic- 
ture is a work of genius, one of the most effective passion 
pictures ever created. It has all the points required to 
compose a moving appeal: (1) A gloomy and terrible 
beginning which does justice to all the darkest and ugliest 
facts of the present painted in in heavy black without 
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relief. (2) A perfectly simple presentation of the cause 
of this evil which falls into the Bad Man v. Good Man, 
or Villain v. Hero, motive beloved of popular melodrama- 
tists. (3) A glorious and golden ending with the hero 
triumphant and the villain lying dead in a pool of his 
own blood after a thrilling fight, the issue of which is a 
foregone conclusion. Here you have all the elements neces- 
sary for the scenario of a dead sure thing on the movies. 
It is a dead sure thing. It is travelling all over the world 
and drawing enormous audiences. Its power in the East 
grows day by day. It adds to its appeal there by the ease 
with which it brings in the passion of the race and colour 
conflict. The hero is black, brown, or yellow, and the 
villain white. The nationalist, or pseudo-Darwinian, and 
the Marxian pictures coalesce in the East and together 
form a drama of hypnotic power which is stirring millions 
to their very depths. Let us be clear in our minds, at the 
risk of repetition, that the influence and appeal of these 
pictures has little or nothing to do with their ascertained 
or tested correspondence with reality. So long as they do 
not too violently conflict with present experience, their 
correspondence with reality is taken for granted because 
of their appeal to primitive passions. 


THE INTELLECTUALIST FALLACY 


Purely intellectual and destructive criticism of the pas- 
sion pictures, which leaves the emotions, desires, and sub- 
jective propensities untouched, will never produce any 
effect upon them. Our success in the abstract sciences 
where we deal with questions in which our passions are 
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only slightly involved, and from the consideration of 
which their influence can therefore with comparative ease 
be eliminated, has led us to form a false hope based upon 
the failure to distinguish between abstract and concrete, 
or what are aptly called “live,” issues. Mathematics, 
chemistry, and physics deal with abstractions, and in the 
questions they seek to answer the passions are but little 
involved. Economics and Politics deal with concrete reali- 
ties in which our most dominant and powerful passions 
are of necessity and quite inevitably involved. To imagine 
that we can deal with concrete as we deal with abstract 
issues is a dangerous fallacy, upon which many false 
hopes have been founded. Nothing can cope with and 
overcome a passion picture but another passion picture 
which provides a more complete and satisfying unification 
and harmony of the passions, tending to purify and uplift 
them. A picture which offers what the psychologists call 
an adequate sublimation of the emotions. That is to say 
that the tendency of the human mind to dramatise reality 
is an inevitable and legitimate tendency which must not 
be despised or sacrificed to pseudo-rationalist demands 
which are based upon unconscious self-deception. Now, 
it is this purified and sublimated passion picture of the 
total real environment which it is the function of religion 
to supply. 


PassION PICTURES, TRUE OR FALSE 


The value of the passion picture of reality supplied by 
a religion must be estimated in the last issue by its capacity 
to stand the test of experience as a basis of social and 
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individual action. It is necessary also that it should not 
contradict or fail to include such thoroughly tested, 
though necessarily sectional, pictures of reality as have 
been or can be obtained where adequate tests can be de- 
vised and applied. While therefore Science and Religion 
may, and in times of rapid transition must, temporarily 
conflict, no ultimate antagonism can be admitted as ex- 
isting between them, without at the same time admitting 
despair either of ultimate rationality on the one hand, or 
ultimate goodness and beauty on the other. Either admis- 
sion involves the necessity of submission on the part of 
man to a perpetual maladjustment to his real environment. 
The voluntary submission to perpetual maladjustment is 
but another name for degeneracy and death. While there- 
fore human life remains in any way healthy and vigorous, 
the demand for a passion picture of reality which shall 
commend itself to man as rationally consistent, morally 
good, and zsthetically harmonious must and will continue. 
The criticism of the Nationalist or pseudo-Darwinian and 
the Communist or Marxian passion pictures upon which so 
much of our modern life is based is (a) that they do not 
harmonise with or include thoroughly tested pictures of 
reality, (b) that when tested as a basis of individual and 
social action they lead to unforeseen and deplorable re- 
sults, and (c) that they stimulate without either har- 
monising or purifying the primitive passions. The claim 
of Christianity is that the Christ-drama supplies a passion 
picture of the real environment which can and will satisfy 
every test which can legitimately be applied to it. 

The criticism commonly levelled against the Christian 
passion picture that it is anthropomorphic will, if you 
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have followed and agreed with the argument up to this 
point, leave you quite cold. A picture which is to con- 
centrate, harmonise, and adequately sublimate the passions 
of humanity cannot be less than human. The dogma that 
Truth must be impersonal is due to the rationalist trade 
disease which is the result of their perpetual dealing with 
abstractions rather than concrete realities. The true pas- 
pion picture must have the quality of drama, and an im- 
personal drama is a contradiction in terms. 


Passion PicTuRES INEVITABLE 


It must not be supposed that the specimen passion pic- 
tures, the Nationalist and the Marxian, which we have 
examined are the only pictures in the modern world. To 
begin with, these two pictures exist in millions of different 
forms. The human mind is endlessly and persistently crea- 
tive. The pictures of the environment fade and combine, 
are sharpened here and condensed there, as we make them 
completely our own. They are not photographically lined 
on the tablets of the mind, but are perpetually reworked 
by the artistic faculty in us all into a personal expression 
of ourselves. The great pictures are types upon which we 
base our own creations rather than models which we faith- 
fully reproduce. Sometimes the resemblance to the original 
is so close as almost to amount to a reproduction, some- 
times it is scarcely recognisable. There are almost as many 
Socialisms as there are Socialists, as many Nationalisms 
as there are Nationalists, and as many Christianities as 
there are Christians. Moreover, there is an endless variety 
of personal passion pictures mostly ego-centred. These are 
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sexually erotic, combative, acquisitive, ascetic, or sensuous 
dramas according to the temperament of the individual, 
who is always the hero or heroine occupying the centre 
of the stage. Most of us start, and some of us end, life 
with nothing to act upon but some ego-centred drama, 
or series of dramas, as pictures of our real environment. 
Those of us who never get away from the ego-centric 
presentation are in the literal sense of that word “idiots,” 
purely private individuals whose lives are phantastic, 
based upon dreams. In a world of uncertainties one thing 
we can be quite certain of is that no one of us is the true 
centre of the cosmic drama. Out of “idiots” no sort of 
real social unity can be formed, they are the mental para- 
sites of society. But they are sub-human and parasitic not 
because they live on a drama or picture of reality, but 
because they live on an ego-centric and therefore phan- 
tastic drama. : 

From the necessity of dramatising reality we cannot, 
and should not, desire to escape. What we should desire 
is a dramatic presentation of the real environment which 
will (1) correspond with and include adequately tested 
sectional pictures, (2) stand the test of results as a basis 
of action on a large and a small scale, (3) concentrate, 
harmonise, and adequately sublimate the passions of men. 


THE CHRISTIAN PASSION PICTURE 


The only drama at present existing and exercising 
power over the minds of men which seems to me to have 
any chance of standing that threefold test is that Drama 
in five acts the hero of which is the Carpenter of Naza- 
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reth, the universal Man, Christ Jesus. In Him we rightly 
see not a man, but humanity. He is humanity perfected 
and personified, and therefore for man sets the standard 
of Divinity. He is the Jogos—the significance or meaning 
—of the real environment, made flesh, that is expressing 
itself in terms of human personality, the only terms in 
which that significance could be made intelligible to man. 
The Birth, Death, Resurrection, Ascension, and Coming 
to Judgment of the Son of Man constitute a universal 
drama which by reason of its rational consistency with 
the facts of life, its soundness as a basis of conduct, and 
its transcendent and transforming beauty is the best 
presentation of the real environment we can or are in the 
least likely to obtain. The meaning, the moral and zesthetic 
significance, of the cosmic process which we call evolu- 
tion, is best conceived of and imagined as a perpetual com- 
ing to birth of the perfectly human, which is the divine 
life. Evolution is perpetual Incarnation. The moral and 
zesthetic significance of the agony which the cosmic 
process involves is best imagined and conceived of as the 
creative and—because the unsolved and insoluble mystery 
of evil as distinct from imperfection makes it necessary 
that the process of creation should include the process of 
redemption—the Redemptive agony of the divine life in 
man. Evolution is the perpetual suffering of God in and 
for Man. 

The significance of the unconquerable hope which 
springs eternal in the human breast is best imagined as 
the Resurrection—the victory over suffering and death— 
of God in Man. Evolution is the perpetual triumph of 
God in Man. The majestic drama reaches its climax and 
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perfection in the Ascension. The whole meaning of the 
cosmic process is best imagined and conceived of as the 
Ascent of God in Man to perfection. Had we kept our 
eyes firmly fixed upon that Ascending Figure and con- 
ceived of the meaning of evolution in terms of it, we 
would not have fallen into the fallacy of explaining the 
end by the beginning, the “man is only an animal,” “mind 
is only matter,” “religion is only fear of ghosts or sex” 
types of thought, the idolatry of genetics which has 
turned sound biology into poisonous philosophy, and 
transformed its blessing to a curse. Evolution is the As- 
cent of God in Man. 

Finally, the meaning of that process of selection which 
runs throughout the length and breadth of life is best 
conceived of and imagined as the Coming to Judgment 
of God in Man. Inasmuch as Christ is by hypothesis the 
expressed meaning of the real environment of the human 
creature, natural selection must in its ultimate significance 
be the Judgment of Jesus Christ. Only those who are 
“ft? for that environment or can adapt themselves to it 
can survive. That means that the Christian virtues contain 
the ultimate survival values. As through evolution in time 
the true nature and meaning of the world in which we 
live is progressively revealed to us, it becomes more and 
more evident that we can only live in it as we conform 
to the Christian standard and attain to the Christian 
virtues. Through the pressure of our environment upon 
us the Man Christ Jesus—who is its ultimate significance 
—is slowly but surely compelling us to bring everything 
in the world and in our lives to the judgment of his 
universal and perfected humanity and to condemn as un- 
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worthy to live whatever is not in harmony with it. Even 
the Church herself must accept and endeavour to live up 
to that standard and ruthlessly condemn in herself what 
is not in accordance with it. It is this sublime and tran- 
scendently beautiful drama of suffering Love which sup- 
plies what I believe to be the true passion picture of the 
real environment. In the light of it I interpret the times 
in which I live, and the vast changes that are taking place 
around me. As I sit and write I can almost hear the bar- 
riers of race, nation, and class breaking down under the 
grinding pressure of the environment. Already the inde- 
pendent sovereign nation, looking to its army and navy 
for security, is an anachronism and an absurdity. The 
classes merge and melt. The races are brought face to 
face and must learn to live together. A new world-wide 
unity of interdependence makes mutual sympathy, toler- 
ance, and trust, and mutual loving service indispensable 
conditions of life and progress. There is agony, there will 
be more agony. But there is also life and there will be 
more life. God in Christ is our real environment in whom 
we live and move and have our being. 


WE ARE THE HANDs oF Gop 


In the words of that brilliant if unequal thinker and 
seer Count Keyserling, “I recognise that the practical 
superiority of Christianity is the expression of an absolute 
metaphysical advantage: it embodies as no other religion 
does the spirit of freedom. Man conditioned by nature 
can show himself free only in two ways: by saying yes 
inwardly to all events, and by taking the initiative in 
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directing them. Accordingly two commandments sum up 
Christian ethics: that everyone should take his cross upon 
himself, and that everyone should fearlessly fight for the 
victory of good in a spirit of ready self-sacrifice. These 
two commandments really induce a life of freedom in 
everyone. If the Indians, the profoundest of all thinkers, 
fail in practical life, this is due to the fact that they do 
not know how to impress their free being on appearance. 
Instead of taking up their cross they think of its insub- 
stantiality . . . instead of letting the recognition of their 
essential unity with Brahma, who wishes to manifest him- 
self more and more fully in this world, develop into action 
by displaying initiative everywhere in accordance with the 
divine will, they merely watch how God helps himself. 
We know nothing like as much as they do; but the teach- 
ing of Christ induces us to live according to their knowl- 
edge. A unique formative power is undoubtedly inherent 
in Christianity ; it is the only spiritual religion which pos- 
sesses such power. We are the hands of God. These hands 
are blind and their blindness has caused much mischief. 
But if one day they are guided by the Spirit of recogni- 
tion, it is they who will, in so far as it is possible at all, 
succeed in founding the kingdom of heaven upon earth.” 
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“For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?” 

Jesus Curist, St. Matthew xvi. 26. 


“Let every soul recall then, at the outset, the truth that soul is the 
author of all living things, that it has breathed the life into them all, 
whatever is nourished by earth and sea, all the creatures of the air, 
the divine stars in the sky; it is the maker of the sun; itself formed 
and ordered this vast heaven and conducts all that rhythmic motion: 
and it is a principle distinct from all these to which it gives law and 
movement and life, and it must of necessity be more honorable than 
they, for they gather or dissolve as soul brings them life or abandons 
them, but soul, since it can never abandon itself, is of eternal being.” 

Protinus, 5th Ennead, Tractate I, 2. 


“Soul never was in space; and the Divine Intellect, again, is dis- 
tinguished from soul as being still more free.” 
Prorinus, 5th Ennead, Tractate II, 2. 
Translated by S. Mackenna. 


III 


LIFE AS MATERIAL 


I 


Ae a certain period of the world’s history that which 
we now call man separated himself from the course 
of life, or perhaps it would be better to say that at one 
moment one man realised that such a separation was pos- 
sible, and, if possible, it must become his one definite 
aspiration, the aim of all effort and all conscious desire. 
It is the period which is celebrated in the Genesis legend 
of Adam and Eve; it is a period which recurs at the very 
least once in the conscious life of every man born on the 
earth since that early dawn. The tendency, impressively 
and curiously strong, to deny or ignore the fact of that 
moment, to dispute its validity, to belittle its importance, 
or to evade its implications and responsibilities is the 
tendency to which theologians have given the name of 
original sin. Every deliberate act of the will which en- 
courages the same treason, the same inclination to slip 
back into the course of natural life is what they have 
called actual sin. Until that certain and difficult discovery 
of his destiny, man was as the stones and the trees and 
the beasts, material for life—a form, fantastic, weak, 
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occasionally decorative, with which life made patterns on 
our earth. Since that time any naked baby, whimpering 
and puling, feeble and foolish, is of more importance, of 
greater significance than the might of mountains, the flow 
and force of rivers, the unceasing, orderly disorder of 
ocean, the far spectacle of the planetary system, or the 
whole conceivable universe: life has become material for 
man. | 

I have put at its bluntest what I believe to be the truth 
about man’s relation to life. It is a view still held by a 
great many people—poets, lovers, Christians who are 
aware of the implications of their religion, and a great 
many simple people. It is opposed by much modern 
psychology . . . and therein lies, I think, perhaps its 
greatest claim to our attention, for I know few fashions 
in thought so destructive of reasonable metaphysic, of 
hard thinking and of human aspiration as the psychology 
which seeks to push man back into the stream of con- 
sciousness, to make him a creature of the Life-force, a 
mere exhibit in a mechanistic universe, or a collection of 
appetites, habits, inhibitions and complexes. It would not 
be untrue to say that a belief in the Life-force is Life’s 
greatest enemy. I am not speaking of Bergson’s own 
theory, nor of Mr. Shaw’s popularisation of that theory, 
but of the vulgarisations of the belief made by men and 
women who are glad of any chance to evade the specific 
task of humanity. In Mr. Chesterton’s “Ballad of the 
White Horse,” King Alfred sings against the pagans: 


Therefore your end is on you, 
Is on you and your kings, 
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Not for a fire in Ely fen, 

Not that your gods are nine or ten, 

But because it is only Christian men 
Guard even heathen things. 


In the same way the believer in the Spirit can claim that 
only he really understands, guards and appreciates the 
material. The great scientists, the great artists, the great 
conquerors and statesmen have always been men who did 
not believe that the world of the senses was the world of 
truth. They are all driven, in their different ways, by the 
demands of the spirit—whether known as truth or beauty 
or power. That which has moved men to the discovery 
of the secrets of the visible world has always been some- 
thing invisible: that which has compelled man to make 
from the beauty of the visible world a symbolic and more 
significant beauty has always been a desire for a loveliness 
untroubled by space and unrealisable in time: that which 
has made man carry order into the countries of confusion 
has been the vision of an order which is not discoverable 
in this universe. The few people of the world who can be 
called, in a way, happy materialists—some of the people 
of the South Sea Islands, some, perhaps, of the people of 
Africa—have never been driven to those efforts in art, in 
science, in government which are the pride and the per- 
petual desire of civilised man. The danger of a life 
bounded by the visible world is that it breeds so quickly 
in man content and satisfaction, and without discontent 
man is no better than the other animals, which have no 
gods but appetites and fears. The ordinary man and the 
artist know that man is not life’s material, but has power 
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over life, and, if he surrender it, is abandoning not an 
opinion, but the mark of distinction which is the peculiar 
quality of human nature. Abandon, of course, in will, 
not in act: we all, except the veriest handful of sublime 
spirits, abandon the position in act—we fail, that is, to 
live up to our beliefs; but we do not, until we have become 
stubborn, or perverted, or hardened, willingly abandon our 
conviction of that indefeasible difference. 


II 


It is remarkable how those whose whole lives are a 
contradiction of this belief will still pay it lip-service. I 
do not know whether young people and children of to-day 
have to suffer the same experience which we, who were 
born Victoria regnante, had so frequently and so painfully 
to endure. It would occur on one of those infernal days 
known to that remote epoch as “at home” days. On an 
“at home” day, your mother would sit in the drawing- 
room between the hours of three-thirty and six o'clock, 
surrounded by an inordinate amount of sound eating ma- 
terial, and supported, if you had them, by your sisters. 
This ceremony was a prelude to a great ceremonial rite 
known as “calls.” Women of your mother’s acquaintance, 
whom she cared little or nothing about, and had no desire 
to see or to speak to, would come on that day, burdened 
with an uncomfortable and yet delicious sense of duty— 
and this in Protestant England where flagellation or fast- 
ing or any other comparatively delectable and useful 
means of mortification were regarded as wicked—they 
would come to sit for a definite time, nibble a little food, 
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pass on a trifle of arid, triturated gossip, and leave with 
a sigh of satisfaction that “We've done the Robertses.” 
Ordinarily, the nursery only caught an echo of these 
ghastly functions; but occasionally the visitor would be 
a woman (who even, if he were feeble-minded, very rich 
or “retired,” might bring her husband) who had been 
present at your mother’s wedding. Such a woman seemed 
to think she had a right to know the worst of it, and at 
some moment during her call would ask if she couldn’t 
see the children, or the boys. Then came the trial. I must 
say, in my defence, that I always went, when summoned, 
with extreme reluctance, and with attention steadily and 
healthily fixed on the opportunity of procuring provender ; 
but I went. And then, too often, would come that common 
question. . . . After some degrading personal remarks 
had been made, and scowlingly resented, a direct colloquy 
“with your dear little boy” would be attempted; and the 
opening move was, at least if one was in the ’teens, “And 
what are you going to do with your life, little man?” 
or “What do you think you'll make of life, my dear?” 
When the questioners were women, the ordeal was not 
so bad as when one was cross-examined by a man. I can 
see now that no woman expected an answer. They knew, 
those secure, comfortable, unthinking, settled—oh ! so set- 
tled females (we knew, thank God, plenty of unsettled, 
reasonable women, but they of course never asked such 
a question)—they knew that the end of any male being, 
if he lived to be an adult, was to be flattered, controlled, 
arranged and governed by his women-folk. They were 
mostly fools; but they had no illusions about their hus- 
bands. But if a man committed the outrage, I was aware, 
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even when I was a child, that he was trying to get me 
to join some conspiracy. He was recruiting—I did not 
know why, nor for what; but I loathed it. My whole being 
quivered with fury; and it is fabled that, on one occasion, 
when tortured by some particularly persistent inquisitor, 
I firmly burst into voluble and vehement exclamation in 
answer—“Nothing! Nothing! Nothing!” And if he met 
me now I am sure he would say that I had kept my word. 

Now why did I resent that kind of interference so 
bitterly? Why does it still enrage me to hear any grown 
person, who is not entitled by the gift of a child’s in- 
timacy, examine a child about its aim or its ambitions? 
Why do I even hate to hear people who have, by the acci- 
dent of parentage or guardianship, some right of inter- 
vention, endeavouring to force children into a concrete 
statement of that which can only be seen as a vision, held 
as a hope, or kept in the heart as the heart’s secret? Once 
a boy of fourteen or so, an imaginative, sensitive, tire- 
some youth, was being pressed to consider his future. His 
guardian was kind, and would have liked to understand 
him—that he didn’t was his fault only if to be prosaic and 
hindered by daily things is a fault, and he was genuinely 
anxious about the boy. And the boy listened to the sug- 
gestions, the advice, the warnings, the offers of help, and 
said nothing very helpful in reply. And at last in despair 
the guardian varied his formula and said, “But what are 
you going to make of your life?” And the boy, whose 
love for his guardian was genuine, but tempered, I think, 
by a readiness to tease, suddenly came to life and looked 
straight at his questioner and answered: 

“The lost traveller’s dream under the hill.” 
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When the poor man told me the story, I tried to be 
sympathetic; but really what I was saying to myself was, 
“T wish I’d thought of that, ever! How splendid!” 

Now my resentment of this kind of inquisition is, I am 
quite prepared to admit, partly just squeamishness, over- 
sensitiveness: but there is in it something more, some- 
thing which I did not understand at the time, and which 
I came to understand much later in life. I resented the 
hypocrisy of the question—the self-deceit of it. No doubt 
it is better to be a hypocrite than to be damned—better 
for the sinner—but hypocrisy is one of the most disturb- 
ing sins with which to be in contact. When I come to 
think of the men and women who asked that question, 
I realise that nearly all of them were men who, in practice, 
had ceased long ago to do anything with life, and allowed 
life to do what it would with them. The life of business, 
the life of convention, the life of a profession, the life of 
religion . . . to any of these they had given up the sacred 
control of their own lives. They had surrendered that 
which man cannot surrender and remain able to become 
completely man—they had surrendered the power and the 
right to use life as material. And yet they retained, as the 
very form of their question showed, a belief in the tradi- 
tion. They were false, as most of us are, in their practice; 
but in their hearts, as in their instinctive speech, they still 
paid a weary and half-conscious tribute to the truth. 

What event or fancy first gave to the first man, walking 
difficultly upright, the conviction that he was in reality 
different in kind from the life of force and spectacle all 
around him, we shall never know. It may have been the 
taming of fire, or the making of the wheel, or the dis- 
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covery of language, or the invention of death at a dis- 
tance. Or it may have been a sudden conviction of how 
much more important were the intangible things in life 
than the tangible; and the whole of our spiritual kingdom 
may have had as its remoter origin the world of emotion. 
We do not know; nor does it greatly matter. What is of 
importance is that we should recognise the truth that 
man’s development has been inalienably bound up with 
his intenser realisation of the truth of his difference; and 
that, at the moment, this realisation is becoming for most 
men in many parts of the world more and more difficult. 

The history of most of us is the history not of lessons 
learnt but of truths forgotten. There is a vast social and 
political and friendly machinery brought to bear on every- 
one born into the world to make him submit—submit to 
those forces which would be powerless unless we admitted 
their power, forces to which the prince of this world gives 
so convincing an appearance of reality. It is hard for a 
man to deny the reality and the importance of the things 
he does, the things he has to do, day by day. Mere exten- 
sion in time and space bestow on things an extraordinary 
significance; and we find it easy to forget that this very 
extension is not a fact, but something which we give to 
these objects, and which we can, when we wish, withdraw. 
A great many of us never wish for that withdrawal. 
People, occupied in their businesses or their pleasures, be- 
come like actors who are possessed by their roles. A man 
learns a part, or one type of part—he learns some good 
piece of business, he invents and uses a plausible make-up. 
Life, he thinks, is then much easier for him. He knows 
what impression he is making on his fellows. They know 
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what to expect of him. He becomes so used to this pattern, 
that he soon learns to identify his self with it: he is as 
shocked at the idea of exposing his natural soul in public 
as at the idea of exposing his natural body. Men can be 
heard to complain that they are “not themselves” without 
this or that, or apart from a particular room, or piece of 
furniture, or place or country. Sometimes, no doubt, that 
is because a man has so impressed himself on objects that 
they are an extension of his personality—he misses them 
as weapons, as means; more often the complaint means 
that the man’s personality has gradually been shaped, al- 
tered, absorbed, abolished by the objects—he misses them 
as props. He misses them, as he truly says, because with- 
out them he is not himself. 

But is not this concession to the object, to the conven- 
tion, to the pressure of social life necessary? Would things 
ever get done without it? Of course they would not. I 
will not pretend to think that the world would not be a 
happier and a cleaner place if a great many things did not 
get done; unintelligent, unspiritual energy has done far 
more harm to the soul and mind of man than ever was 
caused by laziness or indifference. I am not, however, 
objecting to the itch for action, nor even to the passion for 
conformity. My protest is against the entirely false em- 
phasis laid on these two harmless aids to the social life. 
It hurts no man to work, if he knows that work ig: a 
means, and not an end, and has reality only in so far as 
it has spiritual character; it hurts no man to conform, 
if he knows that conformity is only a kind of manners, 
a sort of universal etiquette. The curse comes because that 
which occupies most of a man’s time and that which con- 
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trols most of his social life come at length to have, in 
his mind and in his soul, a vehemently disproportionate 
significance. Illusion will take the place of reality, be a 
treasure and not a tool, and where the treasure is there 
will the heart be also. 

Reality? Everyone knows what it is, and no one can 
say. Everybody recognises it, and most of us deny it the 
courtesy of a greeting. Everyone, at one moment, at the 
least, has paid honour at that shrine; and too many spend 
the rest of their lives trying to forget the way thither, and 
denying the obligations of its service. People get angry 
about reality—even the philosophers. Savage things are 
snarled about reason by one group, and then the advocates 
of reason, with acerbity and contempt, attack their op- 
ponents. What is there to say except that both sides are 
right? The natural man is a Platonist, at any rate in his 
highest moments; and would be revolted by a purely ma- 
terial explanation of a child’s affection, of the happiness 
of married love, even of the pleasure felt in some ordinary 
social enjoyment. What he is suspicious of is the 
philosopher’s explanation of facts he knows to be true. 
He purposes to live rather than to think, to feel rather 
than to understand, to love rather than to speak. It is not 
an unhealthy instinct; but he must not forget that saying 
of a great modern philosopher: 


“Metaphysics is the finding of bad reasons for what 
we believe upon instinct, but to find those reasons is no 
less an instinct.” 


There are modern writers—Mr. D. H. *Lawrence is the 
chief—who have carried very far the anti-intellectualist 
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position, which can be found in the philosophies of James 
and Bergson. They are really expressing the values of 
the ordinary man who prefers not to think; they defend 
volubly what he defends stubbornly and in silence, the 
fact that the intensest part of our living happens neither 
in the mind nor in the senses, but in 


“that dark inner world—that twilight of reflection—in 
which we grope and wander from day to day, fighting 
with devils whose name is legion, whose bewildered gloom 
is lit by strange lights of love and pain, and transforms 
itself a hundred times an hour. Love and pain and death, 
but above all things chance and choice are present for us 
all; they are the most real things in life . . . these are 
the things we really know, and all else is secondary and 
subordinate, or partial and abstract.” 


Most of our quarrels in philosophy and theology come 
from a refusal to admit that we use the word reality in a 
very loose way, and in our arguments with our opponents 
too often follow the advice of “‘Single-speech” Hamilton: 


“Tt seldom happens but that some one person in a debate 
asserts something so extravagant that it is ridiculous and 
untenable. You may easily manage to treat this as the 
argument of all who have spoken.” 


Il 


Reality? 

John Robert Davidson, at the age of twenty-one, fell in 
love with Mary Joan Drake, aged eighteen. In an ecstasy 
which, unlike many ecstasies, gave him increased power of 
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expression, he told his parents, sober, elderly but kindly 
people, of this amazing and transfiguring experience. They 
were sympathetic, but cautious; friendly, but critical; and 
fuller of advice than of admiration. John Robert, who was 
fond of them, and sure of himself with that splendour 
of assurance which is childhood’s birthright, youth’s 
achievement and age’s desire, told them that, before he 
and Mary married, he was willing to take any steps which 
their experience suggested. “I know,” he said ingenuously, 
“that most of the makers of ideal states have insisted 
that marriage is an important social question, and must 
not be treated as if it only concerned the two lovers. Much 
of this Utopian advice seems to me silly or disgusting; 
but I dare say there’s something in it; and no doubt there 
are modern equivalents for the trials and examinations 
suggested by Plato, Thomas More and Francis Bacon. 
What would you like me to do?” 

“That’s good of you, my boy,” replied his father. “All 
your mother and I want to be sure of is that you and 
Mary really love one another, and that she is a real person, 
a woman of real character, for nothing in life is more 
important than to keep contact with real things. . . .” 

“Which are?” queried John Robert. 

“Well, perhaps we had better not ourselves advise you. 
For there is no doubt parents are prejudiced about their 
children’s love-affairs. But if you will consent, we should 
like to ask some of our most distinguished friends to call 
on Mary, and give us the benefit of their opinion and 
advice.” . 

John Robert winced a little at this; but he was very 
fond of his father and mother, and he had no fear at all 
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that Mary would not pass any examination with the great- 
est glory. 

“All right,” he said, ‘you make the arrangements and 
Pll fix it up with Mary.” 

A week later John Robert was summoned to his father’s 
library. He found his parents there looking extremely 
troubled and unhappy. After a pause his father said: 

“T think, John, the best thing will be for you to read 
these reports. Your mother and I cannot say how dis- 
tressed we are at their contents. They make any thought 
of your marriage with Mary Drake quite impossible—I 
use the adjective advisedly.” 

John took the papers handed to him without a word. 
There were five documents, all very brief, and he sat 
down and read them, while his look of anger and alarm 
gradually passed into one of amusement, hilarity, and 
finally extravagant joy. 

“You will not forget, John,” continued Mr. Davidson, 
“that these reports are by very old friends of ours, men 
on whose opinions we rely implicitly. They are sound, 
solid, real persons. Dr. Twentyman is a tolerant, broad- 
minded apostle of free thought, as you know; few eugen- 
ists have such a knowledge of our old families as Mr. 
Abel Skinner; Dr. Truslove is a kind and skilful physician, 
of great clinical experience; Tom Oakley, who was at 
Cambridge with me, is one of the best-known solicitors 
in London; and Mr. John Huddersley, after whom you 
were named, is one of the masters of modern banking.” 

“H’m,” said John Robert, and read the documents. This 
is what he read. 

Dr. Twentyman’s report: 


” 
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“Miss Drake made no difficulties about seeing me. In- 
deed her lack of reserve, her ebullient friendliness, her 
rather casual kindliness betokened a character far too 
unformed and uncritical. She has no knowledge of 
philosophy or psychology; and though she has been in 
contact with modern ideas since she was a girl, she dis- 
played a deplorable incapacity to distinguish between great 
and shallow thinking. She actually began one sentence, 
‘People like Bertrand Russell and Bernard Shaw.’ I found 
in her a most lamentable tolerance for superstition. She 
had recently been to Italy, and expressed her pleasure in 
certain manifestations of the cult of Mary; and though 
she showed some acquaintance with Frazer’s works, she 
had evidently never realised how that great anthropologist 
has destroyed the basis of all supernatural religion. 
Briefly, she seemed to me entirely lacking in a true sense 
of reality: I should be very sorry to welcome such a girl 
as a member of my family,” . 


Mr. Abel Skinner wrote: 


“Miss Drake, so far as I could gather from her, comes 
of very undesirable stock. Her paternal grandmother was 
a friend of Smith O’Brien, the Irish ‘patriot’; and suf- 
fered all her life from a kind of hysterical exaltation, 
which occasionally showed itself in the composition of 
political verse: I am assured by those who know that thes¢ 
verses were technically poor, but this fact is no alleviation 
—I am indeed inclined to think it makes them more alarm- 
ing as a symptom. None of Miss Drake’s more immediate 
ancestors have shown any inclination to succeed in the 
world; or to urge their husbands to succeed. Indeed her 
whole worldly attitude showed a very poor sense of the 
real things in this life.” 


Dr. Truslove’s report was rather technical, and need not 
be quoted in full. He found that Mary suffered from an 
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intermittent heart, excitability, astigmatism, blushing (es- 
pecially when questioned), colds in the head, sunburn and 
sleepiness. 


“The most serious symptom,” he concluded, “is Miss 
Drake’s apparent extreme healthiness, freedom from any 
of the ordinary manifestations of the diseases from which 
she suffers or may suffer, and her excessive carelessness 
about the whole problem of health. It was impossible to 
induce her to discuss diet seriously. She seems to eat and 
drink anything which pleases her taste. This last shows to 
me that Miss Drake has at present little sense of the 
importance of the real things in this world.” 


Tom Oakley’s letter was distressed and friendly: 


“T’m most frightfully sorry,” he wrote, “but I can’t 
recommend this Miss Drake as a good wife for old Jack. 
The dear girl is a nice, quiet, modest little thing, but she 
does not seem to me to be quite ‘all there.’ I could hardly 
get her to understand what a settlement was; and when 
I had got something through, all she could reply was that 
‘she didn’t want to be settled, and she didn’t think John 
did.’ It was like talking to a child—or, forgive me, an 
idiot. She didn’t seem to know what was real and what 
was not. We got very confused at one time because, when 
I was discussing the importance of a trust, she thought 
I meant confidence—so then I gave it up and came away.” 


Mr. Huddersley wrote: 


“T have tried my best to see Miss Mary Joan Drake, 
but have found it impossible. I have called several times, 
and was told that she was at home; but though I waited 
in the drawing-room, once for over half an hour, I never 
managed to see her. I was puzzled at this, as you may 
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imagine; but I discovered the solution when I called at 
her bank. (You remember that I asked you yesterday 
morning if you knew where she banked?) I went to my 
friend the manager there, and was told—this is in strict 
confidence, of course—that Miss Drake has no account, 
never has had an account, and has very little prospect of 
ever having one, as her only relative, Miss Tabitha Drake, 
a paternal aunt, has at the bank nothing but a very satis- 
factory overdraft. From a serious banker’s point of view 
Miss Mary Joan Drake has no existence: she is not real, 
and so the question of her marriage with John Robert 
does not arise.” 


John Robert, in spite of his father’s look of distress 
and his mother’s eyes of wonder, laughed and laughed 
and laughed. He was in love. He knew how unreal all 
these objections were; and in the end he won over his 
parents, for a belief firmly and sincerely held is always 
too much for an opinion, however reasonably formed. 


IV 


We are in continuous danger to-day of confusing life 
with the manifestations of life, feeling with its expression. 
We value character less and less, and temperament more 
and more. It is the same in art. Temperament is to char- 
acter what technique is to art, what mood is to conviction. 
Losing, as we may do through too glib an acquaintance 
with morbid psychology, our sense of the permanence of 
identity, we lose our sense of the value and the meaning 
of man in the scheme of things. 

It is so easy to drop into the illusion that all the poets, 
all the lovers, all the saints have been wrong. We are so 
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evidently part of the world, material for life. The history 
of our bodies tells us so; we are subject to the same laws 
which apparently govern the beasts; we are conditioned 
by space and time, and are at the mercy of any cataclysm 
of nature. Each conquest man makes over conditions only 
increases the thoughtful man’s sense of his dependence. 
It is true that, by pushing a button here and something 
else there, we can now hear a man in New York tell us 
that Mr. Henry Ford’s income is £10 a minute . . . we 
have, if we like, overcome space and time. We hear, that 
is, before it has spoken, a voice speaking so far away that, 
were it not for the inventions of ingenious men, we should 
have remained comfortably deaf to it. But conquer space? 
Can we be in two places at once and modify the pain of 
separation? Control time? Can we return to the repented 
past, and undo our wrong? Can we have again that bitter 
hour when we spoke harshly and with cruelty to someone 
who loved us? Discipline our dreams? Is it any easier to 
keep the mind free from mean and malicious fancies, to 
chasten the recklessness of thought and curb the wanton- 
ness of the perverted imagination? Do we not still have 
to cry as Mary Coleridge cried: 


Ah, I have striven, I have striven, 
That it might vanish as the smoke; 

Angels remember it in heaven, 

In vain I have striven, I have striven 
To forget the word that I spoke. 


See, I am fighting, I am fighting 
That I may bring it to nought. 
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It is written in fiery writing, 
In vain I am fighting, I am fighting 
To forget the thought that I thought. 


The agony of recollection and the shame of forgetful- 
ness are alike evidence that in our hearts we all know that 
what wounds and what exalts mankind is only and always 
the spiritual. No luxury and no comfort, no delight and 
no pleasure, no praise and no flattery which we may enjoy 
on the journey will mean anything to us, if we have for- 
gotten the purpose of our travels and the end of our 
labours. 

In so far as any genuine control over life and life’s 
natural forces is concerned, we can still repeat with con- 
viction and sincerity the great challenge which God made 
to Job in the old Hebrew drama. 


Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth? declare, if thou hast understanding. 

Who hath laid the measures thereof, if thou knowest? 
or who hath stretched the line upon it? 

Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened? or 
who laid the corner stone thereof; 

When the morning stars sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy? 


* * * * * * 


Hast thou entered into the treasuries of the snow? or 
hast thou seen the treasuries of the hail, 

Which I have reserved against the time of trouble, 
against the day of battle and war? 
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By what way ts the light parted, or the east wind scat- 
tered upon the earth? 

Who hath divided a watercourse for the overflowing of 
waters, or a way for the lightning of thunder; 

To cause it to rain on a land, where no man is; on the 
wilderness, wherein there is no man; 

To satisfy the desolate and waste ground? and to cause 
the bud of the tender herb to spring forth? 

Hath the rain a father? or who hath begotten the drops 
of dew? 

Out of whose womb came the ice? and the hoary frost 
of heaven, who hath gendered it? 

The waters are hid as with a stone, and the face of the 
deep is frozen. 

Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or 
loose the bands of Orion? 


And most of us have moments when we pass from the 
mood of subjection which inspired that magnificent speech 
to the mood of dejection which inspires a paragraph of a 
modern philosopher, George Santayana: 


“Tt is this sorry self of mine sitting here in the dark, 
one of this serried pack of open-mouthed fools, hungry 
for illusion, that is responsible for the spectacle; for if a 
foolish instinct had not brought me to the playhouse, and 
if avid eyes and an idealising understanding had not 
watched the performance, no part of it would have abused 
me; and if no one came to the theatre, the actors would 
soon flit away like ghosts, the poets would starve, the 
scenery would topple over and become rubbish, and the 
very walls would disappear. Every part of experience, as 
it comes, is illusion; and the source of this illusion is my 
animal nature, blindly labouring in a blind world.” 
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It is out of a despair as extreme as this that we can gain 
confidence. We shall always find that in any philosophy 
which reduces everything to illusion, that makes reality 
nothing but a process, consciousness a fancy, the will an 
absurdity—in such a philosophy there is one fixed point 
—the judgment of the philosopher. Yet there is neither 
“I” to speak nor “he” to listen, we are both alike illusions ; 
and finally all that mechanistic philosophy comes to is 
that, in a world of complete illusion, the final illusion 
is that one tiny fragment of the pattern has the power to 
decide that that which appears to be is not, while all the 
time that tiny fragment is itself part of the nescience and 
the nothing which it affirms. The position, ultimately, has 
always seemed to me nonsense; it is as if a man by com- 
mitting suicide should claim to demonstrate that there is 
no such thing as life. 

Yet this mood, whether it be known as mood or harden 
into a philosophy, has in it a recognition of man’s mastery 
over life, just as that recognition can be plucked from the 
philosophy of the worldly. The worldly man goes seeking 
converts, because he needs assurance that his own factual 
rejection of the truth is justifiable: the determinist desires 
a similar assurance that his conceptual rejection is valid. 
Both act from timidity; they are afraid of that in their 
own souls which, perhaps only once but once always, 
warns them that they have done treacherously to the spirit 
of man. For to allow oneself to be impressed or cowed 
by life, by size, by appearance is to surrender what Bun- 
yan called the citadel of Mansoul. 

Go back to the very beginnings of our western culture 
—back to the Homeric poems. In the Iliad you have a 
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poem written at a time when men found it far harder 
continuously to remember that life was theirs for the 
making. Actual human existence was of little account 
either to those who took, or those who lost, it. The com- 
mon man felt himself, in a way scarcely conceivable to 
us, at the mercy of life. He kept contact, if he dared and 
as he could, with the powers beyond life by magic, by 
religion, by primitive forms of society—and he found, as 
we find, that all three ways of escape become too easily 
ways of bondage. Continually he was in the position, 
lamented later by the Latin poet, propter vitam vivendi 
perdere causas—in order to keep up with life he lost the 
very reason for living at all. Yet Homer, as do all poets, 
knew well enough that the power beyond life is that which 
alone, at the end, when hope is gone, and courage is grown 
cynical, and the soul a phantom, will suddenly seize on a 
man and make him once more proclaim that he lives, not 
by or in the stream of consciousness, but defiantly separate, 
savagely and fiercely above the battle which appears to 
confuse and to hide him. 

Achilles is sulking. He will come out of his tent neither 
for his own honour nor the honour of the armies. He has 
not been fairly treated. The slave who should have been 
his has been taken by another. He is, indeed, a pattern of 
that most pitiable type of person who thinks his reputation 
rests on what he has and does, not on what he is. He 
surrenders, that is, to the servitude of the pattern of life. 
And then Patroclus is killed, and Patroclus is his friend 

_ and for his friend’s sake, for the sake of honouring 
his friend by rescuing his body and giving it its proper 
respect, he goes back into the battle. The Homeric age 
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was primitive and this instance of other-worldiness is in 
its recorded details savage enough; but it is an excellent 
example of what I mean when I say that man is most 
truly man when he arouses himself against life, and forces 
life to be the material, the symbol, the very stuff of his 
spirit. 

What we need to hold and to recover to-day is that 
determination. It is becoming harder. Man, by the inven- 
tion of machines, by his discoveries of the constituents 
of life, is in danger of succumbing to the illusion that, 
in so doing, he is conquering and using life. The exact 
contrary is true. We are becoming the creatures of our 
inventions, the slaves of our discoveries; and these inven- 
tions and discoveries are really only variations, of ex- 
quisite skill and of exquisite unimportance, of that world- 
life from which it is the nature of man to escape, which 
it is the business of man to transcend. 

I used a moment ago the word “other-worldly.” I dis- 
like the word, but the idea behind it is valuable. 

What, for instance, is it which finally moves Achilles? 
What compels him to go back on his pride, to abandon his 
obstinacy and fight once more for the Greeks? He has 
nothing to gain. Patroclus is dead, and nothing can bring 
his friend back from the dim region where the ghosts 
pipe thinly on the shores of doubtful waters. Achilles 
changes his mind and goes into the fight because he is 
afraid that, now that Patroclus is dead, there may die 
in him that spirit which is man’s burden and privilege, 
the spirit which makes him measure himself against the 
universe, and count all honour, and all ambition and all 
pride, everything which one can achieve by yielding to 
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life, as less than nothing beside that which one can only 
hold by denying life and forcing its patterns to take the 
shape of one’s will. In much of Greek literature you will 
find the growth of mansoul illustrated in the crises of the 
lives of men and women. The Greek idea of dvdyxn—of 
ineluctable destiny, expressed in sacred rules and conven- 
tions—stood for the idea of the life-force; and Orestes 
and Electra, even Clytaemnestra, Helen and Cassandra, 
Odysseus himself, though some of them apparently fail, 
are examples of man’s fight against that reabsorption into 
life which would mean a return to the conditions of the 
world before man had realised his birthright, known it to 
be inalienable except by his own fault, and held in his 
heart the faith that on his determination to abide by that 
_ vision rested not only his own fate, but the fate of more 
than any man can imagine or understand. 


Vv 


As I say, I dislike the word other-worldliness, for it 
implies something which I believe to be profoundly un- 
true; that there are two worlds, two spheres, that is, in 
which it is possible for man to expatiate, to realise him- 
self, to achieve in its perfection that imaginative vision 
which, at the first dawn in Eden, troubled the anxious 
dreams of Adam. You can say either that there is, for 
man, no world . . . “I have overcome the world”—only 
a realm of reality of which the external world is, until 
conquered, the contradiction, and when conquered, the 
symbol and the means; or that for man there is only one 
world, God’s world, the age of ages which we call, in 
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lack of better language, eternity, and which it is our busi- 
ness to know here, to insist on here, and to express in 
and through that other order which only has reality in 
so far as it can be used for such expression. Now there 
are two chief dangers which confront us as we try to keep 
true to the vision, to keep constantly, if unconsciously, 
alive within us the sense of that eternal order to which 
we know—not by our heads, or by our hearts, by our 
spirits or in our bodies, but with our whole selves and 
through our bodies—that we indubitably belong. The first 
danger is that which has overtaken Indian philosophy. To 
the Indian philosopher all matter, all appearance, is pro- 
foundly an illusion: the world of matter is hardly allowed 
to have even a proximate reality. From this has come the 
further belief that man too is an illusion, not in the sense 
that Santayana would argue, but in the sense that man 
and the universe are alike fancies in the dream of Brahma, 
a dream about which we know nothing, except that it is, 
and that outside it we have not even a pretence of a 
shadowy existence. The danger here is clear enough—it 
is that the conviction of unreality which we hold about 
life, about the world of sense and time and space, has 
been allowed to pass into that other region and invade 
the very spirit by whose power alone we have been able 
to convict the external world of unreality. It is not, I 
think, a danger to which non-Eastern peoples are very 
liable, though there are signs of it in the moral, esthetic 
and political nihilism of the Slav. 

The other danger, and the more subtle, is the danger of 
the poet. An art demands something of solitude; and 
solitude, to the weak and to a few strong men who are 
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lonely by vocation not by choice, is a question of isolation. 
Take this danger at its plainest. In the ‘nineties of last 
century it was common form for the poets of that de- 
cadence to meet all objections of the philistines with the 
indignant demand that art should be respected and re- 
garded before life. There are two errors here. . . first, 
the demand ignores the truth that life is an art quite as 
difficult as the writing of Alexandrine sonnets; secondly, 
that an art which finds itself in any contact with life, 
except for purposes of transcendence and transvaluation, 
deserves no greater consideration from others than busi- 
ness or other human activities pursued under the illusion 
that man is but a part of the pattern. Art is never in 
competition with life . . . art is interpretation, expres- 
sion, transcendence. Those who hold the lower view of 
art find themselves, however unexpectedly, in the arena 
with the non-artists ; and it is useless for a man accoutered 
as a gladiator and bent on destroying his fellow to assume 
the airs of a martyr thrown to the ravening lions of 
secular entertainment. The solitude of the artist, just as 
the solitude of the saint, is normally a solitude which can 
only be achieved in company. For no man can really feel 
he is alone until he knows that to be alone is impossible; 
to confuse company with contact, or solitude with the life 
of a hermit (though both contact and anchoritism may 
be lovely and helpful things), is to commit the vulgar 
error of confounding reality with appearance. The poet 
or musician or painter who, by the careful manipulation 
of a family, succeeds in making for himself a nest of 
perfect quiet, into which domestic cares can never enter, 
in which meals are unnoticeable because they are regular, 
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and warmth and sleep descend from a heaven he has done 
nothing to make and whose denizens he would not recog- 
nise if he met them on the stairs, that man is not solitary 
—he is merely selfish. He thinks he is avoiding personal 
contacts when all he is doing is evading the responsibility 
attaching to them. His dreams are lovely to himself and 
a nightmare to his friends, and to his family. 

The cure for this danger is simple. We do not know 
for certain when and how man first became man, first 
realised that life was not his master but his workshop. 
We do not know, but I think we may guess. Just as 
Achilles learned, under the stress of love and pity and 
despair, to know that nothing mattered to him except the 
companionship which he had lost for ever, so innumerable 
men and women first realised the illusion of time, the 
fatuity of space, the unreality of the world of appearance, 
when they first cared intensely for some other person. The 
cynic makes easy game of the perpetual confidence of 
lovers, the self-deceit, the mistakes, the ridiculous self- 
importance which mark human affection at its intensest. 
He points out the universality of this error, the wide- 
spread character of this delusion, the idiotic idealisation 
of this purely physiological phenomenon. And the lovers 
laugh, but do not often try to refute his logic. Yet the 
cynic’s logic is thoroughly rotten. A thing that is universal 
need not be false. To deny the reality of that personal 
communion is as stupid as it would be to say that, because 
everyone suffers hunger, food is not good, or that, because 
all desire and benefit by sleep, wisdom resides only with 
the insomniac. The cynic goes further than AZsop’s fox. 
He tries to persuade us not that taillessness is fashionable, 
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‘but that our tails are an illusion, a mere trick of the 
imagination to gratify our sense of pride. We know better. 
Only in the experience of human communion, whether 
it is felt in personal love, in the love of the brethren, or 
in the love of common service, do we find that sufficient 
proof that life is ours for the making. Does anything 
make time go so oddly, so madly as love? Month after 
month of lonely, uncongenial life will seem less to us than 
a day spent in real companionship, in the eternal intensity 
which alone makes for us reality . . . a look, the touch 
of a hand, a caress, and the years roll away, time vanishes, 
and space becomes a tiresome whimsy of the animal 
nature. A modern poet who cannot be suspected of over- 
idealism made an immortal lyric out of that truth: 


Only a man harrowing clods 
In a slow silent walk, 

With an old horse that stumbles and nods 
Half asleep as they stalk ; 


Only thin smoke without flame 
From the heaps of couch-grass: 

Yet this will go onward the same, 
Though Dynasties pass. 


Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by: 

War's annals will cloud into night 
Ere their story die. 


To hold this belief is not easy. It is not meant to be. 
The method of our life is the resolution of contradictions, 
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the combining of incompatibles. And if we determine to 
keep as clear as we can this supreme right and duty to 
live in eternity, and shape life to our eternal needs, we are 
going to find it a difficult task. In particular it will be 
difficult because we shall always be in danger of being 
deceived by parodies. As we go on we shall find it easier 
to distinguish false from true, but never so easy that we 
can afford to neglect the chances of that danger... 
nearly always, however, if we are not imaginatively lazy 
or luxurious, one moment will come in every difficulty 
when it is possible to see that there is a choice, and a 
choice between what is, for us, truth and falsehood. The 
hardest times will always be those when what is wrong 
presents itself in the guise of affection or duty. Yet here 
we must most obstinately guard our truth. For if we yield 
to the world, to the immense pressure of convenient life 
as it is made by those who have, we feel, a claim on our 
reverence and our affection, we destroy not only ourselves 
but them also. We must never allow ourselves to be per- 
suaded by argument against the truth of something we 
have seen in vision. Argument and vision deal in different 
categories, and the reason why argument is so often un- 
answerable is not because it is true, but because it is non- 
sense. It does not apply in that other region which is 
lighted, where we are guided, by immediate vision. 

If we do not yield to the old temptation which drave 
man from Paradise, the temptation, that is, to creep back 
into the security of the animal world, that security from 
which God summoned man when he made him a master 
and not a mere vehicle of life, we shall gain a reward, 
the richness of which it is impossible to exaggerate. Life 
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itself becomes intenser, nearer reality, more akin to truth, 
closer to beauty if we remember that the soul of man has 
control of it and is always “more honourable.” What we 
know about life can never be greater than our idea of it; 
and if we force our idea on material the most apparently 
stubborn, we shall find it waver, transform and trans- 
figure: 


‘These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits and 
Are melted into air, into thin air: 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


Whether it be Shakespeare himself speaking or Pros- 
pero is uncertain. Whoever be the speaker, it is sufficiently 
evident that we must not take the passage as the final and 
definite statement of a philosophy; we are warned not 
to do this by the succeeding lines, with their plain state- 
ment that these images do not spring from a calm mood, 
but from a moment of troubled ecstasy: 


Sir, I am vexed; 
Bear with my wildness; my old brain is troubled. 


Yet I think we can discover Shakespeare’s meaning and 
make a reasonable guess at the mood which inspired the 
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passage. As Shakespeare wrote this speech, during which 
Prospero is thinking of the dangers and delights of crea- 
tion, the character imagined by the poet became uncertain 
and changed into the poet himself. In wonder and some 
dismay, Shakespeare at that moment felt suddenly how 
thin was the line between what he and his friends, in their 
hours of business or of merriment, called reality and that 
other world which had only the illusion of life, the illusion 
given by the genius of poets, the convention of the stage 
and the skill of the actors. Shakespeare and Prospero be- 
come indistinguishable from one another. Is there, after 
all, any difference between the world of the stage and the 
world of actual life? It is an old problem of Shakespeare’s. 
“The world’s a stage, and all the men and women merely 
players.” If Prospero be Shakespeare, is Shakespeare’s 
world more real than Prospero’s? Is not it, too, dependent 
on some magic wand, some obscure and difficult book? 
and can not it, too, be made to vanish with the breaking 
of the staff and the drowning of the book? The actors are 
gone or are going. And the poet stands for a moment 
brooding over the mystery of their arrival, the pleasure 
of their acting and the sudden surprise of their disap- 
pearance. He and his friends are left—‘“‘We.” And we— 
we who have ordered them, have given them their parts 
and controlled their trivial destiny—‘‘we are such stuff as 
dreams are made on.” I know that the common inter- 
pretation makes that “on” a mere equivalent for “of”; 
and the sentence a declaration of the unreality of Pros- 
pero-Shakespeare as well as of his creatures. Yet another 
interpretation is possible. After all, just as Prospero has 
summoned and dismissed his actors and admired the pass- 
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ing of his great transformation, so it is Shakespeare who 
has made Prospero and all those other creatures, which 
occupied so much of his life for so long, and our attention 
for so many years since; is not the feigner still greater 
than the thing feigned and the maker than his invention? 
We are the substance, the reality, which enables the illu- 
sions which we make to have for a moment the similitude 
of life. We—that is, he and his auditors, distinguish from 
the actors, who are creatures of his imaginative fancy— 
“are such stuff as dreams are made on.” Man is the maker 
of life, the framework, the loom on which the dreams 
of life are made, the reality which alone, on this earth 
and in this order, can give reality to life. 

And this life of which we boast, meditates Shakespeare, 
the life with which I have just contrasted the life of Pros- 
pero’s actors, has it very much more value even if it is 
more real than theirs? “Our little life is rounded with a 
sleep.” And then the dramatist comes back again and 
interrupts the poet and the philosopher, and Shakespeare 
leaves the thought undeveloped. The same thought is of 
course carried further in Hamlet; and the poet knew well 
enough that no sleep, however deep and however ultimate, 
would bring a surcease to dreaming. I feel sure that 
Shakespeare believed that in this power of creation, or 
creative dreaming, if you will, this power to make and 
metamorphose life, resided man’s particular dignity, and 
that in its due exercise rested the great hope of the 
universe. Man, who has been the object of salvation, man 
for the securing of whose eternal happiness so much has 
been done and suffered, has here to his hand work by 
which he can, in his infinitesimal degree, display his grati- 
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tude and work towards his own salvation and the world’s. 
By keeping resolutely on the business of reality, by acting 
in fidelity to his great destiny, it will one day be man’s 
privilege to give to all life that same spiritual quality 
which stirred the red dust in the Garden watered by the 
four great rivers. One day the external order will be 
taken up into the higher order of being to which man 
belongs, one day the groaning and travailing of creation 
will be ended, and it too will enter into that redemption 
of reality which is our prize and our citadel. One day, 
perhaps, this vast world of sense and appearance, this 
huge bulk of material experience, will shrink together 
into the insignificance, the tininess with which poets have 
always dowered it; and in that day a man will take time 
as a trinket, know space as the background for his 
imagination, hang the world at his wrist, and give the 
universe as a necklace to his beloved. 


God is Love. Can this 
be True? 


An Old Man’s Meditations 


By Dr. James M. Wilson, F.G.S. 


(Formerly Head Master of Clifton College 
and Canon of Worcester) 





PREFACE 


I MAY perhaps be allowed a few words of preface of 

a personal nature to this essay. 

I am a very old man. I took my degree at Cambridge 
in 1859.* I was in that year appointed Science Master at 
Rugby School by Dr. Temple, where the first school 
laboratory was built for me, and the Temple Observatory, 
with a famous Alvan Clark Telescope, was founded. I 
taught Mathematics and Natural Science there for twenty 
years, and associated much with scientific men of that 
date, the date of Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Stokes, Play- 
fair, etc. 

I was unexpectedly called, in 1879, to be Head Master 
of Clifton College asa layman, and I then took Holy Orders, 
with broad and undecided views and sincere convictions. 
In my eleven years there I learned much of the religious 
needs and aversions of the young. I also took an active 
part in Bristol Church work. In 1890 I was appointed 
Vicar of a great town, Rochdale, and Archdeacon of 
Manchester. For fifteen years I had a full share of Church 
life, both there and in appointments at Cambridge, and 
was then, in 1905, appointed by the Crown Canon of 

1 He was Senior Wrangler in 1859, and had been bracketed with 


Henry Sidgwick, afterwards Senior Classic, for the Bell’s University 
Scholarship in 1856.—Editor. 
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Worcester, a post I held for twenty-one years of varied 
and strenuous work. I resigned it in May, 1926, from 
failing eyesight and hearing, on approaching the age of 
ninety. 

Such has been my education. It may account for me. 
I am not a philosopher. But such convictions as I have, 
I know that I share them with very many educated men 
and women. Some are clergy; more, perhaps, are laymen 
and laywomen, glad to find their views shared by an old 
clergyman. 

I know that these thoughts are, to use the common 
phrase, “in the air,” and it may help some to see them 
expressed, however imperfectly. I am sure they are not 
destructive. But I express them with all humility. What 
is mistaken in them will perish; what is premature will 
be soon forgotten; and what is both true and timely will 
perhaps survive. 

James M. WILson. 


STEEP, PETERSFIELD 
September 1927. 


IV 
GOD IS LOVE. CAN THIS BE TRUE? 
AN OLD MAN’S MEDITATIONS 


‘TF THE CHURCH IS TO PREACH TO THIS 
GENERATION AN EVANGEL WHICH WILL 
GRIP, IT MUST COME IN SOME REAL SENSE 
AS ‘NEWS,’ NEWS POWERFUL ENOUGH TO 
CHANGE THE WHOLE MENTAL AND SPIRIT- 
UAL OUTLOOK.” 


From the report of the Archbishops’ Committee on the Evange- 
listic work of the Church. 


PNG the last few years I have been asked several 
times whether, in face of the actual facts of the age- 
long suffering in the world, any true and straightforward 
meaning could be attached to the words “God is Love.” 
The difficulty in the question is fundamental. It strikes 
at the belief in God. No conception of God as other than 
Love can in the long run command and retain ordinary 
men’s love and loyalty. Fear fails to educate beyond a 
certain point. It does not make saints. But is it possible 
now, with full knowledge of the facts, to think steadily, 
of God as Love? No question can be more serious. 
101 
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I wish to think out an answer, as far as I have the 
insight to do so. 

An answer might perhaps be given in a sentence or a 
paragraph, but it would be illusory, unless the questioner 
and I were assured that we put the same meaning on the 
words we were using. If I asserted that * was y, he could 
attach no meaning to the statement till he knew exactly 
what I meant by x, and what I meant by y. Hence, far 
the most important part of the answer must consist in 
the examination, and if possible the definition, of the 
meaning each of us attaches to the words we use, God 
and Love. Do we mean the same things? Are the mean- 
ings irrevocably fixed? When these definitions, or at- 
tempts at definitions, are given, we shall perhaps see what 
truth, if any, lies in identifying them. 

Now, for this purpose I must follow my own methods. 

What is our conception of God? and whence do we 
get it? Do all men, in all ages, mean the same thing? 

Let us go back in imagination some hundreds of thou- 
sands, possibly millions, of years, and try to imagine some 
of the processes, assumed in this paper to be mainly con- 
tinuous, through which man has become so widely dif- 
ferentiated from his early animal contemporary relatives 
as to be able to form any mental conception of God as 
a Being, a Person, whom he cannot see, and whose ex- 
istence he can only infer; one to whom he can confidently 
assign qualities such as we see in man. Is the inference 
correct ? 

The prima facie reasons are obvious and apparently 
very strong. 

There present themselves at once the inexplicable dif- 
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ferences from other creatures in bodily organisation, in- 
dispensable for humanity as we know it; in differences 
of hand and foot, in organs of speech and of brain, ap- 
parently slowly developed and perfected, but inexplicable, 
unless there was a mens creatrix, somewhere behind, 
which we associate with personality, guiding the path of 
new origination or of development with a purpose. One 
would pass next in review man’s material discoveries and 
inventions, the use of fire, tools and weapons; the use 
of language, writing, numbers, and the observation of 
nature passing into science, and all its developments, of 
expression in art, all associated with what we now know 
as personality. 

Then follow the relations of men to one another in 
family and tribes and nations; social and national rela- 
tions and duties and obligations arise; and the exercise 
of faculties in every one of these spheres develops facul- 
ties for use in every other, and develops language at the 
same time. 

And behind all these spheres of development in material 
and social progress loom the ultimate questions which, 
as we know, did arise in their minds: what and whence 
and whither and why we exist; questions which led to 
the conceptions of creation, of destiny, and of God. Our 
generation of men is, we now know, at a certain stage 
in this age-long process of evolution of personality. We 
know something of the very latest ages that have imme- 
diately preceded ours; we can trace or imagine methods 
and progress towards some goal, some purpose. Does per- 
sonality in man necessarily imply personality in God? 

Now, if the development of man’s knowledge in any 
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one of these subjects is followed, it seems plain that men 
have shewn no great unwillingness to discard the earlier 
stages of knowledge and adopt the later, except in the 
matters involved in one subject only, and that the last 
mentioned. The earliest conceptions of religion, of the 
origin and destiny of man, though becoming less naive, 
have shewn a tenacity of hold on men’s minds, and have 
acquired an authority which no other primitive concep- 
tions of the universe have done. They are not undisputed, 
but they have no rival. Mankind has accepted, and in 
general retains, primitive or very early ideas and conclu- 
sions as to the personal nature of the origin of things, 
without any subsequent fundamental reconstruction such 
as has taken place in every other sphere, from the atom 
to the universe. It seems a necessity: we have no choice. 
These primitive ideas and conceptions may be the nearest 
approximations to the truth, they may be the best “‘pic- 
tures,” of which man is at present capable. But are they 
so? That is now widely questioned. 

This exception has, however, in fact, almost ceased to 
be an exception. Everyone now knows that men and 
women among us tacitly, and from habit and custom, are 
retaining Christian ideals in conduct, without retaining 
their theoretical sanctions. Men are searching for a new 
intellectual theory of life: or trying to do without one; 
the old has ceased to “grip.” Is Personality the last word 
in Theology? That seems to be the ultimate problem to- 
day; and it lies at the root of the question whether God 
is Love. 

It is not surprising that the reopening of such funda- 
mental spiritual questions should be the latest to attract 
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popular attention. The traditional answers have come to 
be regarded as authoritative and sacred, not to be ques- 
tioned. They are also subjects in which the correctness 
of answers to questions is the least easy to bring to the 
immediate test of experience. Moreover, the primitive 
answers to them were not the results of actual knowledge, 
but inferences from analogy and imagination, and have 
therefore been affected less than others by the growth of 
knowledge. But the time seems to have arrived when 
these conjectures as to the nature of the Creative Power 
are being seriously and generally reviewed, not only, as 
they have often been, by those whom the Church has 
regarded as dangerous free-thinkers, for some reason 
blind to spiritual truth, but by ardent and sincere Chris- 
tians, fearless in their search for truth in their views of 
the nature of man, assured that such review must be a 
stage in the search for God. 

This is the new phenomenon which Christian Theo- 
logians are now seeing themselves compelled to study. All 
questions, even the most fundamental, such as priority 
of mind, must be regarded as open questions, and studied 
afresh. 

Questions must have early arisen in the growing minds 
of primitive races of men; they must have long preceded 
the art of writing; such questions as—Who or what 
causes the sun to rise, and rain to fall, and lightning to 
flash? And what would necessarily be the answer? Some 
Unseen Person. Personality, their own initiative and will, 
and that of other living animals, was the only initiative 
of action they knew as a fact. It must be Life, and Life 
was inseparable from Personality. They inferred in- 
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evitably that there was some invisible Person or Persons 
who were the prime actors in everything they saw hap- 
pening. Perhaps Tennyson’s lines in Tiresias express the 
early thought about that unseen Personality: he represents 
it as 


“That more than man 
Which rolls the heavens and lifts and lays the deep, 
Vet loves and hates with mortal hates and loves, 
And moves unseen among the ways of men.” 


Once so conceived and constantly thought of, these 
Powers were named, and then these imagined Personalities 
became to them realities. The possessing a name was an 
assurance of reality. Mythology became indistinguishable 
from fact. 

Now the early Hebrew conception of God had a similar 
origin. We only know its later developments. Its distine- 
tion and pre-eminence lay in its insistence on the unity 
and the majesty of their God. Other nations believed there 
were many gods; the founders of Israel believed in one 
only; at first as their national God, and later on as the 
God of the whole earth. 

Our own conception of God, the foundation of our 
religion, is so intimately connected with and continuous 
with that of Israel, that we can only understand ourselves 
by studying Israel. In their mistakes and perplexities, and 
in their flashes of insight, and in their slowness to learn, 
we must see our religious ancestors. 

All the spiritual aspirations, deep-rooted in this most 
gifted nation of the Jews, centred on Jehovah. He was 
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the great Reality. He was the unseen object of their fear 
and obedience and devotion: and of love, to all at least 
who were capable of such emotion. He was regarded, 
unquestioningly, as the Source of all nature, so far as 
they knew it, and of all law. He was the Leader of their 
armies, the Protector of their nation. But their God was 
just, with a terrible justice. He punished the nation with 
awful penalties if they disobeyed him. He was made in 
their own image, with some of their own limitations. He 
was conceived with vivid realisation as a Person by the 
most religious among them; and priests were believed to 
have some special knowledge of his will. 

But the fact must not be lost sight of that the whole 
conception of such a magnified human Personality, exist- 
ing in fact as the Supreme Ruler of the world, was a 
development of primitive imagination, imperfectly ex- 
pressed in imperfect language. It had had no other basis 
than imagination and analogy, founded on such knowl- 
edge as man then possessed, and growing, under guidance, 
we may believe, of the Creative Spirit, out of it. In its 
later form it was a great advance on primitive beliefs: 
there was one God, not many; and he was righteous, with 
their highest standard of righteousness. The moral in- 
stincts of Israel became the basis of their religion, and 
were consecrated by a religious sanction. Religion, to the 
Jew, was not, as in most other nations, a sort of insurance, 
a payment in advance for protection. It was based, in 
Judaism, not on observation of material nature only, but 
chiefly on the moral instincts and spiritual aspirations of 
men themselves, and advanced along with them. It was 
in righteousness, a righteousness like the righteousness of 
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men, that God ruled and judged men. In this sense they 
created God in the likeness of their own ideal. 

Such seems to have been the basis of all religious 
thought in the nation, both official and popular, questioned 
only in general by the Sadducees among the Jews 1900 
years ago. It was as strongly defended by those who ques- 
tioned it, as by the rest of the nation, on political grounds. 
It had the sanction of intense national feeling. It gave the 
Jews their unique position as teachers of religion to the 
world. It ascribed unity and morality to the Supreme. It 
was undeniably the highest conception of the origin and 
purpose of the world that any nation had yet formed. And 
it forms the basis of ours. 

But could that be the final conception? Could a world- 
wide religion be for ever closely associated, as closely as 
Judaism was, with a single small and despised nation; 
with such a rite as circumcision; with a single Temple 
at Jerusalem? Could it be conceived as possible that the 
great world of the Roman Empire, as it grew before the 
eyes of a Galilean artisan as its varied legions streamed 
through Galilee, should adopt Judaism? Above all, was 
their conception of God himself the highest, the truest 
possible? I must not touch here on philosophy. But does 
not personality imply a non-personal background and en- 
vironment? Something other than itself? Something 
which can resist? Something which disputes the claim to 
omnipotence? Could it be the final human conception? The 
thoughts of the thinkers of the world were gathering 
round this question. 

It was in this nation, 1900 years ago, that Jesus was 
born. I shall think and write of him, in this paper, simply 
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as a Galilean peasant of exceptional gifts of mind and 
spirit and personality. There are no necessary limits to 
such exceptional gifts. I do not think it is possible to trace 
historically and psychologically the growth of his mind. 
All we can possibly do now is to try to imagine and 
describe how the most truthful and spiritual minds of to- 
day, illuminated by what they have been able to learn 
from the profoundest study of the Bible, and especially 
from Christ’s recorded words and life, and those of his 
noblest followers in every age, and in the light of all the 
fresh knowledge and experience of the intervening cen- 
turies, would have reacted towards such religious teaching 
and conduct as we now know that he saw before him. 

He must have been profoundly saddened and dissatis- 
fied. The supposed will of God was indeed defined with 
meticulous minuteness. God was reverenced and wor- 
shipped in the official service of the Temple, and was to 
the truly devout an intense reality, though indistinct. But 
the externally religious life was apparently compatible 
with much worldliness and cruelty and selfishness; plain 
duty could be escaped by evasions, and to the political 
Jewish world God was little more than a useful hypothe- 
sis, a lay figure, helping them to kindle patriotism, to 
impress the masses, and keep order. Surely there was 
something fundamentally wrong.. 

The Gentile world, even if it were in Christ’s thoughts, 
offered no solution. He must have been, as I said, pro- 
foundly saddened and disastisfied. How would an inspired 
prophet, a pioneer, anticipating truths not yet above man’s 
horizon, influenced by the eschatological hopes of his time, 
meditate on God and his purposes for man in the solitary 
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hours of labour in the workshop, or on the hill-side? How 
did Jesus, as far as we can infer and guess, so meditate? 
This it may be possible to discover. The attempt to do so 
is not irreverent, and not irrational. 

T said just now that the religion of Israel had two 
marked superiorities over all others of ancient times: one 
was its monotheism; the other the insistence it laid on 
rightcousness—teally an appeal to the standard of human 
conscience, insisting that the worship of God demanded 
right conduct, or what was judged to be so; conduct to- 
wards man. I might have added a third distinction, equally 
obvious, but of which the ultimate importance was at first 
less obvious, the prohibition of idols. No representation 
of any kind was to be made of God. 

I have only of late years realised the full significance 
of this prohibition, and its bearing on the future, and even 
on the present, of religion. In the earliest prehistoric ages, 
before men’s minds and language had got so far as to 
give names to abstractions, it was a very great advance 
to form any conception at all of unseen Causes of all 
that existed or happened. These causes were inevitably, 
as I have said, conceived at first, not as Force, Tendency, 
etc., nor by any abstract term which conceals our ig- 
norance of its true nature; but in human or animal form: 
and idols had been an indispensable stage in worship, as 
a help in keeping this conception of a Power and Purpose, 
other than themselves, invisible in general, but actually 
existing, before their minds. It did so for long ages. 

Idolatry must therefore be regarded as necessary, even 
as a prolonged stage in the evolution of religion. How 
indispensable it was in early stages may be inferred not 
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only from its prevalence in heathen religions, but also 
from the fascination idolatry exercised for many centuries 
on Israel itself. The mass of the nation could not fix its 
mind on a real Guardian Providence without the aid of 
visible symbols of Personality. A religion without some 
material image of God, on which to concentrate and 
localise their thoughts, made an expressive strain on their 
minds. They could not exist in so rarefied an atmosphere. 
They rushed back, again and again, into idolatry to relieve 
the strain. 

To the nation in its early stage of religion the Second 
Commandment was a counsel of perfection. But that it 
should be a commandment was a condition for further 
progress. 

Wherein consists the harm and danger of idolatry? It 
must be admitted that, at an early stage of religion, 
idolatry assists, and therefore popularises, the conception 
of an Unseen and Spiritual Power. It therefore has its 
educational value: it has a rightful, a necessary, value and 
place in the evolution of religion. But it is an early place. 
It also cramps, and distorts, and limits the growth of that 
conception of God, and is therefore an evil, where it is 
retained and insisted on by authority or custom, when an 
individual or a nation is becoming fit for higher and more 
spiritual conceptions. It arrests intellectual and spiritual 
development as a part of religion. If righteousness, love, 
holiness, are to be supreme in man’s conception of God, 
the use of material symbols of him must at last disappear. 
Men are content with idolatry, or lapse unthinkingly into 
it, when unfit or unable to sustain the effort for a more 
abstract conception of God as Spirit. Idolatry is therefore 
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a sign of inability to think of God without such material 
helps. 

But it must be observed that it is not because such helps 
were or are made of wood or stone that they are in- 
jurious, but because, by limiting and localising the concep- 
tion of God, they distract from and lessen the spiritual 
effort that the thought of God as Spirit requires. Material 
is obviously inadequate to represent God in all forms and 
respects. But mental images, images expressed in words, 
may fail to do this quite as fatally as material. 

Now, it has been slowly borne in upon me that the 
nature of the immense advance in religion which came to 
the world through Jesus Christ has been but very partially 
understood. It arose from his possessing a mental con- 
ception of God far higher than, and in time destined to 
supersede, the long inherited and deeply rooted personal 
conception embodied in the Jewish and older religions. 
It could not be generally understood or accepted at the 
time. His conception of “Our Father in heaven” was cer- 
tainly widely unlike the popular thought of his day, but 
words to describe it were wanting. It was as much higher 
and more spiritual than that of Abraham or Moses or 
Samuel or Ezra, or than that of the lawyers and priests 
of his day, as theirs was above that of Pharaoh or 
Nebuchadnezzar or Pontius Pilate. He knew that God is 
verily “our Father.” He saw what that meant: that the 
Divine is shared by human life. He knew that he, himself, 
shared mysteriously in the life of God and shewed its 
nature. This seems to me to be in truth the Discovery and 
the Revelation and the Gospel of Christ. 

I believe, therefore, that the problem of theology, and 
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the hope of a great awakening and advance in the spiritual 
faculties of man, consists in the reconstruction, and re- 
statement by the Church, of Christ’s conception of God 
and his relation to man. It will be the work of many 
generations; and it is of vital importance that it should 
be regarded as continuous with the present, and as 
naturally growing out of its thought; an extension, and 
not as a negation. 

The preparatory stages of this transformation are 
occupying this generation, and criticism of the old theory 
must not be regarded as hostile, but as tentative and ex- 
plantory. It will not be met by quoting texts, or ignoring 
incrediblities in old forms of expression of beliefs, or 
in any apologia, however sincere, but it requires a com- 
bined effort of historical imagination, such as is now being 
everywhere made, to reproduce that historic period of 
Christ’s life on earth, and see it with the eyes of the 
present as a stage in the evolution of religion. We must 
learn to let bygones be bygones. It is a hard lesson. 

Men must fully realise how impossible it was, even for 
Christ himself, a Galilean peasant, speaking Aramaic, to 
find language to express, or auditors to understand and 
report in language, his deepest thoughts. To think in Bible 
language alone is to think in fetters. 

What a contrast the sciences present! As they progress 
new words are invented to fix and handle the ideas— 
protons and electrons and isotopes, from which science 
can advance its frontiers. But in theology how rare are 
such discoveries, and how slowly adopted! An effort to 
reproduce the substance and issue of his teaching was 
made, as is well known, by St. Paul, in his later writings, 
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and by the writer of the fourth Gospel, which found a 
place in the Canon, but is there only in embryo. 

In a word, I think the time will come, indeed it has 
come, when the text ‘God is Spirit” will form the avowed 
basis of Christian Theology. We shall trace the anticipa- 
tions of this truth in the Old Testament, and in other 
religions, and in protests against them; and many Chris- 
tians will hail this transfiguration of the thought of God 
from a Transcendent Omnipotent Person to an Inner 
Spirit as the slowly realised essence of the Revelation and 
Gospel of Christ. Christ has taught us that it is only in 
this way God can be known. The Christian form of the 
Second Commandment, the spiritual form of it, will be, 
“Thou shalt not make any mental image of God’: God 
is Spirit, holiness, truth, righteousness, joy, peace—in a 
word, love. From God is Spirit it is easy to pass to God 
is Love, and to his answer to the lawyer’s question, “Go 
and do thou likewise.” 

I am writing this in the “ten days of waiting” in 1927; 
in the pause we observe every year between the loss of 
the visible and realised bodily presence of Christ on earth, 
and the visible and realised presence of the Holy Spirit 
in men. We cannot confidently narrate as history what 
then took place. Hearts were deeply moved, not least, we 
may be sure, among those Jews, “devout men, dwelling at 
Jerusalem, out of every nation under heaven,” by the 
awful crime of the crucifixion. There was assuredly some 
very great reaction and experience on that day and those 
that followed it. On that day was laid the foundation of 
the newly realised relation between God and man, that in 
man himself dwelt the Holy Spirit of God. 
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Of course this transformation of theology from a 
scheme for recovery of man individually through special 
grace, after a fall, to a process of rising after a creation 
in imperfection, will be viewed with suspicion. It removes 
God from being a terrific fact in the past to being a sub- 
lime power and ideal in the present and future. It shews 
Christ as the Revealer of God as Holy Spirit. Man is, 
unknown to himself, the child of God; and to bring this 
news to man was indeed the Gospel, the news of the king- 
dom of heaven. 

A mental image of a Being with supreme power, of 
a Personal God, such as is given in general in our ex- 
cellent Prayer Book, is as necessary indeed to the preacher 
and evangelist, at the present stage of the world’s religious 
education, as was that of material images at an earlier 
stage. But it may not be, I think it certainly is not, the 
final stage. It must not be pressed as the only conception. 
It is plainly not needed by many, even now, to keep the 
thought of God’s immediate impersonal Presence alive 
and powerful and active. 

The nature of the manifest development of thought in 
this direction should be in the minds of all educated 
Christians, particularly the clergy. The past and present, 
the history of religious thought, the present attitude of 
philosophy and science to Christian creeds and traditional 
expressions in worship, the increased use of conscience in 
interpreting Scripture, are all more intelligible, and full 
of hope, when they are seen as stages in the progress 
towards a yet unattained goal. 

The idea of progress in Religion is incontestably a 
development of Christian thought which emerged from. 
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the Reformation, of which it is a distinctive product. True 
religion must be progressive, evolutionary. 

And those who have for themselves discarded such 
mental images of God, as obscuring his true nature, 
but, nevertheless, venerate and follow Christ as the re- 
vealer of the true and final impersonal conception of God, 
are not to be stigmatised as atheistic, or even heretical. 
The image has led them to the reality. It has answered its 
purpose. The respect for one another of men in both 
stages, must be at once mutual, intelligent and sincere. 

But it will be asked: What right or authority have 
we now to regard the absence of any mental image of 
God, and the conception of him instead as Spiritual In- 
fluence, as the goal of our religious thought as Christians, 
as in fact the essence of Christian Theology? 

This is obviously a right and necessary question. The 
answer is: Not by quoting texts. That method was suitable 
earlier, when it was assumed that the words of the Bible 
were a divine and complete and final revelation of the 
nature of God; and it will be suitable later, when it is 
seen that the Bible is a divine record of a stage, a neces- 
sary stage, in the slow acquisition of the far higher Chris- 
tian conception of God. It must be answered, as it is being 
answered, first on some more general grounds, and the 
truth of the answer tested by its general conformity with 
what appear to be all the facts that bear upon it, and then 
it will be seen what a flood of light it throws both on the 
Old Testament and on the Gospels. 

It is admitted, for example, on all hands that Christ 
did look forward, and did try to lead his disciples to look 
forward, to a new manifestation of God as Spirit; and 
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that, as a historic fact, that expectation has been in some 
way and degree fulfilled. 

It seems to me natural and obvious to think and speak 
of the Holy Spirit not as a Person, but as Christ’s real 
conception of God as a Divine power and grace and life 
and light, given to men and implanted in them; to use 
St. James’s phrase, “the engrafted Word.” Was not this, 
in Christ’s mind, destined to be the effective and final 
conception of God, behind the image and parable of the 
Transcendent Father in heaven, and destined to replace it? 

If we look on Christ’s revelation of God, as made 
through the consciousness and revelation of his own direct 
proceeding from the Eternal Father; and, therefore, also 
the revelation of our capacity as men for inheriting God’s 
life in us in some degree; as shewing, in fact, that the 
incipient spiritual life in man is verily the Holy Spirit, 
the Eternal Creative Spirit of God; then we approach a 
conception of God, apart from any mental image of him, 
and are in accordance both with the words, and also with 
the Spirit of Christ. 

The truth of this, by which I mean its correspondence 
with human experience, can be tested. Is it not, in fact, 
the present motive of our actual religion? And is it not 
in reality the Gospel? We commonly acknowledge that 
we live under what is called “the dispensation of the 
Spirit.” Ought we not to realise, or at least to permit 
others to realise and proclaim, how this view of the Gospel 
sets us free from the conception of God which prevailed 
under the older “dispensation’’? Is not the Holy Trinity 
a Trinity of functions? Do they not represent to us the 
successive historic Revelations and Conceptions of God? 
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To read the New Testament with this thought in our 
mind is to read it almost like a new book. One sees the 
thought everywhere, shewing through. Just as Darwin’s 
conception of Nature, as the scene of a struggle for sur- 
vival, opened men’s eyes to a thousand facts unnoticed 
before, and made every hedgerow and every living crea- 
ture an illustration and proof of his view; so does this 
thought open our eyes to much, in both the Bible and 
human experience, which has never struck us before as 
of interest or as illustrating anything. We do not “read 
between the lines” ; it stares us in the face, as soon as the 
veil of preconception is taken away. 

Let anyone think afresh, for one example, of what St. 
Paul explicitly says of the Jews, and consider whether 
it may not be true of us. “Until this very day at the read- 
ing of the old covenant the same veil remaineth, it not 
being revealed that it is done away in Christ. But unto 
this day, whensoever Moses is read, a veil lieth upon their 
heart. But whensoever a man shall turn to the Lord the 
veil is taken away. Now the Lord is the Spirit.” 

“The Lord is the Spirit.” (2 Cor. iii. 15.) There we 
have it. Another similar self-revealing passage is Romans 
viii. 23, where St. Paul speaks of “ourselves also, who 
have the first-fruits of the Spirit.” But one sees it every- 
where. 

Of course the old phraseology and the old thought can- 
not be shaken off by us at once, nor could it by St. Paul: 
but below and behind old expressions a new thought is 
being formed, and struggling to find new expression. 
Hence, to sum up in a sentence what I have been en- 
deavouring to say, Christ’s thought of God is truly and 
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adequately expressed as “The Holy Spirit’; and by so 
expressing it we do seem to me to be on the way to ex- 
press, in language at once biblical, orthodox, philosophical 
and intelligible to the simple, that the Gospel, “the good 
news” we have to proclaim, is that God, as known to man, 
is an Indwelling Spirit in man, “to be with him for ever,” 
operating in the world, and slowly overcoming resistance 
through the growing consciences, intelligences and wills 
of men, as his conscious or unconscious agents and fellow- 
workers. He has created us for this, and has in Christ 
unmistakably called us to his service; and in that service 
is perfect freedom for the best elements in our nature; 
and in following them patiently is the only path to a 
higher personal and national life. Is not to realise this 
“conversion” ? 

To revert at last to the opening paragraphs of this paper, 
I have now, I hope, made it plain what I mean by God. 
I mean the Divine Eternal Life, our Creator, operating 
through the Holy Spirit in us, in an evolutionary world, 
of which we are a product, and in which we are agents. 

All this preface seems to me necessary before we can 
rightly approach the amazing paradox that “God is Love.” 
Amazing, I call it, and paradox; for such it must seem 
to anyone to whom the word God only suggests a 
Transcendent Omnipotent and External Being who orders, 
or might order, every detail of nature and life. Paradox 
and false it must seem to anyone whose heart is torn by 
the knowledge of the vast suffering of men, which is often 
manifestly not a punishment or consequence of sin, of 
themselves or others, nor a warning against it; but who 
cannot, by his creed, abandon the belief in God’s Omnip- 
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otence. It is difficult for any naturalist who realises how 
the perfection and beauty of animal life has been reached, 
to believe that all the fierce struggle for countless ages 
was ordered by a Personal God who loved his creatures 
as we men love our children. And to me at least it is more 
than difficult, it is impossible, to believe, what has been 
for ages a part of the official belief of Christians, that 
there exists a Personal God who created men at his 
pleasure, and then condemns untold numbers to unspeak- 
able suffering, permitting a few to be saved from his 
wrath, only by their accepting the suffering and death of 
an innocent Victim to propitiate him. Such a God is not 
Love; such a God is not the Father whom Christ loved, 
and whom he came to reveal. 

It is therefore no trifling modification of the meaning 
we are to assign to the word God if we are with truth, 
and without reserve, to say that God is Love. But at the 
same time it is not simply denial, and destructive, or con- 
fession of ignorance; it is affirmation, and construction 
and fulfilment. 

Is then the paradox more intelligible if what I hold 
to be Christ’s conception of God is accepted? 

I approach the answer in this way. This planet appears 
to us now to have been the scene of a purposeful evolution 
of free agents out of lower forms of life, and possibly 
out of even inorganic matter. These agents have already 
advanced under the operation of the Creative Spirit, so 
as to possess the elements of moral and spiritual faculties, 
the growth of which is the most remarkable characteristic 
of our present evolutionary stage. That Creative Spirit is 
not omnipotent. Its power is qualified and limited and 
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delayed by the response it meets with. If that is so, if 
such is the result, and the highest result, must we not 
assume or infer that to produce such free agents, possessed 
of moral and spiritual faculties, was and is the object and 
purpose of the Power working through Nature? Not 
physical comfort, not physical well-being and freedom 
from pain, not even happiness, except as a by-product, 
but a higher and far greater end, beyond our grasp, dimly 
outlined, must be the goal. 

And have we not now got far enough in that evolution 
to see that, divining its character, we, creatures of a day, 
can co-operate in the means of attaining it? May we not 
be conscious workers with this Divine Purpose, that is 
with God, to this end? And does not this bring happiness 
and peace? And finally, do we not know, is it not demon- 
strated, that the most hopeful spirit in which this evolu- 
tion advances, and can advance still further, is Love? 

There is eternal power, silent, irresistible, in the Cross 
of Christ. He would not deny what he had taught about 
God. It was the truth. So he died for truth. He fore-knew 
that this truth about God would in time transform and 
save the world. Only by brotherly and self-sacrificing love, 
as the universal spirit of action, can the development of 
free agents, freely serving God by loving and serving his 
children as their brothers, be carried further. That shews 
the presence of the Divine Spirit in man. That is what 
we mean, that is what St. John meant, who revealed the 
heart of Christ in the saying “God is Love.” 

Not for an instant let it be supposed that by this thought 
we get rid of all the mystery of life. The question re- 
mains: Is this evolution of free, sentient and spiritual 
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Beings out of lower forms of life in accordance with 
Christian or even human standards of morality? Granted 
that the end may be transcendently beautiful, but what 
of the means? Was all the intermediate suffering planned 
by a personal Creator we are to love? 

I am content to reply that to this I have no answer. 
To such a question, involving Eternities past and to come, 
to expect an answer from one of those momentary em- 
bodiments of Divine Life in the atoms we call men is 
unreasonable. We don’t know,~and we can’t know yet. 
Christ did not reveal this. But I would remark that, apart 
from suffering caused by human sin and remediable, we 
do not know and probably greatly over-estimate the pro- 
portion of pain to sheer enjoyment both in human beings 
and in the non-reflecting and non-foreseeing life of plants 
and animals. In the latter, enjoyment certainly overwhelm- 
ingly predominates in an apparent prodigality and waste 
of life. 

We can understand that we are at some point in a 
process of development extending over millions of years, 
and that we are free, at least partially, to exercise a choice, 
and direct our wills, so as to determine the direction of 
that development. The ultimate mystery remains: but 
there is no mystery as to right or wrong in this respect; 
there is no mystery as to the duty of love. 

But I must hasten to conclude. 

What then is, in brief, the main object of this paper? 

It is written for those who find that Christianity, as 
it presents itself to their minds, is not satisfying, intel- 
lectually or emotionally, and they can scarcely say why. 
Its conception of God seems unreal, a compromise with 
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mythology, out of date. It is not possible, of course, that 
Christianity should be all an illusion that has held so many 
for nearly 2,000 years. There must be some great reality 
in it. The morality is right. But is the presentation in the 
Creeds the only possible presentation? Is it to be that or 
nothing? Can it be that the fourth-century interpretation 
was but a parable? a parable suited to the age, and 
destined to be so re-interpreted in some future time? 

What is the Gospel now? the good news we are to 
proclaim now? That is the great thing. No Church, no 
party in the Church, seems to give any simple answer that 
any other can adopt. May not the true Gospel be the 
glorious news that man is a partial Incarnation of the 
Divine Creative Spirit, a true Son of God? Was not this 
the essence of what Christ taught? My object is to suggest 
this. Is not this verified by experience? 

Man is now known to be of immense antiquity, and 
dimly, through a mist, sees his ancestors. Illimitable in- 
finities of time and space surround his origin, and in him 
is the Spirit of his Creator, struggling to express itself 
in its strange surroundings, of the origin of which we 
know nothing. 

We have got so far in our evolution. The greatest event 
that we know in our long history was the appearance of 
Jesus Christ, who interpreted the world for us, taught 
mankind what man really is, and has also revealed another 
world, and a great hope of attaining it. 

God is Spirit, whose nature is revealed in Christ. 
Former things are done away. This is the basis of a 
religion of the whole world. It may some day unite all 
nations, all religions. All our Leagues and Conferences of 
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to-day are helping to make us understand one another, 
as truly brothers, working with the awful responsibility 
of being, unconsciously, for the moment, the sole mani- 
festations on earth of the Divine Spirit. How immensely 
interesting it is to be alive! 

We must therefore wisely treasure the past of our 
Church. She, and other Churches, have helped to train 
countless saints and servants of God. She has been a 
Guardian and Teacher of some truth. But so have other 
Churches with different theologies. And those who most 
deeply feel the value of the old also feel most acutely that 
it needs re-interpreting and enlarging in view of the 
present and future. 

But to preserve and honour the old is not all. The 
Church is a living organism. It learns new truth as well 
as teaches and interprets old. When it ceases to learn, it 
will die. No man can draw a line at any century, and say, 
“Then revelation ceased.” I feel that it is as great a gift 
of the Holy Spirit to recognise new truth as being re- 
vealed now as it is to recognise old: as great a gift, and 
possibly rarer. 

It must not be forgotten that on the great ultimate 
questions of theology it is impossible for man to obtain 
certainty in this world. Our views at any time are, at 
their best, only pictures, pictures variously and imper- 
fectly imagined, and imperfectly at any time expressed 
in words: and we can without self-deception accept more 
than one picture, simultaneously or alternatively, for our 
guidance, if we remember that they are only pictures, and 
not mutually exclusive, or, as Plato says, shadows of 
images of real things which we do not yet see. 
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I have purposely not, till this moment, spoken of the 
obvious results of such an extension of our faith. For the 
extension that I advocate must be judged by its truth, 
that is by its correspondence with present facts, and not 
by its imagined and foreseen consequences. But the con- 
sequences may perhaps be considered for a moment. 

One effect, possibly the greatest, of realising that we 
all possess, in various degrees, the gift of the Holy Spirit 
of God, is that we must never cease to use that gift. We 
are called on for incessant activity, initiative, invention, 
in God’s service, and for these we need that meditation 
and prayer which we find so extremely difficult when we 
have settled to a routine. “Quench not the Spirit” is a 
primary command. 

Another effect will be on the Church as a whole, as 
men learn their freedom. It will gradually receive an 
immense reinforcement of good Christians. 

The union of Churches also, the universality of a Chris- 
tian faith for the world, is a wild dream on any other 
basis. Men can be conceived as uniting in spirit as the 
conscious children of God, as Christ has taught them they 
are, and striving in varied effort to realise their birthright 
—efforts varied according to nationality, education and 
temperament, and yet remaining in entire sympathy and 
unity, all the while using different methods—a true king- 
dom of heaven. But it is a vain dream to imagine that 
all the world can unite on any intellectual basis, or any 
spiritual faith less broad than this, that man is the product 
of the Spirit of God, and, even in the dust and dirt of 
earth, shares his nature. 

Religious education and upbringing of children is also 
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a dream, until this universal foundation for religious 
education is assumed. Religion, this religion of the Spirit, 
will give a lead also, as it should, in all research into 
causes of social disorders, and guide all efforts to cure 
them. 

Another effect is not directly to unify and sanctify the 
Church and the nation as a whole, but to raise individual 
members of them, not in the far future, but in the present. 
It is to make saints of common men and women, to fit 
them for a future world. This is the double function of 
Christianity. But on this, the main object of the Church 
of Christ, which I try ever to keep in view in all I write, 
I do not enter here. 

But I speak as one who has seen the effect of this 
Theology. 


To know the Divine Presence, 

To taste the Divine Love, 

To adore the Divine Will, 

To fulfil the Divine Purpose, 

To feel the Divine Power in my soul— 


this, and nothing less, is the fruit in individuals of the 
new Theology. 
I conclude with the motto which I prefixed to this essay: 


“IF THE CHURCH IS TO PREACH TO THIS GENERATION 
AN EVANGEL WHICH WILL GRIP, IT MUST COME IN SOME 
REAL SENSE AS ‘NEWS, NEWS POWERFUL ENOUGH TO 
CHANGE THE WHOLE MENTAL AND SPIRITUAL OUTLOOK.” 
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MIND AND REALITY 


A: the close of a great book, Appearance and Reality, 

the late F. H. Bradley used these words: “Outside 
of spirit there is not, and there cannot be, any reality, 
and the more that anything is spiritual, so much the more 
is it veritably real!” 

Mr. Bradley adapted these words from a famous say- 
ing by Hegel, but we are not tied either to his doctrine 
or to that of Hegel which he adapted. The language ap- 
pears to be true from more standpoints than one, and 
the purpose of these pages is to explain the foundation 
on which the principle rests. 


Tue MEANING OF THE REAL 


What is reality, and what do we mean when we use 
the word? We seem to mean what is before our minds, 
outside, in the world that is external to us, and inside, 
as the content of our minds themselves. Goethe, who was 
a searching and highly equipped observer of the actual, 
insisted that the two phases of what was present to the 
mind were not in point of fact separable, but belonged to 
one entirety. For him mind was more than it takes itself 
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to be. We only separate outer from inner when we limit 
ourselves to our bodies. But even the physical organism 
has sensations and feelings which enter into the moulding 
of that nature which appears as if apart from it. We 
cannot truly bifurcate nature from the mind that observes 
it. For limited practical purposes our finite minds have 
to do so. The effort is a necessary one if we are to attain 
to clear distinctions. The mathematician, for instance, 
shuts out from his attention all relations in the object 
world excepting those of the externality to each other in 
space and time of events and objects. Thereby he gets 
before him in reflection a limited phase of the world. This 
phase consists in abstractions and is wholly inadequate 
as a representation of the nature of reality, which is much 
more than an assemblage of lines and curves and numbers 
and equations. Into the actual there enter, as belonging 
to its constitution, beauty and purpose, and an infinity of 
relations and meanings which the mathematician cannot 
take account of and has not in his science even language 
to express. 

The physicist is in no better case. He, too, if he is to 
succeed in his efforts after precision, has to shut out all 
but a limited set of the meanings that characterise nature. 
The other examples of meaning that confront him cannot 
be rendered in terms of electrons or protons. About these 
last he can tell us much. But not as the result of direct 
observation. He tries abstract modes of reflection which 
give us what is highly valuable but not the less abstract 
and short of the full character of the real. All such ab- 
stract methods are products of reflection, and are abstrac- 
tions through which mind takes away from the actual as 
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it appears. They do not exist for a dog, nor even for a 
savage. Their reality and truth lie in the fashion in which 
mind has given to nature general significances that have 
no independent existence in the world as we directly ap- 
prehend it. They have vast importance, but this they only 
attain in so far as mind enters into and makes itself 
present in nature. 

It is therefore neither by the methods of mathematics 
nor by those of the physicist that one can get any adequate 
grasp of reality or take in our experience in its fullness. 
The biologist is in no better position. He finds what the 
other two do not find, organic forms of behaviour, forms 
which disclose the actual as behaving under the influence 
of unconscious ends, and in which the parts are controlled 
by the whole to which they belong. All its material may 
change, and yet the living organism not only lives on but 
subserves in its development the law of its species. It 
reproduces itself in a fashion of which no account can 
be given on mathematical or mechanical principles, and 
its offspring carry out in the course of their development 
the ends which determine the behaviour of two parent 
organisms in fashioning its life. These ends are no 
physical causes. They are not influences which operate 
from without as if separable from the immediate conduct 
of the life which they determine. They are immediately 
present and operative in that life, and are nothing distinct 
from that to which they give meaning and actuality. But 
they are not in all instances the whole of what we find 
in our experience. In a large part of the world before us, 
how large a part we can never clearly distinguish, the 
behaviour of the living being is distinguished by conscious 
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purpose. When this is so we find mind, mind at some 
stage, clearly revealed to us in nature as belonging to it. 
Other living things, whether they be men or animals, are 
then other minds of which we have direct apprehension. 
Our own minds we find expressed in our bodies, the bodies 
of ourselves or of others, but still bodies. These bodies 
are more than merely living organisms. They are con- 
scious organisms. Of mind we thus have experience as 
not only within us but as without us in a variety of forms. 


Our PERCEPTION OF OTHER MINDS 


What we do perceive when we are thus aware of other 
minds? We perceive mind as working at different degrees 
or levels. It may be the dog or even the bee that seems 
to us to act under the guidance of conscious intelligence. 
In the case of other men we have no doubt that they act 
consciously and of intelligent purpose, just as we our- 
selves do. And this forces on us the recognition that more 
is before us than mere physical behaviour. 


SELVES 


Up to this point we have been engaged in metaphysics, 
and metaphysics is no easy study. Presently we shall come 
to something of the same kind that is yet more difficult. 
Why do we enter on metaphysics, a study so obscure that 
it always forces on us the conclusion that there are dif- 
ferent and apparently irreconcilable systems of philoso- 
phy? The answer is that we cannot help ourselves. We 
are compelled to reflect, if we would escape from uncer- 
tainties which we cannot avoid. But there is more than 
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this. If we study the history of philosophy in its sequence 
of systems we find that there is much in which these sys- 
tems, however divergent in their details, are at one. A 
leading feature in them is that mind fashions its object. 
Sometimes it is held that this fashioning is only subjective 
and has no truth excepting in the mind itself. Sometimes it 
is said that there is, on the other hand, nothing real apart 
from such fashioning. Now it is enough for the present 
purpose to hold that there is a fashioning of some kind, 
which we cannot leave out of account. If this be true 
there is no experience apart from the mind whose ex- 
perience it is. Any idea of experience into which mind 
does not enter at all is impossible even to state, and it does 
not hold together. We can see that this is so if we take 
our everyday experience of our fellow-men and women. 
I meet a friend in the street. I recognise and converse 
with him. How is this possible? If he were a mere unin- 
telligent aggregate of my sensations, of sight and hearing 
and touch, I should not identify him as the individual 
I have known. For he may have changed so as to seem 
in external appearance quite different from what he was 
when I last met him a year since. But I am aware of him 
as the self-same person, such change notwithstanding. I 
am the same “I” that I was then, although in externals 
and in circumstances I too have changed. And so it is 
with him. To begin with, he is also an “T,” a self, constant 
despite alteration so long as he lives. His relation to him- 
self in the past is one not of resemblance but of identity. 
Our names and descriptions in the world turn of course 
on external circumstances. As citizens, as belonging to a 
particular family, we are the outcome of biological and 
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social conditions. I know my friend as the head of such 
and such a household, and as having such and such con- 
nections and personal history. I know, too, the character 
of his particular mind and its contents. But that is not 
the only knowledge I have of him. He is to me a self like 
myself. When he and I say “I” we are the centres in 
which our experience is focused. It is as selves that we 
think. Now thinking is no activity that can be expressed 
in terms of relations in space or time. It is rather a con- 
dition that is required in order to make space and time 
themselves intelligible. It is as for thought that these 
present themselves and it is through thinking that they 
get the meaning which belongs to their reality. Thinking 
is therefore in itself no event in the object world. No 
doubt I sit in my chair and think. But my reflection be- 
longs not to the chair nor yet to the physiological condi- 
tion of my body. It belongs to mind and is mind. 
When, therefore, I say “I,” the world of experience is 
focused in me and I am the condition of there being any 
experience at all. My self is an identity which remains 
identical amid all changes, just because changes would 
have no meaning apart from the self which experiences 
the changes. Now my friend is in this respect just what 
I am. He, too, is an “I,” a condition of the possibility of 
experience but not itself an object of that experience. This 
is just because thought itself never can be directly per- 
ceived. It is neither in space nor time, nor is a cause, nor 
an organism. It is the self in its most general and freest 
aspect. It is mind, and to think and to be mind are dif- 
ferent names for the same subject-matter. My friend and 
I are both minds. We differ in our circumstances and 
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histories. The differences between our physical organisms 
render us distinct as members of society. So do the con- 
tents of our memories and our conduct. But when we say 
“T” we bring all these into a relation in which they stand 
as objects for a subject. It is as subject in this relation 
that we are selves and say “I,”’ and what we mean when 
we say it is that we are thinking. But if thinking is not 
really an activity in the object world, then it is not divided 
into separate individualities as our bodies are. It partakes 
of the character of the identical in individuals otherwise 
distinct, just as it discloses the identity between myself 
as I was ten years ago and myself of to-day. My friend 
and I, however different in other respects, thus stand in 
the relation of identity when we say “I” to each other. 
Mind recognises itself in the object world but not as be- 
longing to that object world. Mind is no “thing”; it is 
rather that through which the knowledge of things is 
possible; it is, indeed, knowledge itself. In knowledge the 
experience which constitutes our world has its focus, and 
this focus is the “I.” The difference between selves lies 
in the organisms in which the “I” finds expression. 
Numerical difference and number and mutual exclusion 
belong to the physical. But the physical falls within that 
experience of which the self is the condition and apart 
from which experience has no meaning. 

That this is so becomes apparent if we consider what 
a crowd, say at a meeting, consists in. The individuals 
who compose it have come together. But if they did not 
have a common mind they would be merely isolated 
physical entities, with no general purpose or understand- 
ing, and with no consciousness of each other’s presence. 
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They hear the speaker who addresses them and their bond 
of union with him is that they think in a fashion that 
is, as far as most of it goes, identical with that of his 
thinking. Language is the symbolic medium that unites 
them, and if they have a common language, they are 
aware of this unity of intelligence. Minds less furnished 
with conceptions, such as that of a dog or of a foreigner 
who is ignorant of the meanings of the words used, can-. 
not appreciate this identity. But it is not only there, but 
is the bond which holds the meeting together. 

It is mind, then, that is indispensable for the possibility 
of our common experience, and, indeed, of any experience 
at all. As the result, mind cannot disclose itself in the 
world of perception excepting in the form of an organism 
that not only lives but is intelligent. For it is the condition 
of the existence of experience but cannot fall within it. 
Mind or knowledge is thus the ultimate basis to which 
we are driven back in our analysis of the implications of 
experience. To it is relative the constitution of every phase 
of that experience and of all its relations, even the most 
abstract and general, such as those which the mathema- 
tician reaches by his abstractions. Equally is it implied 
by what is most concrete and particular: the most imme- 
diate sensation or feeling derives the significance, without 
which it has neither meaning nor reality, from the con- 
stitutive activity of thought. 

The self, then, though finite, is not a thing in space 
and time, nor is it boxed up in a brain. Its finiteness 
means that the nervous system of a particular organism 
is the mode in which it is expressed in its world. To that 
world in this sense it belongs. As an intelligent organism 
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it has a place in that world, and a history, the history 
of the evolution of the particular organism and of its 
development as such. But mind is no mere organism, nor 
is it a substance. It consists essentially in activity and in 
creative activity. It is free and it initiates. To say that 
the self which by its reflective activity creates the matter 
which is spread through its world is less puzzling than 
it was for our forefathers. For modern physical science 
has reduced all matter to manifestations of energy, 
physical energy, but still the activity of energy. The 
essence of matter is mass, and mass has now been com- 
pletely rendered in terms of energy, and is to-day ex- 
pressed in equations of energy. That has been the work 
of physicists like Einstein and Weyl. But the activity in 
which mind and knowledge and the self consist is very 
different from such physical energy. To begin with, it is 
beyond the principles of causation in the physical world. 
The activity of the organism is regulated causally, but the 
activity of reflection is not. It is spontaneous and free. 
Even in a prison the spirit is aware of its freedom of will. 
Although disease may interfere with the organism and 
deprive the mind, temporarily or permanently as in death, 
of its instrument of expression, still all that happens in 
the world, including the process of dying, is a series of 
events which have meaning only for the mind which not 
only apprehends but enters into its constitution. That is 
how the question really arises, “O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” The self can ab- 
stract from its own pain and even from its own death. 
The hero and the martyr have always done so. For it is 
inherent in what is the subject by which the world is 
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confronted to rise above that world and detach itself 
from it, notwithstanding that it requires it for the expres- 
sion of its daily life. That does not mean that it has or 
will have another body different from this earthly one. 
What it does mean is that even death and disease are not 
the last words about life, but that reflectively we can hold 
them out, as it were, at arm’s length and abstract from 
their importance. 


How MEANING ENTERS INTO EXPERIENCE 


Everywhere the question is, What do events mean? 
If anything has no meaning at all for us it does not exist. 
The word “ghost” has a meaning, and to this extent a 
ghost is, in a sense, real. But what has no meaning at 
all we cannot think of, and because it is incapable of 
being thought of it is incapable of existing. On the other 
hand, our experience may have higher meanings which 
do not present themselves as facts in that experience, but 
yet are completely intelligible to our reasoning. In this 
sense they may be real. Although not directly presented 
to us, and although attainable only by abstract reasoning 
or in pregnant symbols, such meanings may be implied 
in our actual experience of the world as presented to us, 
and in this way have reality. The task of criticism is to 
bring to light these implications of experience, and to 
determine what they involve as the condition of their 
possibility. We seem at every turn to be more than we 
have taken ourselves to be. The self in the final analysis 
of its significance appears to have no limit to the range 
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and freedom which are present for it at least as an ideal 
inherent in its nature. 


WHAT ALL THIS POINTS TO 


Let us see the path along which these considerations 
point us. We have found that into the world which we 
experience thought enters everywhere. Not merely ab- 
stract thought, but the full content of the mind which 
constitutes beauty and morals. A universe made up only 
of point events, combined in relations that were those 
of a simple externality of the point events to each other, 
would have no significance for us. We have no experience 
of such a universe, and it would be too abstract to have 
any reality for us. The actual universe as external to us 
is concrete and unlimitedly rich in its variety, just as is 
the universe as we find it within ourselves. We get at its 
abstract relations by a process of abstraction which the 
limitless freedom of our reflection makes possible. But 
our world is always much more than can be rendered 
in such abstractions. Thought does not make things any 
more than things make thought. The reality of mind 
seems to lie in a higher aspect in which it is more than 
it takes itself to be. The ideal is a larger whole in which 
the universals of reflection and the particulars which they 
invest with meaning are inseparable. There is no particular 
which has reality apart from the meanings in which it 
is set by mind. The process of discovering the general 
relations which are implied in such setting is, indeed, an 
inexhaustible one, and for us has no end. But the ideal 
to which we are compelled is one in which subject and 
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object are no longer separable, and in which both fall 
within a larger whole in knowledge that is complete and 
in which its object belongs through and through to our- 
selves. If we try, we find that there is no particularism 
which does not arise out of the general characteristics of 
our knowledge. What limits the process is that our 
knowledge is always finite. 


FINITENESS 


We mean by the finiteness of our knowledge that it is 
conditoned by the limits of our organism, a phenomenon 
within the world of direct experience apart from which 
we cannot be active even mentally. We express ourselves 
through our bodies and particularly by means of our 
brains and senses. But vital as these are in our individual 
lives, they are not the whole of the factors in experience 
or even the most important ones. For they, like all other 
experience, are there only for the subject as forced upon 
us in reflection. Now the subject, or, as we called it before, 
the self or the “I,” is no object which we can find in 
direct knowledge, just because it is the condition pre- 
supposed in the being of any experience at all. What, 
then, is implied in the self being thus more than we take 
it to be? That self is no property of any substance, and 
it is logically antecedent to such a universal as the con- 
ception or category of substance. It has no relation of 
externality to a particular mind, nor does it stand in any 
relation of effect to cause. It is basic to all such relations. 
Its only significance is that of an ultimate form of 
knowledge within which all particularism and all such 
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relations arise. It is never stattic but always an activity, 
and an activity which, the more we carry it back, is found 
the more clearly as giving its only meaning to its object, 
and so giving it existence. Such a self is more than is 
expressed in any organism, however indispensable in our 
human experience the body may be found to the mind as 
its link with the world around and beyond. 


Tue IDEAL Form oF SELF 


The self, then, being more than it takes itself to be, 
to what ideal form does it point us when we search after 
the nature of ultimate reality? Such ultimate reality can 
only be of the character of mind, not in the finite form 
in which we have cognisance of it, but as through and 
through basic. Mind is, as we have seen, more than a 
mere object. When I recognise my friend in the street 
the relation which unites us is that we think identically. 
Our bodies resemble only, but when we say “I” to each 
other the relation, so far as it goes, is one of sameness. 
There is no difficulty in the idea of this identity once we 
have got away from the notion that thought is a mere 
occurrence in space and time. For some purposes it is 
treated as such abstractly; by the psychologists for ex- 
ample. But such abstractions give us only partial aspects 
of the truth, and are wholly inadequate to the full truth. 
Selves in their integrity are not separate things in the 
world with properties called knowledge flowing from 
them. Knowledge comes in the first place and is the 
foundation of experience, and of the whole of the reality 
that pertains to experience. The self that has an experience 
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in common with other selves has this common experience 
in so far as thought is identical in the selves. That is why 
there is a real world identical for all of us save in so far 
as the bodies in which mind is expressed vary. For the 
body does express the mind. It not only lives but knows. 
Only, in knowing, it is at a level higher than that of a 
merely living body. Right through nature we see this. 
There are varying degrees in reality. This means that 
there are varying levels in knowledge. The living organism 
is at a level higher than that of the machine, and the 
conscious being is at a level higher than that of the living 
organism. Experience discloses to us ascents in its mean- 
ing which bring us up, up to the self that thinks, and 
then we have a key to the varying significance of reality. 
It is beside the point to say that all this is the outcome 
of evolution in the world before us. For that world is 
meaningless and is not actual excepting as object for a 
mind that comprehends it. It is through the conceptions 
which that mind has brought to bear in construing the 
world itself that the latter gets significance and is so real. 
General conceptions, such as those of mechanism and life, 
are doubtless abstract. The actual is always richer than 
particular categories that are brought to bear on its con- 
stitution by the mind for which it is there. But excepting, 
as conceived as before mind as its object, there is no 
meaning in any universe within which evolution could 
take place. A percipient and intelligent mind is presup- 
posed as logically antecedent to and as the condition of 
every phase of reality. 


ad ie 
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KNOWLEDGE NO PROPERTY OR ATTRIBUTE 


This is a difficult idea to realise because of an inveterate 
assumption which we make. We think of our intelligent 
selves as things in the world, as substances which have 
knowledge as their property. But the greatest thinkers the 
world has seen, men like Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus, 
have pointed out to us that this cannot be so, and in the 
course of modern thought their example has been fol- 
lowed. Mind is not a thing, nor is knowledge a mere 
property. Mind is knowledge and is knowledge that points 
to a foundation that underlies it. 


THE APPARENT LIMITS OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 


When I say “I” the focus of my universe is expressed. 
But the self so referred to is a self that is only intelligible 
if its implications are followed out. My experience is 
resolvable into universals which never exhaust the object. 
But what they leave unaccounted for is no entity separable 
from themselves. It is only in the general conceptions 
which it displays that what we call the particular has any 
meaning. It is in itself merely the limit to the progress 
of reflection in exhausting it. The further we progress the 
more there comes before us an ideal of mind in which 
it takes its object completely and exhaustively within it- 
self. Only the conditioned fashion in which mind, im- 
mersed in bodily existence, acts seem to debar us from 
attaining the end of complete comprehension of that which 
appears to confront us but in truth derives the whole 
of its meaning and consequently of its reality from the 
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activity of mind itself. Mind, then, if it is to be fully 
conceived, must be conceived, not, indeed, as differing 
from the self, but as expressed in the self as what, in 
truth, exists at a higher degree in knowledge and reality 
than the bodily self which is presented to us as our object 
in experience. 


Tue REAL SELF AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 


The real self is mind which has implications beyond 
this limit. It is the centre of the universe, not as a body, 
but as the knowledge in which all centres. As such it is 
the subject which cannot be directly presented as object. 
But even in its phenomenal object aspect it extends beyond 
itself. It is not in space or time, for it is the condition 
of these having meaning and reality. That is why, when 
my neighbour and I both say “I,” we are really expressing 
thought that is identical in us, and this gives us a common 
world. It is the synthetical unifying principle which Kant 
recognised as constitutive of experience through its cate- 
gories, and which he distinguished sharply from the em- 
pirical self. It is to this that we have to look for the 
foundation of the object world, and it is by distinguishing 
the synthetical self that is the condition and foundation 
of our experience from the merely empirical self, that 
we are delivered from the compulsion of lower stand- 
points and find our way towards the ultimately real. God 
so described may be little more for us than a name, but 
at least it is the name for the final basis. All rests on it, 
and there can be nothing actual beside it, for everything 
else is ultimately expressible in its terms. If we want to 
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learn more we must turn to those implications in experi- 
ence which direct us to the fuller significance we have 
to give to it. In ethics, in art, and in religion we find such 
implications. In themselves they do not give us systematic 
knowledge, but they indicate the reflective path along 
which systematic knowledge of what is real only at a 
higher level than that of everyday experience must be 
sought. Not that this higher level is wholly divorced from 
everyday life. It is no more divorced from such life than 
is what is highest and best in poetry and in art. And in 
religion we come into close contact with its actual char- 
acter. Every man has his own poetry, his own forms of 
beauty, his own kind of religion, which appeal to him 
individually more than any others. The only question is 
whether what he chooses is of the highest quality. He 
“practises the presence of God” in his own fashion and 
in the shape that appeals to him most vividly. It is by 
thus disentangling the higher implications of our experi- 
ence that we approach to God. We may have help from 
communion in this spiritual exercise with our fellowmen, 
just as we may have it in literature or in art. The point 
is that it should bring with it the sense of the presence 
of the highest, and of approach to that which is at a 
nobler level than that of our lowly selves. It is so that 
we rise on the stepping-stones of our dead selves. It is 
so that we come to the sense of the divine in us. It is 
just life, but life lived at a higher level. We may know 
that the best we can attain to is only symbolical. But it 
is the symbol of what is of a degree higher than that of 
everyday life. The scientific knowledge we get of the new 
outlook may be one only in general terms and therefore 
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abstract. But the symbolic language in which we can ex- 
press it does not contradict science. It says the same thing 
but at its higher level. Science and the divine so conceived 
do not contradict each other, because their categories are 
of wholly different logical orders which accordingly can 
never come into conflict. It is only in their narrow and 
too conventional aspects that they can even seem to do so. 
Goethe was speaking of what meant much to him when 
he said that the fashion of this world passes away and 
that he would fain concern himself with what was abiding. 
The great masters of reflection, such as the early Indian 
philosophers, and Plato, have said to us the same thing. 


DEGREES OR LEVELS IN KNOWLEDGE AND REALITY ALIKE 


It is, then, the principle that knowledge and reality 
alike disclose themselves as possessing degrees or levels 
which vary that is the key to the solution of some at least 
of the problems that perplex us. God must be mind. His 
nature is that of knowledge that in knowing creates its 
own object, and knows it as one with itself. God is spirit, 
to be worshipped in spirit and in truth. He is no external 
power. It is within our breasts that we have to seek him 
and to find him. What we must beware of is lest our 
conventional conceptions prevent us from pursuing the 
only way to him. It is in the indications furnished to us 
by the highest we can observe in the souls of ourselves 
and others that we find the path. No one has described 
the higher implications of the soul at its best more vividly 
than Christ has done in his teaching. Seek God and ye 
shall find him. If you feel that you cannot invoke 
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philosophy to help you in the search, as Kant did, then 
turn to what is suggested in ethics, art, and religion as 
indicating what is greater than anything in the ordinary 
life of man, and you will find indicated to you a founda- 
tion for all reality which will deliver you from the sense 
that you are hampered in your aspiration towards the 
highest. What philosophy can do is to enable you to dis- 
tinguish the conceptions required for rational knowledge, 
and to avoid applying those that, because they are inade- 
quate to the facts, are misleading. God is no substance 
or cause or form of finite personality. The only conception 
of personality that is adequate to the nature of the ul- 
timate mind is one in which its object is its own self and 
nothing outside that self. It expresses that self in the 
human personalities which, though conditioned and ham- 
pered by their immersion in nature, have not the less their 
foundation in the identical and single system of thought 
which is the thought of God and belongs to his nature as 
expressing itself in us. It is the many levels at which 
reflection displays itself that confuse us in our search 
for clearness and system. We do not need to know all. 
Even if our limited minds were equal to the undertaking, 
it would not be necessary for us to seek to exhibit the 
mind that underlies the Universe as a systematic entirety. 
It is enough if we realise that this must be the nature of 
ultimate reality, and pay due attention to the indications 
of its presence in our daily lives. It is as much by practice 
as by theory that we attain to insight of this kind. That 
is how science has a place, a great place, but still only a 
place, in the hierarchy that also embraces morals, art, and 
religion. 
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Gop AND MAN 


There is no kind of knowledge that is wholly shut off 
from the other kinds. The conceptions that are distinctive 
necessitate other conceptions for the interpretation of the 
entirety. Mind finds itself in a limitless variety of forms. 
These have to be classified in their logical distinction, and 
to neglect this and to confuse them is to court intellectual 
disaster. The clergy fall into this sort of error as freely 
as do men of science. It must never be forgotten that the 
actual is what our experience presents, and that the im- 
plications of that experience are manifold. It is the result 
of reflection not from one but from many standpoints. 
Consequently its categories are limitless. The unifying en- 
tirety must contain them all, but not in isolation, We are 
pointed towards this entirety, and at least in abstract 
terms we can interpret its nature. But to present it as a 
concrete object is impossible for a mind whose capacity 
for apprehension is conditioned by the limiting condition 
of dependence on a brain and nervous system, These do 
not merely live. They think in so far as mind is expressed 
in them. But not the less are they the creatures of nature, 
and as such they are finite. Still, the character of thought, 
the essence of the self, is such that it knows no bounds. 
So long as it confines itself to reflective methods that pro- 
ceed by way of conception and do not seek to envisage, 
there is no apparent limit to the capacity of even human 
reflection. Nor does our actual experience disclose any 
limit to the higher standpoints which it seems to imply. 
It is in this fashion that we are impelled towards the 
conception, as the foundation of the Universe, of absolute 
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mind. What the character of such mind is it is only in 
symbols that we can picture. All that is highest in quality 
points towards it, and all that is highest in quality must 
accordingly find its analogies for reflection there. Itself 
the foundation of the self and of human personality, 
the distinctive qualities of personality would seem to char- 
acterise it; perfect freedom, creativeness in thinking, com- 
plete self-determination. But infinite mind can be no indi- 
vidual confronted by a not-self. Its object can only be 
itself. It is therefore more than personal in the sense in 
which we use the word. To the highest implications of 
personality it adds those of super-personality, of qualities 
that pertain to what alone is all-inclusive. It may be that 
we can get no nearer than this in our attempts to present 
God as an object for reflection. Other attempts that have 
been made have always tended to represent him as of a 
possible object in some kind of world. But we get near 
to his nature best in the symbolism of religion and art. 
These lift us beyond ourselves and show us how true it 
is that we are more than we take ourselves to be. 


RELATIVITY IN SCIENCE 


In just the fashion thus indicated the progress of science 
lies not merely in increased observation of facts which 
experience discloses but in the breaking down of abstrac- 
tions. In all the sciences we use for primary purposes a 
particular set of general conceptions, and under these we 
generalise abstractly. To take mathematical physics as an 
illustration, we used formerly to generalise, as Newton 
did, with the conceptions of space and time as unchanging 
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features or phases of the object world, which never be- 
came different into however remote regions of the 
Universe we carried our observation or our reasoning 
about what we observed. But there has come a time in 
which we have found that this assumption does not fit in 
with the facts as we now know them. If the principle 
be one of general applicability, the rays of a star in pass- 
ing the sun ought to pass it at a definite distance which 
we can calculate exactly. But observation has shown that 
such rays do not pass at the distance so calculated, but 
at a very different distance. The lines, too, in the spectrum 
ought to diverge from each other, if Newton’s principle 
be the true one, only in a definite way. In point of fact 
they diverge differently. The result of this want of ac- 
cordance of the general principle with the facts sought to 
be arrayed under it is that modern mathematical physicists 
have had to recast the idea of a uniform space-time system 
pervading the Universe. Space and time are no longer 
thought of as independent of each other. They are re- 
garded as existing only in a combination in which each 
has to be taken into account as modifying and required 
for the interpretation of the other. Moreover, it has 
become apparent that in the different regions of the 
Universe the space-time systems may be as divergent as 
observation of the events that take place in them shows 
them to be. We no longer require the idea of action at 
a distance. The reason why a particle shot out into space 
does not continue to move in a straight line in accordance 
with Newton’s law is not now that it is deflected by a 
force pulling it from its path from a distance, such as 
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gravitation was held to be. It is that in the space-time 
system in which it is moving its course is that which the 
particular space-time compels. The system in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sun is different from that in the 
neighbourhood of the earth. That is why observations 
based on what was found to be the case on the earth, and 
the calculations founded on them, proved to be wholly 
misleading when the calculations were applied to the 
Space-time system round the sun, on the assumption that 
it must be the same. The genius of the pure mathema- 
ticians has devised a method by which all such calculations 
can be freed from dependence on what is observed in the 
form of particular shape and measurement. Mathematics 
has extended its range to the “world conditions” which 
are basic to physical quantities as we discover them. A 
physical quantity is not absolute as an entity. “It is some- 
thing that is defined,” as Professor Eddington and others 
have pointed out, “by the series of operations and cal- 
culations of which it is the result.” Mass is now described 
through experiments on inertial properties, and no longer 
as some invisible agent in the world picture. The physical 
quantities are now regarded as measure numbers based 
on world conditions which we cannot reach by observa- 
tion. Measure numbers may be assigned according to any 
code of measurement, the only requirement being that 
the same measure number always implies the same world 
condition, and that different world conditions receive dif- 
ferent measure numbers. That was what was done when 
the curvature and distance of the days from stars passing 
the sun during an eclipse had to be calculated differently 
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from such rays as observed in the neighbourhood of the 
earth. The modern tensor calculus enables this to be 
brought about. 

But it is obvious that as soon as we have to define the 
measure numbers in our observations as depending on the 
conditions and results of our observations, and not merely, 
as Newton thought, on direct perception, we have passed 
to a new view of experience. Reflection now enters into 
and moulds its objects. The mind to which they are 
presented is not passive in the process. Thought is now 
seen to be moulding things in a way our forefathers did 
not dream of. How much more is not this the case when 
we come to the phenomena of life and mind, phenomena 
which belong to our object world just as much as do 
physical quantities? The whole which controls the action 
of the members in the living organism is neither an in- 
fluence determining their action as a course ab extra, nor 
can it be apprehended as existing independently. Its opera- 
tion is immediate and its expression lies only in the be- 
haviour of the parts which live in it. The mind, again, 
is free and self-determining as the result of its own re- 
flection. Throughout the object world we are confronted 
by phenomena of these and other kinds totally distinguish- 
able from each other in the conceptions or categories of 
thought which they express. It is when we observe their 
contrasts that we come to realise that knowledge and 
reality alike display different levels and degrees in the 
character disclosed in them. 
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WE Come Back To Minp As Basic 


It is to mind that we are driven as the only basis on 
which all this can be made explicable. Outside mind there 
is nothing, and apart from it nothing has any meaning. 
In our conditioned intelligences it is expressed, but never 
perfectly. Yet we are pointed to an ideal beyond our finite- 
ness, that of mind as expressing itself partially in our 
individual selves and, so far as it does so, not in forms 
that merely resemble each other, but in ways in which 
it is identical. Such is the mind which embraces the entire 
reality of which it is the foundation, and gives it the im- 
plications of which it is the unification. 

The various creeds tend towards an infinity thus con- 
ceived. Their expressions may be inadequate and they 
are never more than symbolic. Even the strictest meta- 
physic does not take us out of expressions which are no 
more than metaphors. But our own experience drives us 
by what we find in it towards the recognition of what lies 
above and beyond; above because it is loftier in quality; 
beyond because it is all-embracing. That is how we fashion 
the conception of God, and we come to that conception 
as reality when we look into our own souls, as we do 
when we turn to the world that seems to exist outside 
of and apart from the mind, but does not truly so exist. 
And so we come with the moralists, with the poets, with 
the artists, with the votaries of the highest among the 
religious creeds, to the idea which began to press itself 
on us when we started to explore experience. The more 
things are interpreted as spiritual, the more they are found 
to be real. 
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VI 
THE SIN OBSESSION 


H AVE the followers of Christ almost from the begin- 
ning misunderstood his message? Has an enormous 
superstructure of doctrine, theories, and threats been built 
for nineteen centuries upon this misunderstanding? And 
if so—if so, even in some degree—have the Churches in 
that measure, great or small, misrepresented Christianity ? 
Men to-day—ordinary men as well as philosophers and 
scientists—have a silent dislike of the word “sin.” They 
avoid it, and they do not generally read books in which 
the word occurs. They do not avoid words like “criminal,” 
“evil,” “disgraceful,” “hateful,” “base,” or “mean”; but 
they seldom say “sinful,” except in jest. They may not 
always consider why they do this; but the reason is that 
“sin” has deep-rooted theological associations with which 
they disagree. 

Parsons use the word frequently, because it occurred 
in the books they had to read at college, and they were 
taught to think about it, or to think they thought about 
it. Theologians argue about it, and discuss one another’s 
theories: they are busy just now; they are men of 
first-rate intellect, conversant with anthropology and 
psychology, and each year they jettison some of the old 
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ideas which were once so confidently held. The doctrine 
of Original Sin is no longer in much favour with scholars; 
and even those who write in the interests of a supposed 
orthodoxy retain little more than the ghost of it, or the 
mere name—a pale label from beneath which the ghost 
itself has vanished. They state the obvious fact that all 
men do wrong, a fact which no man denies; and this, 
some of them say, is the great truth that lies at the root 
of the doctrine of Original Sin. It is a truth—indeed, it 
is a truism—but it is not the old doctrine that Tertullian 
coined and Augustine formulated. 

The theologians purify the old idea each year of some 
obsolete horror; but the amateurs in theology—and many 
scholars also—still cling to the word “sin,” as a noun 
abstract. Sometimes they are afraid to pull the thing out 
of the wall, because they think the whole edifice would 
crash if they did. “The Christian faith,” they say, “is a 
unity. Every part of it would be shaken, and begin to 
crumble if we gave up this doctrine. We do not, we con- 
fess, like the look of it; it does offend us, but we dare 
not pluck it out.” So the more timid explain, and minimise, 
and try ingeniously to give the word new connotations. 
All sides are deeply affected, Protestants no less than 
others. Some have been brought up in a system which 
centred crudely round a blood atonement; some have be- 
lieved that the means of grace depend for their meaning 
upon the doctrine of Original Sin; and nearly all were 
taught that the essence of Christianity is that a sacrifice 
had to be made for “sin.” 

No spiritual disasters can ever come from following the 
truth. If some religious ideas be the mere decaying relics 
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of an imperfect morality and an undeveloped knowledge 
of the universe, the rest will only rise into more splendid 
vigour when such vestigial elements are discarded. 

Scholars are rightly cautious. There are some, of course, 
whose habits of thought have long been deeply grooved; 
some are timid by nature; and there may possibly be a 
few survivors of the once numerous band who revelled 
in the nasty business—those preachers who derived their 
ideas from older creeds whose priests reeked with hot 
blood. But most theologians in this country are admirably 
candid and just; and theology has become scientific in their 
hands. 

Yet the old talk about “sin” is still in the text-books 
of theology, still in the sermons of the clergy. That is one 
reason why few men to-day will either read the theologian 
or listen to the preacher. It is also one main reason why 
so many people join up with new religions of inferior 
quality. In the current phrase, which is here exactly ac- 
curate, the ordinary man “has no use” for the word. 

Is he following a true intuition, or is he mistaken? 


THE DISCOVERY 


If we examine the New Testament to find out what it 
has to tell us about this word, an amazing fact emerges, 
a simple fact of profound significance. 

The noun “Sin” occurs some thirty-eight separate times 
in the writings of S. Paul (not counting repetitions of the 
word in the same verse), and sixty-three times in all the 
Epistles together. In the three Synoptic Gospels, where 
we are nearest to the sayings of Christ in his own char- 
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acteristic language, the word is stated to have been uttered 
by Jesus once only. 

Once, as against sixty-three times. But does even that 
once hold good? We shall see. Meanwhile it is evident 
that at least there is an immense difference in terminology 
between Jesus and even his nearest followers, which may 
point to a profound shifting of values in their attempts 
to understand and explain his message. 

As we consider it further, the difference becomes more 
marked. If we include the plural, “Sins,” the Apostles’ 
total rises to about 110 (not including repetitions in the 
same verse), while Christ’s—for reasons we shall see in 
the next section—rises to three. But it is “Sin” as an 
abstract noun that is of crucial importance—Sin, as we 
may say, with a capital letter, Sin as a mysterious entity 
which needs “an adequate and infinite sacrifice’; and in 
this sense the word certainly does not occur at all among 
the sentences attributed to Christ in the Synoptic writers, 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 


IN THE TRIPLE RECORD 


Let us now set down all the instances in which the 
noun, singular and plural, occurs in these three parallel 
records. It is used four times, not by Jesus, in the early 
chapters: In the dream of Joseph (Matt. i. 21): in the 
Song of Zacharias about John Baptist (Luke i. 77); and 
twice in the account of John Baptist’s preaching (Mark 
i. 4, 5; Luke iii. 3). In these instances it is not sin in the 
abstract that is mentioned, but personal sins; and they are 
to be forgiven. 
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Once the word is put into our Lord’s mouth in the 
singular, and once in the plural. The latter we can dis- 
miss: no scholar doubts that the words “unto remission 
of sins” were added by the editor whom we call Matthew 
(xxvi. 28) when he copied the account of the Last Supper 
from the more primitive text of S. Mark. Besides these 
two, he twice pronounced forgiveness of sins. 

The one instance in the singular is in the obscure pas- 
sage about sin against holy spirit (or the Holy Spirit) 
which occurs in three conflicting versions,* of which two 
must, therefore, be inaccurate, if not all three—Matt. xii. 
31, Mark iii. 28, and Luke xii. 10. If we accept S. Mark 
as being nearest to the original, Jesus said that all their 
sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of men except one, 
the addition “is guilty of an eternal [literally, “an zeonian’ ] 
sin” being a comment of the writer. If with Professor 
Bacon we accept S. Luke’s version as nearest the original 
—and certainly in its shortness and simplicity it has a 
more primitive look—then what Jesus said was “every 
one who shall speak a word against the Son of Man it 
shall be forgiven him: but unto him that blasphemeth 
against the Holy Spirit [or ‘holy spirit’] it shall not be 
forgiven”—that and no more. It is clear from the rest 
of Christ’s teaching that he did not say that any sin could 
never be forgiven in this world or the next. The reader 
can get an idea of the way the saying was at once ex- 
panded and hardened, if he writes out the different ver- 

1 The passages which occur in both Matthew and Luke are of two 
kinds: (1) those taken from S. Mark; (2) those taken from the lost 
document, “Q,” which is the oldest source embodied in the Gospels. 


S. Mark and “Q” are primitive sources. S. Luke also had valuable 
original sources of his own. 
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sions for himself in three parallel columns, noting at the 
same time their differing contexts. We may surmise that 
the evangelists themselves were anxious to stress the idea 
of sin, as were the writers of the Epistles: all three have 
preserved this saying, and two at least have emphasised 
it, but only Luke has preserved the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, the Pharisee and the Publican, and the 
Good Samaritan. It would seem, therefore, that the ab- 
sence of teaching about sin in the recorded words of 
Christ was not due to any bias of theirs in this direction, 
but to their general faithfulness in recording history. As 
this particular saying has been altered, we may interpret 
it by the general tenor of Christ’s teaching, and suppose 
that he had said that to speak evil of himself was pardon- 
able but that it was unpardonable to blaspheme against the 
Holy Spirit [or against “holy spirit” ]—to rail, that is, 
against the light within and deny the witness of the divine 
spirit in the heart. 

Twice the word “sins” appears to have been used by 
Jesus; but in each case it is personal sins (not sin in the 
abstract) that are mentioned, and mentioned only to be 
removed. In the primitive account of S. Mark (ii. 5-10) 
Jesus told the palsied man that his sins were forgiven: 
in that of the sinner-woman, which is peculiar to S. Luke 
(vii. 47-9), he pronounced the forgiveness of her many 
sins. 


THE UNKNOWN DISCIPLE 


It is agreed by all scholars, and is, indeed, evident to 
anyone with the least sense of literary style, that the 
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language of the Gospel attributed to John, an unknown 
writer of the highest genius, is his own, and is not in the 
phraseology used by Jesus in the three Synoptic Gospels; 
it is agreed also that much of the Gospel is the writer’s 
own meditation upon the person and message of the 
Master. We should expect, therefore, to find the idea of 
sin more prominent here, both for this reason and because 
the Fourth Gospel is later than the primitive sources of 
the other three, whether its author be John the Elder, of 
Ephesus, or not. And so we do; but the noun only occurs 
ten times in the sayings attributed to Christ, and some of 
these all critics would agree to be really comments of the 
writer. 

For the sake of completeness in our quest, let us also 
set down every instance of the noun in the Fourth Gospel. 
S. John Baptist is reported as saying that the Lamb of 
God takes away the sin of the world (i. 29). Next, in 
the delightful story of the Man who was Born Blind, the 
Pharisees say to the man, “Thou wast altogether born in 
sins, and dost thou teach us?” (ix. 34); and at the end 
of the chapter Jesus says to the Pharisees, “If ye were 
blind, ye would have no sin: but now ye say, ‘We see,’ 
your sin remaineth.” 

There are some sayings where the unknown disciple i is 
using his own words in condemning the enemies of his 
Master, “Ye shall seek me, and shall die in your sin” (viii. 
21), and again to the Pharisees, “Every one that com- 
mitteth sin is the bondservant of sin” (viii. 34). In the 
great meditation at the Last Supper, where the writer 
has grouped together so much precious material, drawn 
from his own sources and expressed in his own idiom, 
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the thought occurs again: —“If I had not come and spoken 
unto them, they had not had sin: but now they have no 
excuse for their sin . . . if I had not done among them 
the works which none other did, they had not had sin” 
(xv. 22, 24), a saying very characteristic of the disciple, 
exalting his master against detractors, but very unlike the 
Jesus who consistently minimised his mighty works. The 
same may be said of the words, “He, when he is come, 
will convict the world in respect of sin, and of righteous- 
ness, and of judgement: of sin, because they believe not 
on me” (xvi. 8) where the disciple’s voice is heard, and 
not that of his master. Again, the phrase in the answer 
to Pilate is an interpolation which destroys the force of 
the reply, true though it is: Pilate had said (xix. 10), 
“Do you speak so to me? Do you not know that I have 
power to release you, and power to crucify you?” and 
Jesus replied, “You would have no power against me, 
unless it were given you from above,” then follows the 
addition, “therefore he that delivered me to you has 
greater sin.” Many scholars also doubt the authenticity of 
‘whose soever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto 
them; whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained” 
(exes, 

There remains one more instance, in the glorious ac- 
count in the eighth chapter of the Woman taken in 
Adultery: this story is absent from most of the ancient 
manuscripts, and is, therefore, bracketed in the Revised 
Version; but it is in every mark characteristic; it could 
have been invented by no writer in the first or second 
century, and, indeed, we may suspect that it was omitted 
from so many manuscripts because the copyists were 
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afraid of the results of such easy and complete forgive- 
ness. It would certainly have been characteristic of the 
second and third centuries to be thus afraid: “He that is 
without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her. 

. ‘Woman, where are they? did no man condemn 
thee?’ And she said, ‘No man, Lord.’ And Jesus said, 
‘Neither do I condemn thee: go thy way; from henceforth 


» 399 


sin no more’. 


OTHER ForMS OF THE WorRD 


Our quest is so momentous that we will make it com- 
plete by adding the instances of the verb and of the 
derivatives. One instance of the verb occurred in our last 
extract. The other occasions (passing over a remark of 
Judas, Matt. xxvii. 4) are also in connection with for- 
giveness: Luke records (from Q), “If thy brother sin, 
rebuke him; and if he repent, forgive him. And if he sin 
against thee seven times in the day, and seven times turn 
again to thee saying, ‘I repent’; thou shalt forgive him” 
(xvii. 3-4). Sin is not here something that offends the 
majesty of God and stirs his wrath, but simply an offence 
against one’s fellow-man. Similarly Matthew and Luke 
record from Q (xviii. 21; Luke xvii. 3) how Peter asked 
if he ought to forgive his brother seven times when he 
sinned against him, and Jesus answered “seventy times 
seven,” and told the story of the Unmerciful Debtor. 

The parable of the Prodigal Son (Luke xv. 11) tells 
how freely God forgives when a man is sorry: “Father, 
I have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight”; and the 
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prodigal is forgiven instantly, and rejoiced over. In this 
story is Christ’s whole doctrine of the Atonement. All 
the horrible and grotesque notions which Christian theo- 
logians have raised about an angry God clamouring for 
retribution, or making a bargain with the devil, con- 
demning mankind to endless and inconceivable agony, 
propitiated and “‘placated” by the sight of another God, 
his Son, to the extent of letting off a tiny fraction of 
humanity because he had so predestined it before the 
world began—but still damning to hell every babe as it is 
born because of a sin committed by someone else in the 
year 4004 B.c.; all the demands for sacrifice, asceticism, 
self-maceration; all the fictions about retribution, justifica- 
tion by faith (or by a particular form of belief) ; all need 
of penance, purgatory, indulgences, disappear. The whole 
nightmare has been created by the misguided brains of 
unbalanced and cruel men. It is an astounding fact; the 
worst iniquities of these systems of atonement have been 
invented by great Christian theologians from Augustine 
and Aquinas to Luther and Calvin; and they have no 
foundation whatever in the Gospel of Christ, who taught 
simply that when a man has sinned God forgives him if 
he repents; and that there is no other condition, and only 
one test—if a man truly repents, he will himself forgive 
others. 

The Fourth Gospel adds little in this connection. Jesus 
is represented as saying to the paralytic whom he had 
cured at Bethesada, “Sin no more, lest a worse thing 
befall thee” (v. 14). The word occurs once more (ix. 3)) 
when, asked whether the blind man’s affliction was due 
to his own sin or that of his parents, Jesus again gives 
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the liberating answer, “Neither did this man sin, nor his 
parents.” 

In the Acts and Epistles the disproportion in the use of 
the verb, of “sinner,” and of “sinful” is naturally not so 
marked as in that of the noun, though the sixty-two 
separate instances in these books afford a sufficiently re- 
markable contrast. 

In the three Gospels, there are some occasions of others 
speaking of “sinners”: a sinner-woman came to Jesus, and 
the Pharisees said that if he were a prophet he would 
have known that she was a sinner (Luke vii. 37-39); 
his enemies complained that he was a friend of publicans 
and sinners (vii. 34), that he received sinners and ate 
with them, that they came to hear him (xv. 1-2). Jesus 
replied on this occasion with the story of the Lost Sheep 
(in the early source, Q; cf. Matt. xviii. 12), which 
describes God not as hating but as loving sinners. In 
Mark (and the primitive story is repeated by Matthew 
and Luke), when the Pharisees complain of his eating 
with tax-collectors and sinners, he at once softens the 
word—the sinners are those who are sick, and they need 
a physician—the whole, he says with irony, need no 
physician, but he is come to call not the righteous but 
sinners (ii. 16-17). Another occasion of people mur- 
muring because Jesus associated with a sinner is given 
by S. Luke in the story of Zacchaeus, with a word of 
mercy by the Master (xix. 10). 

These incidents and the parables of the Lost Sheep and 
the Lost Piece of Silver, among others, are important, 
for they show that the silence of Jesus about sin was not 
due to any tacit acceptance of current Jewish ideas. He 
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took a new position: to sin with him is to stray like a 
sheep, and God’s remedy is not anger and threats but 
benevolence. 

The word “sinner” does not occur in the Fourth Gospel, 
except in a remark of the Pharisees (ix. 31). In the plural 
it occurs only in the mouths of the Pharisees and of the 
blind man himself in the Story of the Blind Man in the 
ninth chapter. In the Synoptists it occurs without sig- 
nificance in the passage where in Gethsemane Jesus says 
that the Son of Man is betrayed into the hands of sinners 
(Mark xiv. 41); and in Luke’s version of the Sermon 
on the Mount (vi. 33-4), when Jesus says that, if we do 
good to those who do good to us or lend to those from 
whom we hope to receive, we do no more than sinners 
do—though in Matthew’s version the words “publicans” 
and “Gentiles” are used instead of “sinners.” 

But the three remaining instances of our Lord’s speak- 
ing of sinners have special significance. They are all in 
the pages of the cultured and gentle S. Luke. At the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth chapter, Jesus points out that 
a disaster is not a retribution for sin: the Galileans whom 
Pilate slaughtered were not visited with this calamity be- 
cause they were sinners above other Galileans, nor were 
the eighteen people who were killed by the fall of the 
Siloam tower “debtors” more than others (the milder sub- 
stitute is used). The moral that all should repent or all 
will perish may be an editorial comment. 

The second instance concludes both the parable of the 
Lost Sheep and that of the Lost Pieces of Silver (xv. 
3-10): it needs no comment: “There shall be joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than over 
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ninety and nine righteous persons which need no re- 
pentance.” 

The last instance is of special significance, because it is 
in the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican (xviii. 
10), which, like that of the Prodigal Son, sets forth 
Christ’s own doctrine of Atonement. The Publican smote 
his breast and said, “God, be merciful to me a sinner,” 
and he went down to his house “justified.” The word 
“justified” is important: it is here used by S. Luke (who 
was the companion of S. Paul) as a synonym of “for- 
given,” which was probably the word that Jesus used. 
Luke uses the word five times, Matthew twice, the more 
primitive Mark not at all, and John not at all. In the 
writings of S. Paul the word “forgive” with its deriva- 
tives almost disappears (it is used four times of human 
forgiveness, and only twice of the forgiveness of God), 
and its place is taken by “justify” and “justification.” 
It was on this unfortunate substitution of a forensic for a 
moral word that the atonement theories were largely built 
up—Augustine’s “justification by faith,’ and Luther’s 
“justification by faith only,” which the latter used in the 
meaning that a man could be saved from the endless tor- 
ment of hell only by belief in certain dogmas—Luther’s 
dogmas; sometimes indeed the word faith is used by 
Luther in no other sense than that of credulity. From the 
days of the Fathers, theologians consistently interpreted 
the Gospels by the Epistles, when they should have inter- 
preted the Epistles by the teaching of Christ himself in 
the Gospels. They did this because they thought that the 
entire Bible was the Word of God, in the sense that for 
all intents and purposes God might have written it all 
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himself—the Pentateuch, Judges, Ecclesiastes, and Jude, 
as well as the heroically imperfect efforts of S. Paul to 
understand the Master whom he loved, but whose smiling, 
flashing eyes he had never seen. For, alone among those 
who are called apostles, S. Paul had no converse with 
the Master, had discussed nothing with him, had not ex- 
perienced the influence of that radiant personality. It was 
S. Paul who introduced into the Christian religion the idea 
of God’s “wrath” against sin, and even against sinners. 

What that personal influence of Jesus was we can 
gather from an exclamation of Simon Peter, “Depart 
from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord” (Luke v. 8). 
Jesus had not asked for this confession; but suddenly 
Simon realised how poor a thing he was by the side of 
that goodness in which was no darkness at all. This, with 
two other passages of no special significance (the “adul- 
terous and sinful generation” of Mark viii. 38, and “into 
the hands of sinful men” of Luke xxiv. 7), completes our 
enumeration of “sinner” and “sinful” in the four Gospels. 
Jesus did not go about telling people they were sinners, 
like a mission preacher of the old type, to terrify them 
into conversion. He told them “good news,” heralded a 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth which needed (for this is 
the meaning of the Greek word we translate as repent- 
ance) a “turning” from darkness to the light. 


THE GREATEST MIRACLE 


Many mighty works are recorded of Jesus, though they 
are never called miracles. But if there be one miracle 
which transcends them all, it is this—that he was free 
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from the Sin Obsession. In the Jewish scriptures which 
he knew so well, words like “‘sin,” “wickedness,” “evil,” 
tumble over one another; the people among whom he lived 
were centred in ideas of law and the infringement of 
laws and ceremonies, of expiation of the wrath of God, 
of punishments incredibly severe—since in theory the 
punishment for almost all sins was death, and forgiveness 
was hardly attainable because of God’s anger—of works 
of atonement, of fasting, of the continual slaughter of 
animals whose blood might plead forgiveness. Jesus put 
it all quietly aside, he and his disciples did not even fast, 
as John’s disciples did—a fact that appeared so incredible 
to later scribes that they slipped the words “and fasting”’ 
into the ninth chapter of S. Mark. 

He was not blind to the appalling facts of human life, 
he knew what was in man; better than any other, he could 
see the blackness of men’s sins and measure the weight 
of evil. Yet he almost ignored it in his speech, whereas 
even his most devoted followers spoke of it continually. 

“Christ died for our sins’”—even this simple statement 
was not the original gospel; the idea is entirely absent 
from that primitive exposition, the Speech of S. Stephen, 
(as it is from the other early speeches in the Acts): it 
must have grown up during the few years after the first 
preaching of Christianity, for S. Paul speaks of it as 
something which he had “received” (1 Cor. xv. 3) doubt- 
less from Christian disciples, after his conversion. 

That early development was natural and right. Our 
Saviour had not talked about the cause of his death; but 
it was equally natural that his disciples should ponder it 
deeply afterwards. It was profoundly true that man 
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needed salvation; and it was a fact that Christ had died 
for men: he had died because of men’s sins, and to save 
them, not from an abstract “‘sin,” but “from their sins” — 
the phase is repeated in the Matthean story of Joseph’s 
dream. 

For there are two sides to evil. Not only the terrible 
fact of man’s identification with it, but the profound 
consequences in the divine order. Only through self- 
sacrifice can man be redeemed. The innocent suffered; 
Christ died. In the language of Christian theology, the 
eternal Word left the bliss of the godhead that he might 
identify himself with man, accepting the conditions under 
which alone he could turn man from his identification 
with evil. We must stumble when we try to express the 
thought that there is no aloofness in God, and that God, 
therefore, can suffer with us, and for us. We need not 
be surprised that the theologians of the past have stumbled 
also. The fact which we try to express is fundamental for 
the emancipation of man: perhaps it has been best stated 
for us of to-day by a modern philosopher, Edward Caird: 


“Tf to recognise that ‘morality is the nature of things’ 
is to return it into religion, and so to give it an infinite 
access of strength; then S. Paul’s bold proclamation of 
the doctrine that it was through death only that Christ 
the Son of God could open up the gates of life, was the 
most important step ever taken in the development of 
Christian thought; for it made the ethical principle of self- 
abnegation into a revelation of divine order in the govern- 
ment of the world.” (Evolution of Religion, ii. 201.) 


Surely, in his divine intuition, Jesus must have foreseen 
the human tendency to forget the gates of life and to 
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centre about the thought of sin, till it becomes what is 
now called a “complex”—to make it, and theory upon 
theory about it, the very core of religion. We can hardly 
resist the conclusion that he had foreseen this and had 
tried to prevent it. 

It is admitted that nothing can be found in all the say- 
ings of Christ about the Fall, or Original Sin, and nothing 
about Atonement except that simple and glorious news 
that, when man “turns,” God at once forgives. Even S. 
Paul, in the many-sided tentative theology which emerges 
from his letters, is so uncertain that some scholars deny, 
while others assert, his having taught the doctrine of 
Original Sin. 

S. Paul has enoromusly deepened men’s understanding 
of Christianity, and has given us some of the greatest and 
truest thoughts we have. He gave us the conception of 
God present in our hearts through the Eternal Spirit; he 
understood the message of Christ; not less than S. John 
he was the apostle of love. But sometimes he argues as 
a Jew disputing with other Christianised Jews. He needs 
no apology: for he saved Christianity from being a sect 
of Judaism, and made it universal. And he little dreamed, 
as he poured out his tumultuous thoughts to his stenog- 
rapher, that every word of these hurried, dictated letters 
to various communities would in less than two centuries 
be part of the Bible. How differently he would have writ- 
ten—and how much less interestingly—if he had known 
he was to be infallible! 
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DELIVERANCE FROM EVIL 


As a matter of fact the word “evil” does not occur in 
S. Mark, and hardly at all in the other great primitive 
source, the lost document, Q, from which Matthew and 
Luke draw. The saying in S. Luke (vi. 22) about men 
reproaching the disciples and casting out their names as 
evil is not of importance for our quest. 

To the Jewish-Christian Gospel, compiled between A.D. 
80 and 100, which is called by the name of Matthew, we 
owe most of our ideas about an impending judgment to 
outer darkness, and “the weeping and gnashing of teeth” 
—a phrase which the compiler uses six times. Significantly 
enough, the word ponéros (translated “evil” or “wicked”) 
occurs mostly in the editorial additions of this Gospel, in- 
appropriately, as a good commentary will show, in the 
remark about the unclean spirit’s return, xii. 45 (cf. Luke 
xi. 16); and in the addition about the angels severing 
the wicked from the righteous, xiii. 49. It occurs also in 
the “evil and adulterous generation,” xvi. 4, where S. 
Mark (viii. 12) has on this occasion simply “this genera- 
tion”; and in “perceiving their wickedness,” xxii. 18. 
Peculiar to Matthew also is the word evil applied to the 
Pharisees in the twelfth, and to the servants in the 
eighteenth, twenty-fourth, and twenty-fifth chapters. 

Two other sayings are of importance because they have 
been continually used, in default of anything else, by 
theologians to support the sin doctrines. The first is the 
saying that ceremonies about eating and drinking are of 
no importance because it is not that which goes into a 
man which defiles him, but the evil things that come out 
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of him. Only victims of the Sin Obsession could have 
built lurid doctrines upon this simple incidental statement 
that evil thoughts (Kakoi in Mark vii. 21; ponérot in 
Matt. xv. 19; cf. Luke xi. 39), murders, and such-like 
do not come into a man like food, but proceed out of 
his heart. 

The second is from Q (Matt. vii. 11; Luke xi. 13). 
It also was eagerly seized upon by theologians anxious 
to find something upon which to build their theories of 
Original Sin and the total depravity of human nature. 
They thought it suited their purpose, because they were 
without humour, and missed, as all commentators did, 
both the smile upon the face of Jesus and the poetry in 
his heart. If the context in Matthew is rightly placed, the 
crowd has already laughed at the picture of a man with 
a timber in his eye clamouring to extract a speck of dust 
from another man, and at the idea of throwing pearls 
out to the pigs. In any case the primitive records abound 
in sayings that must have been said with a smile; and 
surely Jesus smiled as he said the words upon which the 
unhappiest of dogmas has been based, “if ye then being 
evil.” Let us put it back into the vernacular: “And you 
who are fathers, if your boy asks you for a loaf, would 
you give him—a stone [we can see the crowd beginning 
to grin]; or if he asks for a fish, would you give him— 
a snake; or if he wants an egg, would you give him—a 
scorpion? [Then amidst general laughter he proceeds] 
If you then (who are evil) know how to give good things 
to your children when they ask, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father (who is good) give the spirit to those 
who ask him?”; and the crowd becomes serious as they 
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say to one another, “‘That’s true.” Was not the atmosphere 
something like this? And, if it were not, could the solemn 
blindness of hermeneutics go further than to make a for- 
bidding dogma out of this passing contrast between God 
and man, since even the best of human beings is bad in 
comparison with God? (If indeed “evil” does not here 
bear the special sense of “grudging,” as Dr. Hatch and 
other scholars suppose.) One is almost ashamed to dwell 
upon so clear a matter. What Christ is really explaining 
is what the theologians of the past have habitually for- 
gotten—that an ordinary father without any particular 
virtue (an ordinary sinful father, in fact) behaves kindly 
to his children. He does not torture them, for instance, 
when they do wrong; even the most depraved father 
among the criminal classes would not burn them for ever 
in unceasing torment; and how much kinder than an 
earthly father is our Father who is in heaven! 

Another saying about evil needs no comment. It also 
is from the primitive source, Q (Matt. v. 44; Luke vi. 
35): “But love your enemies, and do them good—and ye 
shall be sons of the Most High: for he is kind toward 
the unthankful and evil.” 

One other sentence remains in which the word “evil” 
occurs; and it is of the utmost importance—“Deliver us 
from evil” in the Lord’s Prayer (Matt. vi. 13). Evil is 
recognised, but as something to be delivered from, just as 
when sins are mentioned they are mentioned in connection 
with forgiveness. 

Christ, in fact, knew what modern philosophy and 
psychology have since demonstrated—that there 1s no such 
thing as “Sin” in the abstract. There are sins, in 
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abundance; but there is no sin. For a sin can only exist 
in connection with the individual human will: where there 
is no volition, there can be no sin. 

Jesus recognises evil, but points to the good. He recog- 
nises sins, but he tells men to “turn away” from them, 
as he himself is turned consistently from all evil; and he 
mentions them in connection with forgiveness. But he 
hardly mentions them at all: he seeks for gentler words: 
to sin is to “stumble” in Luke xvii. 1-2; sinners are “they 
that are sick” in Mark ii. 17; and sins are “trespasses” 
(i.e. “lapses” ) in Matt. vi. 14-15, the passage that follows 
the fuller version of the Lord’s Prayer. 

And so in the Lord’s Prayer itself. Evil is not shirked; 
the constant need of forgiveness is not minimised; but the 
subject comes in its right order—God and the Kingdom 
of God first, and then our daily bread, and then the ob- 
stacles to the Kingdom: much space is given to them in 
this short prayer; but he would not have us with the 
obsession word on our lips, “Forgive us,” he bids us say, 
“our debts, as we also have forgiven our debtors.” 


THE OBSESSION 


In this little book I am purposely leaving on one side 
the problem of evil, which will be discussed by other 
writers in the Series; and I am assuming that my readers, 
being intelligent folk, are well aware of the appalling 
results of human wickedness. I am concerned only to clear 
away the obsession about sin which has diverted so much 
devotion into paths alien to the way of Christ. By that 
obsession I mean the idea of “Sin” as a terrible abstract 
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reality, as a power in us, as a principle of evil, as (to 
quote an able writer of the present day) “a corporate 
matter involving all the universe,” so that “endless repara- 
tion is needed to repair the endless breach.” Many also 
think that as orthodox Christians they must further be- 
lieve in the doctrine of Original Sin; which became in 
the shaping of Augustine’s distorted genius a doctrine— 
not merely of the corruption of man’s heart, as Browning 
supposed—but of universal hereditary guilt, which could 
only be removed by baptism, and which, therefore, brought 
upon the vast majority of mankind torments compared 
with which the most atrocious devices of the Chinese were 
but a passing discomfort. 

That is what I mean by the Sin Obsession. Many good 
men refuse the name of Christian to-day because they 
think that this is Christianity. We can hardly blame them: 
it is often the only Christianity they hear about. Though 
it is not in the Creeds, it has certainly been the doctrine 
of Latin Christianity since the early African teachers, and 
of orthodox Protestantism. It has so deeply perverted the 
great liberation of Christ that many think of him in terms 
of this obsession: the very word “gospel” suggests it to 
many minds, so that one has to remember that in the 
Greek original he “heralded good news”; to many, Christ 
appears only through the mists of theology and iconog- 
raphy as the bleeding sacrifice for sin; and many take the 
side of Swinburne’s fourth-century pagan— 


Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean; the world has 
grown grey from thy breath; 

We have drunken of things Lethean, and fed on the full- 
ness of death. 
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I have, therefore, ventured to show in some detail that 
the winning personality of the historic Jesus is utterly 
unlike the ecclesiastical image which men have set up as 
an idol: they have missed his poetry and his humour, they 
have not understood his profound intuition and foresight, 
they have forgotten his charity, and they have not noticed 
that he was as free from the obsession about sin as from 
sin itself. 


CAUSES OF THE OBSESSION 


What are the causes of this strange misunderstanding 
of Christ’s message? If anything could make one sure 
of the “corruption of man’s heart’’—or at least of man’s 
tendency to relapse into the neolithic—it is the strange fact 
that none of those who explained the good news of libera- 
tion from sin, not even the best, the most devoted, could 
touch that gospel without staining it. 

At the back of our minds still to-day, and still in our 
blood, are the primitive notions of tabu and of fear, of 
morality regarded as the observance of ceremonies and 
sin as their breach, of the need of bloodshed to propitiate 
an angry Despot in the skies, of the cringing of convicted 
slaves. The great prophets of Jewry had appealed against 
these ideas, as S. Paul did; but even to-day there are 
preachers who can stir the chords of primitive religion, 
and can win a response from congregations of twentieth- 
century men singing about blood. 

Even in its mildest forms the doctrine is still expressed: 


There was no other good enough 
To pay the price of sin. 
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To us, perhaps, this is an incidental metaphor; to the 
writer it was a plain statement of fundamental doctrine. 
For “sin” in the abstract a price had to be paid, in blood, 
to God. During the nine centuries between Irenaeus and 
Anselm the accepted theory of the Atonement was more 
grotesque—that the devil had his rights, and that Christ’s 
death was a ransom paid to Satan. The devil, it was 
further held, was cheated by God in the process, and was 
caught by the bait of the cross—as Augustine says, like 
a mouse in a trap, “tamquam in muscipula.” 

The harm has been that Christian teachers since the end 
of the second century have made the worst they could of 
S. Paul, instead of the best. He had believed fervently in 
the liberation of Christ, but sometimes he could only 
explain his escape from Rabbinism in terms of rabbinical 
thought: they seized upon certain passing phrases in his 
rich torrents of metaphor and rhetoric, and piled vast 
logical systems upon them. They might have been content 
to stress his passionate insight into the love of God, and 
to accept, without distortion, the fundamental fact upon 
which he bases man’s need of a Saviour—the fact that 
there is an “inherent infirmity” in man, an unhappy 
discord between the weakness of his will and the extra- 
ordinary rightness of his higher aspirations. 

The decline of Roman civilisation—so vividly illus- 
trated by the decline of art—gave the new religion its 
chance, but brought with it this new misfortune—that the 
new theology was built up during an age of intellectual 
decadence. Men’s conduct is often more delivered from 
evil than their thought. There was just enough in S. Paul 
for lesser men to distort (and in the “proof-text” of 
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original guilt, to mistranslate), and thus to develop 
theories as black as anything that dark pagans had in- 
vented—theories which indeed cannot show their faces in 
the company of Plato or Aristotle, of Seneca or Marcus 
Aurelius. 

After a brief interval of sunlight—which lasted for less 
than a century after S. Paul—his Fall-theory began to be 
elaborated. That theory, by the way, is not in the Old 
Testament, where the Paradise myth is not put forward 
as the cause of a fall of the human race. By the beginning 
of the third century the African lawyer, Tertullian of 
Carthage, had begun what Dr. Rashdall calls (dea of 
Atonement, p. 251) “the legalism, the morose asceticism, 
the narrow other-worldliness, the furious zeal for ortho- 
doxy [which caused him to leave the Church], which 
Christian theology, and especially Western theology, 
never completely shook off”; so that “the life of the faith- 
ful Christian after baptism becomes little more than an 
anxious effort to escape the eternal flames, which are the 
certain penalty of any serious transgression, and to ‘com- 
pensate’ by constant fasting and austerity for the minor 
lapses which not even the utmost zeal and watchfulness 
can escape.” 

This will serve to describe the teaching of Tertullian 
(who is yet sometimes gentle and Christian), and of the 
obsession that subsequently ruled Latin Christianity and 
became part of the Latin orthodoxy. Another African, 
Augustine, ex-Manichee and Bishop of Hippo, developed 
and systematised it, making it stronger and worse (though 
Augustine was a man of genius, and devotedly Christian 
according to his lights), and the poison of Augustine has 
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paralysed Christian charity till our own day. The history 
of theology has, in fact, been the history of the slow 
escape from Augustinianism, an escape which was im- 
mensely retarded by Luther and Calvin, who added the 
few remaining touches of horror that are absent from 
the Bishop of Hippo. 

How transcendent Christ is, how the greatest of his 
followers were blind beside him (as, to do them justice, 
they freely acknowledged) is shown by nothing more 
clearly than this astonishing contrast. 

The best men distorted the religion of the very Master 
from whom they yet had learnt so much; and, as the 
patristic theologians were also celibates, they added an 
element of nasty-mindedness which tended to regard 
Original Sin as equivalent to physical love between man 
and woman. That repressed sex-complex is another of the 
almost universal obsessions of the Dark and Middle Ages; 
and it is still dominant over a large part of Christendom 
to-day. It has been a prime agent in the poisoning of 
theological thought, and the ideas which cause it are a 
blasphemy against the Creator. Both Judaism and Hetlen- 
ism are free from those ideas. 

And what of the lesser men? Nearly all were com- 
pulsorily celibate—alien to the fundamental graces which 
God has given to man, the love of wife and children. Thus 
professionalism and caste-feeling were in them unnatu- 
rally accentuated. They were not the scheming masters of 
priest-craft that they have sometimes been depicted; but 
they were ordinary men leading unnatural lives, and they 
had in an exaggerated form the inevitable tendency of all 
professions to promote the interests of their class. They 
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were sincere ; but their minds were deeply affected by their 
teachers, and by the daily recitation of the Psalter, where, 
for instance, in the English Authorised Version, ‘‘wicked’’ 
and “wickedness” occur about a hundred times, and 
phrases also like “in sin did my mother conceive me,” 
which were easily misinterpreted. They were sincere; and 
no doubt they hardly considered how much the heighten- 
ing of sin increased their power over men. Public penance 
was early established, and by the Middle Ages was at once 
softened and made universal as compulsory private con- 
fession to a priest at least once a year: the clergy thus 
became specialist students of sin, as the remarkable in- 
tricate manuals of the Middle Ages testify. This added to 
their power; and the power was used to extract huge 
amounts of land and money from dying men—from men 
also who were afraid of death, and of the lurid penalties 
which were taught without intermission and painted over 
the chancel arches of medieval churches so that none could 
avoid dwelling on them. There had been daily temptation 
from the earliest days to create and exaggerate the Sin 
Obsession; for discourses about sin put the speaker at an 
advantage over his hearers, and the clergy, being human, 
did not withstand it. Even the milder spirits must have 
found, as preachers find to-day, that it is much easier to 
preach about evil than about good; and also that it is more 
popular, for people like to hear the vices of society de- 
nounced, finding it so easy to shift the accusations on to 
others—just as they used to tolerate hell-fire because 
everyone thought of it in connection with the people he 
disliked, feeling pretty sure that somehow he himself 
would escape. 
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There were better reasons also—the natural sense of 
shame and sorrow which all good men experience, the 
conviction of deep unworthiness which the best teachers 
feel and to which the wisest men respond the most sin- 
cerely. 

Is it to be wondered at that the clergy developed the 
Sin Obsession from generation to generation? Their chief 
guides had set them the example by turning some rhetor- 
ical phrases of S. Paul into infallible dogma (the craving 
for infallibility being another weakness of pre-scientific 
man) and converting Paul’s metaphors into metaphysics. 
Augustine had formally described mankind as a lump of 
sin (“massa peccati’”), nay as a damned lump (“totius 
humani generis massa damnata’), Augustine was read in 
the services of the Church and treated as an authority 
little if at all less infallible than the Bible itself. The 
wonder indeed is that the teaching of the clergy was not 
worse, having such leadership, and living under princes 
and barons of such ferocious wickedness that it must 
have seemed as if nothing but spiritual terror could hold 
them in check. 

The medieval clergy had at least more excuse than the 
Reformers, who with the Gospels in the vernacular, en- 
deavoured to go back to the teaching of Christ, but in this 
matter got no further than the fanaticism of the Latin 
Africans of the fifth century, making the system still 
more lurid than Augustine had left it. At the present day 
there is no excuse whatever for such ideas, as, for in- 
stance, in these forcible-feeble words from a recently 
printed tract:—‘‘They [souls in purgatory] have nothing 
to do but to suffer intense and unceasing pain, without 
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being able to help themselves in the least. . . . Should not 
this thought make us tremble?” “If I am careless about 
venial sin, how long may I have to be there. . . . What 
venial sin this past week will have to be punished by 
grievous pains of Purgatory, unless I do a little willing 
penance for them [sic] here”; and this is followed by the 
still worse results of “mortal sin,” “e.g. going to Com- 
munion after breaking the fast; stealing a large sum. . . .” 
That such idiotic sentences should be circulated to-day 
by the thousand shows that there are still weak-minded 
people upon whom the Sin Obsession can be worked in 
the old way, while in more respectable forms it is still very 
generally maintained. The time has surely come for its 
open and complete repudiation. 


CAUSES OF THE LIBERATION 


The ordinary man of to-day never uses the word “sin.” 
The average thinking man resents the whole system of 
ideas which the word suggests. He is not less keen against 
wickedness than men like Tertullian or Augustine: indeed, 
he hates many forms of evil which they accepted or con- 
doned—cruelty, for instance; he and his like have 
abolished slavery, despotism, persecution, and the oppres- 
sion of woman, which they tolerated or defended; he is 
intensely conscious of the evils still in the world, and is 
probably engaged in some plan for destroying them. He 
cannot, in fact, be accused of a light-hearted attitude to 
evil or of minimising the sins of men. 

Indeed, it was the old people who tolerated evil: it was 
the old ideas about sin that produced a conviction of 
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despair, which sadly acquiesced in the wickedness of the 
world, as the whole of medieval literature testifies. Men 
thought of themselves as living in a static world of intense 
corruption, from which there was no escape, except for 
individuals narrowly working out their own salvation. 
The Westminster Confession of 1647 was no better than 
the Council of Trent of a hundred years before, when it 
declared that Adam and Eve became “dead in sin, and 
wholly defiled in all the faculties and parts of soul and 
body,” and that “from this original corruption” “we are 
utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all good, 
and wholly inclined to all evil,” and that Original Sin as 
well as actual sin brings guilt whereby man is “bound 
over to the wrath of God and curse of the law, and so 
made subject to death, with all miseries spiritual, tempo- 
ral, and eternal.” 

Educated men to-day know that this is not true and 
they can see that it is precisely as we are escaping from 
this obsession about sin that we are able to marshal our- 
selves for the conquest of evil. 

It may then be worth while to suggest the reasons for 
this revolution of thought. Why does the average decent 
man, even when he is not aware that he is a Christian, 
thus find himself on what we have shown to be the side 
of Christ? The main reason is that his mind is pervaded 
by scientific habits of thought. The idea of “sin” in the 
abstract and the consequent doctrine of Original Sin 
belong to the static view of the world; and since the sci- 
entific era began with Copernicus and Galileo the dynamic 
view has universally replaced the static. Finally, the dis- 
coveries of Darwin have torn the sin doctrine to shreds. 
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This scientific spirit causes men to reason from a basis 
of fact, and no longer to build upon phrases and fancies. 
“Christianity,” men say, “must be the religion of Christ ; 
therefore let us see what Christ said and did.” And often 
the thinking man has read enough New Testament criti- 
cism to know that certain strands of the Gospels are much 
closer to the original than others—especially Mark, the 
original matter in Luke, and the lost document which is 
called Q. 

The literature also which he reads has been written by 
men who are familiar with the New Testament in their 
own tongue—in the case at least of the Anglo-Saxon and 
Northern races; and they have partly, and sometimes un- 
consciously, assimilated the teaching of Christ. When, to 
take a random instance, Strindberg wrote the following 
sentence, in the Spook Sonata, he was exactly summing 
up that teaching: 


“We have erred and we have sinned—we like every- 
body else. We are not what we seem, but at bottom we 
are better than ourselves because we disapprove of our 
own misdeeds,” 


No writer ever got closer to the spirit of Christ in his 
tenderness to the erring, his exposure of cruelties and 
hypocrisies, his understanding of the poor and his love 
for simple men of goodwill, than Charles Dickens, though 
Dostoyevsky in a less balanced way came near it; and 
Dickens with all his blazing power has been driving 
Christianity into people’s hearts in a way that no preacher 
has approached. With him have been countless novelists, 
poets, and other writers. We have behind us, and with us, 
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such a presentment of Christianity (to a people who can 
all read) as the world never dreamt of before the nine- 
teenth century. 

And the professional theologians, at least in Protestant 
countries, have welcomed the scientific spirit. The sugges- 
tion made at a Church Congress in 1896 by a venerated 
contributor to this Series, Dr. J. M. Wilson, that evolu- 
tion has changed our ideas about sin, was admirably 
worked out by Dr. Tennant in his Hulsean lectures of 
1901, and in two subsequent books. Pfleiderer had already 
suggested the idea; and it is now very generally (though 
sometimes not without reservations and reluctance) ac- 
cepted. The reader can consult Dr. Tennant’s works; here 
we will be content to quote a few sentences from Dr. J. 
M. Wilson’s paper: 


“To the evolutionist sin is not an innovation, but is the 
survival or misuse of habits and tendencies that were 
incidental to an earlier stage in development, whether of 
the individual or the race, and were not originally sinful, 
but were actually useful. Their sinfulness lies in their 
anachronism: in their resistance to the evolutionary and 
divine force that makes for moral development and 
righteousness. Sin is the violation of man’s higher nature 
which he finds within, parallel to a lower nature. 

“Under the law of evolution God has given men con- 
‘science which condemns certain actions, and under this 
law such actions pass through the stages, first of disap- 
proval by the finer souls, then of condemnation by the 
ordinary conscience, and at last of punishment by the 
action of society.” 


In other words, man was flesh before he was spirit. He 
was endowed by God with propensities without which he 
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could never have become moral, since he could not have 
existed at all: these propensities were strengthened by 
natural selection because they were (as they sometimes 
still are) necessary or useful to life. As God shaped man 
for the further purpose of a spiritual life—a life in good- 
ness, truth, and beauty—the struggle developed between 
the inherited impulses of the “old man” and the higher 
intentions of the new. This struggle between “would” 
and “should” was explained as Original Sin, by writers 
who were acutely conscious of the inherited burden, and 
who lived before the true history of mankind was known: 
it was further shaped by them into a doctrine of original 
guilt and original damnableness. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF CHRISTENDOM 


Some may ask, Does not this entire position imply a 
failure of the Church? 

That question rests upon the old artless idea of a 
Church rising fully armed, inspired with infallibility, and 
pursuing a course of unbroken triumph in her perfect 
understanding of the Saviour. If we replace this idea by 
the principles of evolutionary science, we shall not speak 
of failure but of growth. 

The notion of a perfectly understanding Church, ful- 
filling all the ideals of Christ, can only now be held by 
those who make up history for themselves. Those for 
whom history is not a romance but a science must accept 
the facts, even when they are most unwelcome. Strange 
and disappointing as it may seem, Christendom has never 
been entirely Christian. The false philosophies and mis- 
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guided distortions, the anathemas and forgeries, the blind 
exaggerations and bitter controversies, the hideous per- 
secutions, and the wars of religion—all these are as un- 
questionable facts of the history of the Church as are 
her honest victories, her unceasing heroisms, her constant 
upholding of spiritual reality and moral values, and her 
inestimable services to mankind. 

We have to accept all the facts, and to reason from 
facts alone; and then, when we are in accord with truth, 
we can see Christian history as an evolution—a growth 
towards the purpose of God. And then new certainties 
emerge, and fresh hopes. 

Had Jesus Christ been a man as other men, he would 
have laid down rules, and they would have been carried 
out; but he was more than man, and he made no laws, 
such as were given to Jewry and to Islam. His teaching 
was dynamic, he set forward an ideal, he conceived a 
Kingdom of Heaven, he established eternal principles, he 
promised the eternal Spirit, and he is himself the unfad- 
ing example of perfection. From the beginning, as we are 
repeatedly told, his closest disciples failed to understand 
him. What the Church was like after a few.decades, we 
can gather from the descriptions in the Epistles and in 
the Apocalypse with which the New Testament closes. 

The Church was dazzled by the glory of her Founder, 
and blinked at his ideal. Bit by bit she was able to see 
points here and there which she could understand and 
piece together. From the beginning, indeed, she grasped 
great principles of vital importance; and it was inevitable 
that the assimilation of the rest should be gradual, since 
the world was not ready till a higher ethic and a less in- 
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fantile science had grown up under the light of Christian- 
ity. We can well believe that to each succeeding age it 
could be said, “There are yet many things . . . but you 
cannot bear them now.” 

Through the twilight of the Greco-Roman culture the 
Church struggled on. Then came the Dark Ages, when 
recurrent streams of barbarians ravaged and dominated 
every country of Europe—outside the Byzantine Empire, 
which preserved a distant treasure of learning, till its turn 
came in the fifteenth century. Through countless lives of 
quiet heroism she tamed these barbarians, and by the 
eleventh century had laid the secure foundations of a 
better world than mankind had yet known. In face of still 
appalling difficulties, she built up the civilization of the 
Middle Ages, which grew continually in morals, in art, 
in science, till it developed into that of our modern era; 
and to-day the non-Christian countries of the world can 
raise themselves only by learning from Christendom. 

No one who has lived intimately in such countries, no 
one who has studied the science of comparative religion, 
can doubt that in Christendom, imperfect as it still is, is 
a light which man has not found for himself outside the 
radiance of Christ. There has been no failure, but only 
the imperfection of human agents. In spite of the hin- 
drance of false theodicies, Christendom has produced 
forms of spiritual endeavour and working philosophies 
of life upon the rungs of which men have climbed high, 
and will climb farther. 

The figure of Christ has been obscured, but never 
effaced. His spirit has made possible the lives of real 
Christians by the many million, and is the secret, even 
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when it is not acknowledged, of the wisest and noblest 
men to-day, in Asia as well as in the rest of the world. 
The Christianity of Christ never fails; and, when we fail, 
it is because we choose some other way. 

The world is not yet good enough for Christ. It never 
has been: few have really believed him, though many have 
believed in him; none have carried on his message un- 
tainted. Complete Christianity has seldom been taught, 
and never tried: it has been like a slender stream, trick- 
ling through a vast river-bed, sometimes disappearing 
underground, but sometimes rising, and spreading to 
fertilise the country, as the waters gather in the hills. 

Could it have been otherwise? The greatness of Christ, 
his unapproached perfection, is but more clearly shown by 
the contrast between ourselves and him. 

But the Church is very young. It has lived a mere nine- 
teen hundred years of human history; and the human 
race is a million years old, with many millions yet before 
it. We are only beginning: we are still the Primitive 
Church; and our hope is that we may now just be grow- 
ing out of our petulant childhood. The religion of Christ 
is becoming more possible for the world, because the veils 
that have hidden him are melting away before the clean 
light of the knowledge which mankind has so laboriously 
acquired. From guesses and assumptions we have passed 
to an age of exact observation and intense devotion to 
truth. It may well be that the waters of that truth will 
flood the course so divinely planned, till it becomes the 
river of life for all humanity. 


Faith and Reason 


A Study of the Relations between Religion and Science 


by R. G. Collingwood 
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VII 
FAITH AND REASON 


INTRODUCTION 


AITH is a habit of mind which accepts without criti- 

cising, pronounces without proving, and acts without 
arguing. It knows nothing of analysis and classification, 
hypothesis and induction and syllogism; for the machinery 
of thought it has no use. Nor does it inquire into causes 
and effects, forces and their combinations, bodies and 
their interactions; in a mechanical world it is not at home. 
Yet somewhere it has a home, and thought of a kind it 
certainly is; and however it came into human nature, 
whether by the disposition of an all-wise providence or 
by the survival of the fittest, it is a habit of mind that 
exists in men, and finds its proper expression in their 
religions, 

Reason is a habit of mind, which aims at criticising 
before it accepts, proving before it pronounces, and argu- 
ing before it acts. Instead of relying on its own unana- 
lysed and instinctive intuitions, it thinks out a method, a 
logic, for itself; it invents a logical machine to think with, 
and it thinks of the world as, at bottom, itself a machine. 
Cause and effect, action and reaction, part and whole, 
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are the categories of its thought, whereas faith seems to 
break down these categories by thinking of an uncaused 
cause, an action that has no reaction, and a whole not 
divisible into parts. Reason, like faith, is plainly a real 
element in human nature; and its proper expression is in 
what we call science. 

The affirmation to be made in the following pages is 
that both these habits of mind are natural and necessary 
to man, and that, in spite of their opposite characteristics, 
they are not really at bottom opposed. But they certainly 
seem to be opposed; and therefore we must begin by look- 
ing carefully at this appearance of opposition. 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


Not many years ago an eminent scientist resolved to 
settle once for all, by strictly scientific methods, whether 
prayer was of any use. He decided, no doubt correctly, 
that, on the whole, members of the Royal Family and 
children of the clergy were more prayed for than any 
other classes in the community; and he inferred that, if 
prayer had any value, these persons, being specially pro- 
tected as a result of their well-wishers’ prayers, would 
on the average have longer lives than persons not so pro- 
tected. Statistics showed him that this was not the case; 
therefore, he concluded, the efficacy of prayer was nil. 

Here you have, in a nutshell, the whole quarrel between 
religion and science, in the form in which it exists to-day. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century it took a some- 
what different form. Then, orthodox religion stood com- 
mitted to certain views on biological and geological sub- 
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jects which the advance of scientific inquiry was under- 
mining. Just as the Copernican astronomy had aroused the 
antagonism of ecclesiastical authority centuries earlier, so 
the new geology and the newer biology of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries encountered an opposition of 
very much the same kind, based on very much the same 
motives. 

Galileo was right, and the Inquisition wrong; Darwin 
was right, and his opponents wrong. No one whose opinion 
is worth taking to-day has the slightest desire to rehabili- 
tate either the pre-Copernican astronomy or the pre- 
Darwinian biology. No doubt Copernicus and Darwin left 
problems unsolved and gave us theories open, in many 
important ways, to modification. But not even the most 
malignant adversary of science could pretend to believe 
that on this account they were wrong, and their opponents 
right, on the main point at issue. 

The moral, no doubt, is that on subjects falling within 
the sphere of science, science is the sole arbiter. When 
scientific thought is still in its infancy, and has not de- 
limited its own sphere and elaborated its own methods, the 
priest discharges the scientist’s duties as well as his own, 
and teaches not only religion but also biology and astron- 
omy, meteorology and medicine. But on these topics he is 
powerless to speak with the authority that belongs to 
genuine knowledge. His authority on scientific matters 
rests on the false assumption that if he knows about the 
gods he probably knows about the stars as well; and the 
only sanction of this authority is superstition. Hence, 
when scientific thought, firmly possessed of its proper 
methods of research, and confidently claiming a certain 
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field for the employment of those methods, produces re- 
sults at variance with the authority of the priest, that 
authority must give way and accept these results with a 
good grace. No other course is barely decent, let alone 
worthy of a director of consciences. 

But what subjects do fall within the sphere of science? 

In the nineteenth century the scientists were still fight- 
ing a defensive battle, fighting for permission to accept 
certain results which scientific thought had actually 
achieved, though they admittedly contradicted the Biblical 
story of creation. The question of principle remained in 
the background. And for this reason people who wished 
both combatants to survive the battle could suggest the 
terms of a possible treaty, according to which certain gains 
should be secured to science and a certain authority left to 
religion, each being mistress in her own house. 

Suppose, however, it is maintained that all possible 
subjects fall within the sphere of science. In that case the 
house of science is the whole house of life; and religion 
seems to be left homeless. 

This is what has happened in the case of the scientist 
whom I quoted at the beginning. He is assuming that the 
inductive methods of science are applicable, not simply to 
questions generally recognized as scientific, but to all ques- 
tions whatever, including those generally recognised as 
peculiarly reserved for religion. 

For observe: most people, if asked whether prayer was 
of any value, would reply that, if it is, its value is a value 
of a peculiar kind; a value not capable of being measured 
or weighed by the scientist; a value only to be appre- 
hended by a religious mind and in terms of religious ex- 
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perience. Most people would smile at Huckleberry Finn’s 
argument, that prayer was valueless because he didn’t get 
what he prayed for (“once I got a fish-line, but no hooks; 
it war’n’t any good without hooks”), and would agree 
with Miss Watson that the things one ought to pray for 
are “spiritual blessings.” That being so, the question 
whether prayer is answered is a question on which vital 
statistics throw no light whatever. But our eminent sci- 
entist was not so grossly ignorant as not to know that. His 
scientific disproof of the value of prayer was no doubt 
intended as a deliberate, though tacit, rejection of the 
ordinary belief, in the interests of a theory that all values 
are to be apprehended by scientific observation and ail 
beliefs tested by scientific induction. At any rate, that is 
the implication which leads another distinguished scientist 
to quote the argument with approval in a recent book. 

The present position of the conflict between religion 
and science, then, is that the scientists, having won an 
important victory in the last phase of the war, are now 
attacking the position which then they never dreamed of 
attacking—the position that religion has a sphere of its 
own within which it has the same kind of competence 
that science has in such spheres as that of biology. 

The main force of this attack depends on the results 
achieved and hoped for by psychology. Just as religion 
once falsely arrogated to itself the power to make asser- 
tions about astronomy and biology, so now (it is said) it 
claims the same power with respect to psychological ques- 
tions, and no less falsely. But psychology has already en- 
tered into some part of its inheritance at the expense of 
religion, and will in time make good its claim to the rest. 
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And then religion will have been driven from its last 
stronghold—the stronghold of man’s inner consciousness. 

The full force of the attack will never be recognised 
until we see that within their own limits the scientists 
are right. It seems quite reasonable to think that we ought 
not to pray for “material” things but for “spiritual” 
things; but if we try to escape disease by sanitation rather 
than by petition, to secure our harvests by scientific agri- 
culture and our voyages by scientific navigation, it is idle 
to suppose that the utility of science must for ever stop 
short at the threshold of the mind. Ever since the seven- 
teenth century we have been much influenced by an ex- 
aggerated and therefore false separation between mind 
and matter, and we have found it easy (and on the whole 
useful) to assume that matter is the proper sphere of 
scientific inquiry, while mind cannot be grasped by sci- 
entific thought and must be reserved either for religion, or 
for philosophy, or for a partnership of the two. But we 
are coming to realise that this separation of mind and 
matter, which seemed so obvious, was only a working 
hypothesis, and one whose term of usefulness is drawing 
to a close. The tide of scientific inquiry is still rising, and 
imminently threatens to obliterate the whole distinction. 
And nobody will arrest that tide by taking a chair down 
to the sea-shore and sitting down in it, with however 
dignified a gesture. 

Indeed, nobody wants to. I spoke of the adversaries of 
science, but I do not really imagine that such people exist. 
We all want science to go on thriving and to achieve 
greater and greater triumphs in the future. At least, we 
all want this when we think clearly of what it involves. 
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When we fail to think clearly, we can belittle the progress 
of science by identifying science with useful inventions, 
and then taking the high line of depreciating a “mere in- 
crease in material prosperity.” Certainly, if the advance 
of science meant nothing but an increase of comfort, it 
would be a thing that might well be opposed to the highest 
interests of mankind. But though the advance of science 
does incidentally involve an increasing complexity and 
delicacy in the mechanical devices which men use, this is 
only an incident in a process whose essence lies elsewhere. 
Essentially, the advance of science means the advance of 
the scientific spirit, the critical and inquiring spirit which 
takes facts as they stand and analyses them in order to 
discover their laws. And this spirit is one of the highest 
and finest things in human life. The world could get along 
very well without wireless telephony; but it would be a 
very poor place without the kind of man whose thought 
has made wireless telephony possible. It is not so much 
that it would be an uncomfortable place; one soon gets 
used to discomfort, and finds that it does not much mat- 
ter; but it would be a stupid, slothful, dull-minded place, 
ruled by blind prejudice and terrorised by crude super- 
stition. 

If, then, we want the scientific spirit to flourish, and 
believe in it as a thing of genuine value in itself, we must 
take the consequences. We must ask what are the condi- 
tions in which it can thrive, and see that these are ful- 
filled. “Conditions” here does not mean external condi- 
tions. I am not suggesting that there may be certain 
climatic or racial or political or economic conditions which 
may be specially favourable or unfavourable to the scien- 
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tific spirit. I mean internal conditions: that is to say, states 
of mind. I am raising the question, what must a scientist’s 
mental attitude towards the world be, if the scientific 
spirit in him is to thrive? 

Obviously, his attitude must be the scientific attitude: 
the attitude of critical analysis, the attitude which treats 
facts as things to be taken to pieces to see how they work. 
But what facts? That is the question which puzzled us 
before. 

We can now answer it: all facts. Why? Because it is a 
question of principle. The scientific spirit is a spirit, not a 
dodge; it lives by living up to an ideal, not by inventing 
marketable gadgets. The reason why it treats certain facts 
analytically and inductively is not because these particular 
facts happen to lend themselves to that treatment, but just 
because they are facts, and, being facts, grist to the sci- 
entific mill. It is therefore hopeless to draw a magic circle 
round any particular group of facts and say to the sci- 
entist, “Keep to your own sphere, and hands off mine.” 
If the scientist is a real scientist, if the scientific spirit is 
hot within him, he will be powerless to obey you. In any 
case, he cannot obey you without disobeying his own con- 
science and denying the spirit of science. 

Modern scientists are aware of this; and that is why, 
from their point of view, the old distinction between mind 
and matter has ceased to have the force of an international 
frontier. They no longer regard their own work as coex- 
tensive with the sphere of matter, and stopping short, for 
some mysterious reason, of mind. Whatever is recognis- 
able as a fact, capable of being observed and recorded 
and tabulated, they now recognise as a proper object of 
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their own inquiries. And therefore they would, I imagine, 
on the particular point at issue, sympathise with Huckle- 
berry Finn and accuse Miss Watson of evading the issue. 
“You have given up,” they would say to Miss Watson, 
“the simple and natural religious idea of praying for what- 
ever you want—a fine day or a fishing-line or a new pair 
of boots—because you have come to realise that, so far 
as these things can be acquired at will, they are acquired 
by purely natural means. But you still think you can 
acquire spiritual blessings by prayer; that is, that you can 
become peaceful and happy and good by supernatural 
means. But psychological science is in a fair way to prove 
that these blessings are just as natural—just as much 
subject to ascertainable laws—as the others; and there- 
fore just as little within the sphere of prayer.” 

It does not matter whether psychological science has 
yet reached this point or not. The question is now one of 
principle: it is a question, not of what science has done, 
but of what (if anything) it can undertake never to do 
in the future. And if religious experience is to live on the 
margin of life left over from scientific analysis, if religion 
is to be a residual phenomenon inhabiting a region as yet 
unpenetrated by the pioneers of science, then the right 
of religion is only squatter’s right and it can never have 
any home that it can call its own. 

That is the true significance of the conflict between 
religion and science, in the form which it has now taken. 
Formerly, science was asking for a bare foothold in 
selected portions of a world the whole of which was in 
principle claimed by religion. Nowadays, religion is trying 
to retain a bare foothold in selected portions of a world 
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the whole of which is in principle claimed by science. And 
the attempt is bound to fail. If the gods have been driven 
from our hearths and gardens, our fields and roadsides, to 
lurk in the forests and wild places, we have only to extend 
the area of cultivation until all the gods are dead. 

Does this mean that religion is doomed to perish? 

Certainly not. It only means that the future of religion 
would be desperate, if it depended on protecting a certain 
region of human life from scientific inquiry. In most cur- 
rent discussions, it is assumed that this is the case: that 
religion and science must agree to draw a boundary be- 
tween their respective territories, and that the only real 
question at issue is where this boundary is to be drawn. 

To assume that, is to commit oneself to the conclusion 
either that religion must perish as a pre-scientific, anti- 
quated, superstitious form of experience, or that science 
is not a matter of principle but a trick for inventing gad- 
gets. If you believe in religion as a serious thing, you can 
settle the boundary problem by assuming that science is a 
mere haphazard collection of useful dodges. On that view, 
there is only one sacred principle at stake—the principle 
of religion; and then you can afford to make concessions 
to science on the ground that, after all, religion need not 
assert the astronomical centrality of the earth or the 
special creation of each kind of animal. Conversely, if you 
believe in science as a serious thing, you can settle the 
boundary problem by assuming that religion is a mere 
weakness of the mind, and allowing it to squat anywhere 
on the margins of life until such time as science is ready 
to oust it from that particular point. But if you realise 
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(as every religious man does) that religion is a serious 
thing and a matter of principle, and also realise (as every 
scientific man does) that science is a serious thing and a 
matter of principle, then you only need a little clear think- 
ing in order to see that no boundary can be drawn, and 
that, in the truceless war that must spread from point to 
point over the whole of human life, every engagement 
will be a fresh defeat for religion. 

The only reason why this inference is so seldom drawn 
is that comparatively few people realise the seriousness 
both of religion and science. People who are keenly re- 
ligious very often fail entirely to appreciate the high 
spiritual and ideal quality of the scientific mind; and con- 
versely, scientific people whose whole life is a living sacri- 
fice to truth are apt to see in religion a phenomenon of 
mainly archzological interest. These pages are being writ- 
ten for readers who believe that neither religion nor sci- 
ence is a trivial thing; who believe that each represents a 
value, an ideal, whose enrichment of human life is not to 
be measured in terms of comfort, whether of body or of 
mind. If the reader joins with me in this belief, and agrees 
with me in thinking that some solution must be sought for 
a conflict between two things that are both so necessary, 
he will perhaps bear with me while I go on to explain 
where, I think, the solution is to be found. 

In order to do this it is desirable to make clear a few 
outstanding points in the history of the ideas of faith and 
reason. The quarrel between religion and science is as 
much an event in human history as was the medieval 
quarrel between the Empire and the Papacy; and in both 
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cases a proper understanding of the grounds of the quar- 
rel, the necessary preliminary to its composition, must 
depend upon some understanding of its origin. 


OrIGINS AND History OF THE CONFLICT 


The idea of logical scientific thought, which we are 
calling reason, can be traced in a direct line back to the 
ancient Greeks. It is true that Greek logicians emphasised 
the deductive side of science, whereas modern logicians 
tend to emphasise the inductive; and this shows that the 
modern idea of reason is no longer precisely the Greek idea. 
But it is still true to-day, even after all the innovations in 
logic which have been made since the time of Bacon, that 
modern logic is substantially the logic of Aristotle; which 
means that our idea of reason is in its main lines the Greek 
idea. 

Faith, on the other hand, is not a Greek idea at all. Its 
prominence in modern European thought is due to Chris- 
tianity. Only by close scrutiny can we discover that the 
Greeks knew such a thing existed. Plato in one passage 
used the word “faith” for our belief in the reality of the 
world we see around us—the world of chairs and tables, 
animals and men. If someone took it into his head to say 
that the table on which I am writing is not really there, 
I could not prove him wrong; but I should be perfectly 
certain that he was wrong. This indemonstrable certainty, 
this conviction indefensible by argument, is what Plato 
calls faith. To us, his use of the term seems strange. That 
is because we are accustomed to distinguish between faith 
and sight, and this distinction, as we shall see, is what 
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Christianity added to the idea and thus made it what it 
has been ever since. But in one sense, a merely negative 
sense, Plato’s use of the term is the same as our own: in 
both cases, faith implies the absence of proof or rational 
argument. 

This Platonic use of the term “faith”? remains unde- 
veloped, a mere passing suggestion, thrown out and 
dropped. Plato never discussed the matter again in his 
dialogues, and later Greek writers did not take it up. They 
did not realise what an important and fertile idea had, for 
a brief moment, seen the light. This was because the whole 
energies of Greek philosophical thought were being de- 
voted to the development of the opposite idea, that of 
reason. The Greek mind, for good or ill, was radically 
intellectualistic; its instinct was to demand an argued 
demonstration of anything. And the culmination of Greek 
philosophy was the Aristotelian theory of the syllogism, 
a theory according to which the ideal of thought is to 
demonstrate everything except the ultimate first prin- 
ciples from which all demonstrations were in the last 
resort derived. Nor were these ultimate first principles 
matters of faith. They were demonstrable; but demon. 
strable in a special sense, namely, by proving that any 
attempt to deny them contradicted itself. All the best 
Greco-Roman thought devoted itself to elaborating and 
manipulating that beautiful instrument of precision, the 
Aristotelian syllogism. 

Into a world so occupied, Christianity, however truly 
foreshadowed and prepared by many tendencies of the 
Greco-Roman mind, came as a destructive and revolution- 
ary force. Instead of syllogistic reason, it preached faith 
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as the organ of knowledge; instead of a world of finite 
entities and natural facts, it set up, as sole true object of 
that knowledge, God. Human thought, hitherto dissipated 
in a syllogistic network over the infinite field of natural 
fact, was now to be focused upon a single point. The result 
of this was to substitute immediate conviction for reasoned 
argument; because syllogistic argument consisted in point- 
ing out the relations between fact and fact, and therefore 
presupposed the dispersion of thought over a plurality of 
facts. 

Thus the Platonic relation between faith and reason was 
reversed. Plato had considered faith an inferior kind of 
knowledge because it could not, when challenged, argue 
in its own defence. Christianity saw in the same fact a 
ground of superiority. This change of attitude was per- 
fectly logical. It was not a mere question of taste. The 
Greek philosophers had laid down that the value of any 
kind of knowledge was proportionate to the value of the 
object known by it. Now, according to Aristotle, the only 
things that really exist are individual substances—this 
chair, this man, and so forth. Each of these is a finite 
object, whose causes are to be sought outside itself. And 
to know a thing is to know its causes. Hence to know any- 
thing you must, first, know it as a particular finite thing, 
and, secondly, know it in its relations to other particular 
finite things. But the object of faith, as understood by 
Christianity, is God; and God is an infinite being, who is 
not limited or caused by anything other than himself. 
Hence, by a corollary of the strict Greek view, God can- 
not be known syllogistically; you cannot, that is, demon- 
strate his existence or attributes, because to demonstrate 
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a thing is to think of it as standing in the relation of effect 
to something else that is its cause. In order to know God, 
therefore, we must grasp his existence by some kind of 
direct intuitive act. This intuitive act cannot be the in- 
tellectual intuition by which, according to the Greek view, 
we grasp the ultimate truths of science; for these truths 
are still finite objects in the sense that each of them is a 
particular truth different from the others and from the 
particular facts that exemplify it. God is not a Euclidean 
axiom; and the intellectual intuition that grasps the axiom 
cannot grasp God. Yet the whole of Christianity depends 
for its value on the assurance that God is revealed to us; 
and this implies on our part some faculty capable of appre- 
hending the revelation. This is the primitive Christian idea 
of faith. 

To the Greeks, the idea was foolishness. It seemed a 
reactionary idea, a retrograde movement in philosophy. 
It seemed to imply giving up all the ground that Greek 
thought had conquered, and relapsing into the primitive 
and pre-scientific attitude of the superstitious East. The 
triumph of the Christian mind with its cardinal idea of 
thought as faith seemed to involve (in Gibbon’s words) 
“the triumph of barbarism and religion.” 

But this was a false diagnosis. The new idea was really 
a step forward, not backward; instead of failing to main- 
tain what the Greeks had won, it solved a problem that 
had defeated the Greek mind. 

The Greeks had cut human life into two parts: the one 
scientific, argumentative, and intellectually respectable ; the 
other intuitive, irrational, and in the last resort supersti- 
tious. Under the first head fell philosophy and the sci- 
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ences ; under the second, religion and everyday perception. 
Now, Christianity would have taken a retrograde step if 
it had merely inverted the Greek view; but it did not; it 
modified it by distinguishing between religion and every- 
day perception, and putting them in separate classes. 
Greek thought had grouped them together for the merely 
negative reason that they were not syllogistic, not argu- 
mentative. Christianity, while agreeing that this was true, 
pointed out a distinction which Greek thought had over- 
looked: namely, that perception was concerned with finite 
sensible objects, whereas religion was concerned with an 
infinite object not apprehensible by sense. Thus the faith 
with which we apprehend the infinite and wholly spiritual 
nature of God must (on the principles of Greek philosophy 
itself) be utterly unlike the perception with which we 
apprehend the finite things of sense. 

This was the distinction between faith and sight. The 
consequence was that faith, as the apprehension of the 
supreme reality, God, became the supreme organ of 
knowledge; and reason, as the syllogistically-articulated 
knowledge of the natural world, was not in any way 
attacked or disparaged, but simply subordinated to it. The 
superiority of reason over sense was left exactly as the 
Greeks had established it; but Christian thought added a 
third term to the series, and asserted the superiority of 
faith over reason. 

To convince oneself that this Christian idea of faith, 
as knowledge of the infinite, was an idea which satisfied a 
need already felt by ancient thought and solved a problem 
which it had felt but had not as yet solved, it is only 
necessary to consider the case of Neoplatonism. The great 
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Neoplatonists were ostensibly opponents of Christianity; 
but the motives which underlay their thought were the 
same as those which underlay the Christian doctrines. If 
you compare the Neoplatonic philosophy with that of 
Plato and Aristotle—the classical Greek systems—you 
find one great fundamental difference amid all the resem- 
blances of detail. For the classical Greeks, knowledge 
proper is knowledge of finite objects in their mutual rela- 
tions. For the Neoplatonists, knowledge proper is knowl- 
edge of the one infinite object. Hence the classical syllo- 
gistic reason gives place, in Neoplatonism, to an intuitive 
type of thought really identical with what the Christians 
were calling faith. 

This sense of the infinite, this emphasis upon faith, 
brought the Neoplatonists far nearer to the Christians 
whom they opposed than to the classical Greeks whom 
they admired; and their allegiance to the letter of classical 
philosophy was at bottom profoundly inconsistent with 
their mystical theological temperament. This inconsistency 
rendered Neoplatonism sterile in just those points where 
Christianity was fertile. The knowledge of natural or 
finite objects expresses itself outwardly in the life of the 
intellectual specialist, the sage or wise man, ancient 
philosopher or modern scientist, aloof from the world and 
absorbed in his own special line of inquiry. The knowledge 
of God or the infinite, faith, expresses itself outwardly 
in the life of a church composed of believers and entered 
not by competitive examination but by a simple pledge of 
loyalty. Here Christianity, organising its outward life into 
the form of a church, was consistent with the inner signifi- 
cance of the idea of faith; Neoplatonism, clinging to the 
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classical conception of the philosopher and the philosoph- 
ical school, failed to clothe its new thought in an appro- 
priate social form, and thus injured that thought itself. 

The victory of Christianity is the beginning of the 
Middle Ages. Faith and reason are now recognised as two 
modes of knowledge: faith is that by which we apprehend 
God as the infinite, reason that by which we apprehend 
natural facts as finite. Faith therefore is superior to reason 
as the infinite to the finite, but, subject to that superiority, 
each has its own proper sphere and competence. 

This is the theory accepted and developed by the Middle 
Ages. But it was never a wholly satisfactory theory. Had 
the distinction between the spheres of faith and reason 
been as clear as the theory implied, it would have been 
easy to see where the one began and the other ended, and 
there would have been little danger of friction. But there 
was always friction from the first. In a science like 
theology it was impossible really to settle what exact share 
of the work should be done by reason and faith respectively. 
No doubt a compromise was effected; it was generally 
recognised that certain theological doctrines were matters 
of reason and others matters of faith; but the terms of 
the compromise were always open to objection, and it was 
always possible to raise the question whether, theoreti- 
cally, a compromise was justifiable at all. 

This appears very plainly from the medieval discussions 
concerning the proofs of God’s existence. If the prin- 
ciple of the distinction between faith and reason had been 
grasped, it would have been asserted that God’s existence 
cannot be proved. Yet on the whole, and with very im- 
portant reservations, medieval opinion inclined to the view 
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that it could. Thus Anselm, searching for a proof of God’s 
existence, hit upon the famous ontological proof; and the 
odd thing is that when a kindly critic pointed out that his 
proof was logically conclusive only to a person who al- 
ready believed in God, Anselm was not in the least dis- 
concerted. “I believe,’ to quote his own words, “in order 
that I may understand; for this I know, that unless I first 
believe I shall never understand.” Here faith is given an 
absolute priority over reason; but the very demand for a 
proof of God’s existence contradicts this by implying the 
priority of reason over faith. To the question “Is it faith 
or reason that assures us of God’s existence?” Anselm 
has no answer; or rather, he has two incompatible 
answers. The same is true of medieval thought in general. 
This difficulty is an inevitable result of the medieval com- 
promise, and it must recur wherever a similar compromise 
is attempted. Faith and reason were given two distinct 
spheres, each lying outside the other. Now, faith is the 
knowledge of the infinite, reason the knowledge of the 
finite. To separate the sphere of faith from that of reason 
means separating the infinite from the finite and setting 
them side by side with a dividing line between them. But 
anything which is divided off from something else lying 
outside it is thereby shown to be a finite thing: for to be 
finite simply is to be limited by something else. The so- 
called infinite is therefore infinite only in name; really it 
is another finite. And therefore what has been called faith 
is not really faith but only reason over again, reason not 
recognised for what it is. 

Thus, so long as reason has a legitimate sphere, there 
cannot be outside it a legitimate sphere for faith. What 
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is given to faith under such a compromise must always 
be an irredenta of reason. But conversely, if there is a 
legitimate sphere for faith, that sphere is the infinite; and 
if it is really infinite, the finite falls not outside it but in- 
side it: and therefore reason is swallowed up in faith, and 
nothing is left for reason as such. 

This dilemma may look like a mere freak of abstract 
logic; but it is a very real difficulty, and without under- 
standing it one cannot understand the Reformation, or 
the Inquisition, or why Spinoza used Deus and matura 
aS synonymous terms. And these facts are the true 
antecedents of the modern conflict between religion and 
science. 

The germ of a new attitude towards the dilemma is 
to be found in Descartes; but it is no more than a germ, 
though a fertile one. Descartes wanted to construct a 
system of science which should be really secure and well 
founded; and he thought that the chief thing needed for 
this was an absolutely firm starting-point. He therefore 
went in search of some truth which should be undeniable ; 
undeniable not metaphorically but literally, not relatively 
but absolutely. By the practice of methodic doubt he dis- 
covered that innumerable things were deniable which were 
not usually denied; but he found one thing that no one 
could possibly deny—the doubter’s own existence. 

Now, was it by reason or by faith that Descartes assured 
himself of his own existence? Not by reason in the ordi- 
nary sense, because, as he rightly pointed out, his convic- 
tion of it was intuitive, and it could not be expressed, 
without falsification, as a syllogism. C ogito ergo sum was 
his way of putting it; but the ergo was, he said, not the 
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ergo of inference. Nor was it a matter of faith in the 
ordinary sense, because faith contained a suggestion of 
voluntary adhesion to something which one might, had 
one wished, have denied; whereas the conviction of one’s 
own existence is a conviction which one cannot help hav- 
ing. It is not in anyone’s power to reject it, nor does it 
depend on one’s undergoing any special kind of experience. 
The peculiarity of the cogito ergo sum is that Descartes 
here found a point at which reason and faith coincide. 
The certainty of my own existence is a matter of faith 
in the sense that it does not rest on argument but on direct 
intuition; but it is a matter of reason in the sense that it 
is universal and necessary and cannot be denied by any 
thinking being. It resembles the religious man’s knowledge 
of God in its immediate certainty; but not every man is 
always religious, and faith in God may desert us. It re- 
sembles the knowledge of the Aristotelian first principles 
in being universal and necessary; but the Aristotelian first 
principles are deniable and thus lack the absolute and im- 
mediate conviction that is inseparable from the cogito. 
It was something—in fact it was a great achievement 
—to have discovered a common point in the spheres of 
faith and reason. But it was a great achievement only 
because it indicated a line of possible progress. This line 
Descartes himself did not follow; it was explored by his 
successors, and notably by Kant, who saw more clearly 
than most people the true nature of the problem involved 
in the distinction between faith and reason. Turning his 
back on all the philosophers who had exhausted their in- 
genuity in devising proofs of the existence of God, Kant 
laid down that there could be no such proof: God, free- 
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dom, and immortality, the three traditional objects of 
metaphysical speculation, were objects of faith, not of 
scientific demonstration. Not that Kant thought their 
reality doubtful. He did not; he regarded them as truths 
of which all our experience assures us. We do not demon- 
strate them, not because they are too uncertain, but be- 
cause they are too certain: they lie too close to our minds 
to be proved, they are too inextricably interwoven with 
our experience to be argued about. To prove them is like 
buttoning up your own skin. 

Kant was trying to treat God, freedom, and immortality 
as certainties of the same kind as Descartes’ cogito ergo 
sum: that is, as universal, necessary, and so far rational, 
but indemonstrable and so far matters of faith. Descartes 
had shown that, whatever may be said about this or that 
detail of my conscious life—however much it may be open 
to discussion whether this is a toothache and that a love- 
affair—there is always something that holds good of this 
conscious life as a whole, namely, that it is all mine: that 
it hangs together in the peculiar way in which a system of 
experiences must hang together in order to be one person’s 
experiences. This subjective unity of experiences, their 
unity regarded as the unity of the mind that enjoys them, 
was what Descartes discovered to be a certainty transcend- 
ing the distinction of faith and reason. Now, this subjec- 
tive unity corresponds to an objective unity: that is, the 
unity of my experiences regarded as the unity of the world 
present to me in experience. It is this objective unity that 
Kant is emphasising. Whatever may be said about the 
details of the world, there is always something that may 
be said about the world as a whole, namely, that it is a 
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whole: a whole within which all distinctions fall, outside 
which there is nothing, and which, taken as a whole, is 
the cause of itself and of everything in it. The details of 
the world are the proper theme of scientific thought; but 
its characteristics as a whole, its unity and the implica- 
tions of that unity, are not matters for scientific inquiry. 
They are, rather, a foundation on which all scientific in- 
quiry rests. If it was possible to deny them—which it is 
not—scientific inquiry would instantly cease. 

We can see the kind of thing Kant had in mind if we 
ask ourselves such questions as this: ‘““Why do we believe 
that there are laws of nature?” “Why do we believe that 
if conclusions follow logically from true premises they 
are themselves true?” To these questions people some- 
times thoughtlessly reply, “They are mere assumptions.” 
It is a thoughtless answer because it is made without re- 
flecting on the meaning of the word “assumption.” An 
assumption is an optional thing; if I assume + = 12, 
that implies that I might have assumed + = 13. But if 
we try, we shall find that we cannot assume that there 
are not laws of nature or that untrue conclusions can 
follow logically from true premisses. 

Another thoughtless answer is that “our minds are so 
made that we must believe these things.” This is a contra- 
diction in terms; because if anyone really thought that the 
only reason why he believed a thing (call it T) was that 
his mind was so made as to compel him to believe it, this 
very thought would be equivalent to a disbelief in T; 
because it would be equivalent to thinking that his only 
reason for believing T was a bad reason. 

A third wrong answer is: “We learn them by experi- 
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ence”; for unless we were already certain of them, we 
could not, at any given moment, begin accumulating that 
mass of detailed information which in bulk is called ex- 
perience. 

The only right answer to questions of this kind is: 
“Because we know that it is so.” And if we are asked 
“How do you know?” we must reply: “That is an illegiti- 
mate question, because it implies that we ought to have 
reasons for these pieces of knowledge, which we haven't, 
and, in the nature of the case, do not need.” If then we 
are told that this reduces them to mere matters of faith, 
we shall reply, “Not at all: faith they are, but not mere 
faith, because the faith which they express is a rational 
faith in the sense that it is universal in everyone—even 
in you, who pretend to doubt it—and necessary to all 
thought, even the thought by which you pretend to criti- 
cise it.” 

We thus possess certain pieces of knowledge about the 
world which we did not acquire, and cannot criticise, by 
scientific methods. The knowledge in question is our 
knowledge of the world, not in its details, but as a whole. 
And not only is it not acquired by scientific thought, but 
it is the very foundation of such thought; for only in so 
far as we know, for instance, that there are laws of 
nature, can we reasonably devise methods for discovering 
them. 

Kant thought that our certainty of God, freedom, and 
immortality belonged to this kind of knowledge: God, be- 
cause God stands to us for the rationality, the trustworthi- 
ness, of the objective world; freedom, because freedom 
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means our own power of determining our own actions, 
which certainly cannot be tested by a scientific inquiry 
into this or that type of action, but must be found, if any- 
where, in our actions taken as a whole; immortality, 
because immortality means the ultimate harmony between 
human purposes and the destiny of the universe, and that, 
again, is a question not of detail—it has nothing what- 
ever, for instance, to do with ghosts and “spirit messages” 
and “phenomena” which, just because they are admittedly 
“phenomena,” cannot be “spiritual”—but of the relation 
of mind as a whole to its world as a whole. 

I have dealt with Kant’s view at some length, instead 
of pursuing the history of the ideas in question into its 
more recent phases, partly because these later phases are 
well known, and partly because Kant’s view, though on 
the whole neglected in these later phases, involves certain 
principles which, if carefully developed, seem to supply 
exactly what is needed for the solution of our original 
problem. The main principle is this: the finite falls within 
the infinite, not outside it; therefore the sphere of faith 
and the sphere of reason are not two mutually exclusive 
spheres, but the sphere of reason falls within the sphere 
of faith. Faith is our attitude towards reality as a whole, 
reason our attitude towards its details as distinct and 
separate from each other. Consequently any attempt to 
revive the medieval compromise, by which certain prob- 
lems or prepositions are assigned to faith and others to 
reason, is foredoomed to failure; and this is no doubt the 
reason why, as we saw at the outset, the conflict between 
religion and science, conceived as an attempt to delimit 
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their respective spheres, has led to no permanent settle- 
ment. Let us now try, in the light of this-historical review, 
to reconsider the terms of our original problem. 


TowAarRps A SETTLEMENT 


Faith is the religious habit of mind. That is to say, it is 
the attitude which we take up towards things as a whole. 
There is a certain analogy to it in the attitude which we 
take up towards a relative or limited whole like our 
country. We come to know what our country is, what it 
means to us by living in it, and acting and thinking as 
parts of it; we love it in knowing it, and certainly could 
not know it without loving it. Our devotion to it, our 
willingness to sacrifice our personal welfare and even our 
lives to its honour, are elements in our attitude towards 
it as a whole, and therefore religious elements; but in so 
far as it is not the whole but only a whole, that is, at 
bottom only a finite thing, it is at best only an earthly god 
and our worship of it is not pure worship but in part 
idolatrous. 

We have an attitude of the same kind towards the uni- 
verse. This is not always recognised ; but it is always there. 
It takes various forms: theoretical, practical, emotional. 

Faith as a kind of knowledge, or theoretical faith, is 
the knowledge that the universe as a whole is rational. 
It is only because we know that this is so, that we can 
be certain of finding in this or that detail of it a fit and 
possible object of scientific study. The scientist may be 
unconscious that the experiment which he is making rests 
upon his certainty that the universe as a whole is rational ; 
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but his unconsciousness of the fact does not alter the fact. 
Without an absolute confidence in the “uniformity of 
nature,’ or whatever name he gives to the rationality of 
the universe, he would never try any experiments at all. 

But faith is just as much a practical thing as a theoret- 
ical. In this aspect, it is a practical attitude towards the 
universe as a whole. Our acts, like our knowledge, are 
concerned in part with matters of detail within the uni- 
verse, in part with the universe in its entirety. The ques- 
tion “What is the good of this or that?” is not the only 
question that can be asked about our actions; there is also 
the question “What is the good of anything?” and the 
person who answered “Why, nothing,” was exhibiting a 
(no doubt transient) failure of practical faith. Practical 
faith consists in the certainty that life is worth living, that 
the world into which we have been unwillingly thrust is a 
world that contains scope for action and will give us a 
fair chance of showing what we are made of; a world 
in which, if we turn out complete failures, we shall have 
only ourselves to blame. Practical faith means “accept- 
ing the universe,” or, what is the same thing, knowing 
that we are free. 

Faith is also present to us in the form of feeling. We 
have feelings towards this or that finite object, but we 
also have feelings towards the universe as a whole. Nor 
can these two kinds of feeling be completely separated ; 
our feeling towards a particular thing is very often, per- 
haps always, more or less conditioned by a sense that the 
thing is somehow typical or symptomatic of things in 
general. Few people, except through mere failure to 
observe their own experiences, will deny that they some- 
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times have feelings about the world at large: we feel the 
world sometimes as a familiar place, as our home, some- 
times as alien and strange, and formidable or menacing 
in its aloofness; sometimes as cold and rigid, sometimes 
as palpitating with life; sometimes as a single concentrated 
focus of meaning, a thing that could be completely ex- 
pressed in a single word if we knew the word, sometimes 
as a riot of differences inexhaustible to the most patient 
enumeration. Poetry (that is to say, the work of people 
who make it their business to express feelings accurately) 
is full of the record of such cosmic emotions, which are 
the emotional aspect of faith. 

Reason, the scientific habit of mind, is the attitude 
which we take up towards things as parts of a whole, as 
finite things distinct from one another and connected with 
one another by a network of relations which it is the busi- 
ness of thought to trace out in detail. Here, again, we 
have a theoretical aspect, in which reason treats things as 
objects to be studied and thought about; a practical aspect, 
in which we select particular ends to pursue, and distin- 
guish between what we are doing and what we are not 
doing; and an emotional aspect, in which everything 
excites in us a feeling proper and peculiar to itself. 

The proper sphere of faith is everything in the collec- 
tive sense—everything as a whole. The proper sphere of 
reason is everything in the distributive sense—every 
separate thing, no matter what. All finite things are 
proper objects of this scientific habit of mind. There is no 
fact or class of facts which can be withdrawn from its 
analysis or spared its criticism. Superstition means the 
denial of this. To be superstitious is to select certain finite 
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things from among the rest and withdraw them from the 
sphere of reason; but it is precisely the duty of reason to 
fight superstition wherever it finds it, even if (as it always 
does) it shelters itself behind the name of religion. 

But reason cannot possibly come into conflict with 
religion itself though it is always more or less in conflict 
with superstition, and superstition is always more or less 
confused with religion. Reason builds on a foundation of 
faith, and moves within a system whose general nature 
must be determined by faith before reason can deal with 
it in detail. 

So far from a conflict between faith and reason being 
inevitable from the nature of things, they are in point 
of fact necessary each to the other. 

Faith cannot exist without reason. The infinite is not 
another thing which is best grasped by sweeping the finite 
out of the way; the infinite is nothing but the unity, or 
as we sometimes say, the “meaning,” of finite things in 
their diversity and their mutual connections. To look for 
the infinite by throwing away the finite would be very 
much like making the players stop playing in order to 
hear the symphony. What they are collectively playing is 
the symphony; and if you cannot hear it for the noise 
they are making, you cannot hear it at all. The notes are, 
so to speak, the body of which the symphony is the soul; 
and in that sense we might say that the finite is the body 
of which the infinite is the soul; though, if we say that, 
we must beware of the materialism which would delude 
us into talking of disembodied spirits, and remember that 
it is of the essence of spirit to embody itself. A faith un- 
accompanied by reason, therefore, is no true faith. The 
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spirit of faith is shown to be a real spirit by embodying 
itself in reason; that is, by developing its own assertions, 
which as undeveloped would be mere abstractions, into a 
rational system of thought and conduct. If you really 
believe in God you will behave in detail like a man who 
believes in God. If you believe in the rationality of the 
world and the trustworthiness of human thinking (these 
two beliefs are the same belief stated in different terms) 
you will embody your belief in detailed scientific inquiries. 
A person who says he believes in God, but shrinks from 
developing his belief into a science of theology, or a 
person who professes his faith in the rationality of the 
world but will not say how exactly this rationality mani- 
fests itself in detail, is like a man who says, “I believe this 
bridge will bear me, but I would rather not walk across 
it.” To speak like that is to show not the purity of your 
faith, but its absence. 

Reason, conversely, cannot exist without faith. The 
finite is nothing except as part of a whole. We cannot 
evade this by calling it a part of a part of a part of a 
part... and so on without ever speaking the word 
“whole”; for the longer we go on refusing to speak it, 
the more insistently it rings in our ears and forces its 
repressed meaning upon our minds. Unless there is a 
whole, a universe, an infinite, there is no science; for 
there is no certainty beyond the certainty of mere observa- 
tion and of bare particular fact; whereas science is uni- 
versal or nothing, and is bankrupt unless it can discover 
general laws. But this discovery, as every student of logic 
knows, rests on presuppositions concerning the nature of 
the universe as a whole—laws of thought that are at the 
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same time laws of the real world, not scientifically dis- 
covered but embraced by an act of faith, of necessary 
and rational faith. 

From these general considerations, what inferences can 
we draw as to the relations which we would wish to see 
established between organised religion and organised sci- 
ence in the world of to-day? 

In the first place, it is no use thinking that, because 
science has defeated religion (or rather, superstition) 
over Copernicanism and Darwinism and so forth, religion 
itself is worse off than it was. It is better off. The defeat 
of superstition is a victory not only for reason but for 
faith too. Nothing could more thoroughly consolidate the 
position of religion than that science should systematic- 
ally drive it from every position of detail that it holds, 
because nothing could more thoroughly enforce the lesson 
that if religion is to exist at all it must base its claims not 
on a reading of this fact or that but on its reading of 
human experience in its entirety. 

Therefore we must expect the scientific spirit to lay 
violent hands on a good many particular facts which 
religion (or rather superstition masquerading as religion) 
has claimed as exceptions to scientific law and on which, 
as so exceptional, it has staked its existence. We must 
expect the belief in miracles, whether past or present, to 
go the way of a good many other beliefs whose antiquity 
alone made them respectable; and we may be perfectly 
sure that, as a consequence, religion will be not a penny 
the poorer. 

In the second place, we must get rid of the belief in a 
separation between religious people and scientific people. 
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We must realise that if faith rejects reason and if reason 
rejects faith, each is cutting off its own nose to spite its 
face. We must expect and demand a scientific spirit in 
our professional men of religion and a religious spirit in 
our professional men of science. 

This will be both possible and inevitable as people come 
to realise that there can be no division of territory be- 
tween reason and faith. A person who sees that the whole 
of life, regarded as a whole, is the sphere of religion, and 
that the same whole, regarded as made up of details, is 
the sphere of science, must see that it is possible to be 
religious without ceasing to be genuinely scientific and 
scientific without ceasing to be genuinely religious. And 
a person who sees that the whole lives in the details, and 
the details in the whole, must see that it is only possible 
to be genuinely scientific by being genuinely religious, and 
vice versa. 

On the other hand, we must not expect to find that the 
religion of scientific men will be exactly what religious 
people would wish it to be. It will, very likely, be con- 
temptuously disposed towards many things to which re- 
ligious people are traditionally attached. And conversely, 
the science of religious people will not be very like the 
“science” of nineteenth-century positivism, that compen- 
dium of empiricist logic and materialist metaphysics which 
to the best modern scientists appears so quaintly archaic 
a thing, and is thought by many other people to be what 
the best modern scientists believe in. 

And in the third place, we must hope and believe that a 
rapprochement between religion and science will not mean 
the rise of a bastard kind of thought which is neither 
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religious enough to be good religion nor scientific enough 
to be good science. Science must not try to ingratiate itself 
with religion by diluting itself with pseudo-religious ideas 
like that of a Life-Force or a Purpose in Nature. Science 
is good science only so far as it is rigidly and scrupulously 
scientific; so long as it measures and weighs its objects 
and treats them as mechanisms acting according to invio- 
lable laws. And religion must not try to ingratiate itself 
with science by substituting for the divine spirit of its 
worship a scientific abstraction like Humanity or Nature 
or the Reign of Law. Each must win the respect of the 
other by fearlessly being itself and making the claims 
which it knows are demanded by its conscience. This is 
essential to a right understanding between the two; for 
the quarrel between them is really due to a failure, on 
both sides, to be content with their own proper work. The 
religion of a scientist is the very best kind of religion; 
the “Religion of Science” is bad religion misbegotten of 
bad science. Conversely, the science of a religious man 
may be very good science, if we may judge from the fact 
that Mendelism was invented by an abbot; but religion 
posing as science is at best “Christian Science,” which is 
about as scientific as it is Christian. 

Three things, therefore, must happen simultaneously. 
Religion must set its house in order by scrupulously 
searching for superstitious elements within itself, and 
seeking to eradicate them. Science must set its house in 
order by abandoning mythologies and occult forces, and 
being really scientific. And as these processes go forward 
—they are not things that can be done once for all—the 
quarrel between religion and science will die away, and 
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each will gradually learn to find in the other not a rival 
and enemy, but a friend and ally. 

This triple process is undoubtedly going forward to- 
day. On both sides, the leaders of opinion are tired of the 
traditional enmity, and are beginning to realise that a 
science that is content to be scientific and a religion that 
is content to be religious need not fear one another. It is 
even beginning to be recognised that they are necessary 
to one another. This movement of mutual tolerance and 
goodwill is intimately connected with a new and stricter 
conception of the true scope and limits of science on the 
one hand and of religion on the other; and that is what 
makes it a genuine advance and enables us to see in it the 
hope of a genuine reconciliation. 

The war between faith and reason is drawing to a close. 
The stage was set for it in the Middle Ages; it has been 
raging with varying intensity, but without intermission, 
since the Renaissance; and we are now taking part in its 
concluding phase. Reason has won every battle; but faith 
has won the war, because by its defeat it has learnt to be 
itself and to claim for its own not this detail or that with- 
in human life, but human life as a whole. 
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VIII 
THE MAKING OF CHARACTER 


HE proper sphere of religion is the whole of life. God 
may not be regarded as a departmental manager in a 
world of which other departments are under other control. 
He claims all. And if he did not so claim it he would not 
be God. 

It is but slowly that the implications of this tremendous 
and fundamental claim are worked out by man in thought 
and action. Departmentalism shows itself everywhere, and 
not least in the study of religion. The innumerable and 
invariably inadequate attempts to define religion are so 
many testimonies to the desire to circumscribe its field, 
and they fail just in proportion to their apparent success 
in fulfilling this task. There is no one specific type of 
conduct which is peculiarly and solely religious. There is 
no specific religious faculty or religious instinct. There is, 
or should be, no specific type of education which can be 
labelled “religious” and which possesses ideals and 
methods inapplicable to all other types. So, too, in the de- 
velopment of character the growth of religion is not an 
isolated phenomenon, occurring in certain individuals, and 
even there but little related to the rest of their mental 
and moral progress. Rather is it true to say that all 
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character-development is religious development, however 
inadequate or distorted it may be and however uncon- 
scious of its goal. 

Modern psychology has by no means escaped this pit- 
fall of departmental thinking. There has been a marked 
tendency to treat the psychology of religion as a special 
section of psychology, with a field of its own and with 
results proper only to that field. The difficulty of defining 
religion and therewith of determining the proper subject- 
matter of the psychology of religion did not appear at 
once. The result was an inevitable concentration of atten- 
tion upon striking instances of religious experience, and 
the obscuring of the importance of the less conspicuous, 
if commoner, types. This characterises the whole series of 
recent books on the psychology of religion which starts 
with the work of Starbuck. 

Starbuck developed the use of the questionnaire, and 
collected masses of information on such outstanding 
phenomena as conversion and the attainment of a higher 
sanctity, and his book still retains great value. But it has 
been completely overshadowed by the work of his brilliant 
successor, William James, whose Varieties of Religious 
Experience is fundamental to any modern study of the 
subject. In writing these famous Gifford Lectures James 
used the material collected by Starbuck, together with 
certain striking autobiographies. It is perhaps not unfair 
to say that the results of his work have been at once epoch- 
making and disastrous. 

The disaster, fortunately, was only temporary. It con- 
sisted in the isolation of certain strongly marked experi- 
ences as in some way peculiarly religious. Sudden con- 
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versions of a dramatic type are brought strongly before 
the reader’s attention. Religious life is only shown in its 
unusual and abnormal manifestations. And thus the delu- 
sion is fostered that religion is rather an abnormality than 
just life itself in its most complete and its most natural 
fullness of development. Almost all subsequent books on 
the psychology of religion have suffered from the influ- 
ence of James. Few of them can resist telling the good 
story or the striking anecdote, with the result that the 
eccentricities of religion receive more attention than its 
normal and peaceful expression in everyday life. 

But though James fell into this mistake, a mistake in- 
evitable in a writer who could define religion as “en- 
thusiasm in solemn emotion” without seeing the distortion 
which such a definition involved, he nevertheless marks a 
new epoch in the discussion of his subject, since he is the 
first writer to force upon the attention of ordinary reli- 
gious people the close resemblance between these special re- 
ligious phenomena and other phenomena not commonly re- 
garded as religious at all. He notes, for example, a case of 
conversion to avarice exactly parallel to the conversions 
in the religious biographies. He is not afraid to compare 
the ecstasies of the mystics with those induced by drugs. 
And thus even in this sphere of experiences usually sup- 
posed to be peculiarly religious he throws out a hint, and 
something more than a hint, that the religious life is not 
something utterly separate and apart. It may be sacred, 
but it is not sacrosanct. It is at every point related to life 
in general. It has no special psychology of its own. The 
psychology of religion is simply a subdivision of general 
psychology. Its range is greater or less according to the 
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particular definition of religion which 1s adopted. Its full 
scope can only be revealed when psychologists recognise 
not only the unity but the significance of life. 

Undoubtedly, then, the next step is not an even fuller 
and more accurate investigation of religious behaviour, but 
an interpretation of life itself and its development. If we 
are to understand the making of character in its highest 
and strongest forms, we must understand the making of 
character in general. In this enquiry we must enlist the 
services of modern psychology to the full. And these ser- 
vices are by no means inconsiderable. The description of 
human behaviour and the analysis of the various impulses 
and mechanisms by which it is to all appearance deter- 
mined have been carried out in the greatest detail in recent 
years by a host of enthusiastic enquirers. Much is still 
obscure and much is still matter of acute controversy. 
But solid progress has been achieved in more directions 
than one. Though there is no full agreement as to the 
number of the instincts, the general rdle of instinct in life 
is well understood. The emotional basis of conduct is 
firmly established. And mental analysis, despite the extrav- 
agances of some of its exponents, has revealed the im- 
mense complexity of the grouping of associations, or pat- 
terns, which underlie our thinking and make our ideas or 
mental images significant. Where psychology fails is in 
the interpretation of its own results. But the disagreement 
here between different schools of psychologists should 
not discredit the solid mass of definite knowledge which 
has resulted from their careful observation of human be- 
haviour. 

It is no part of our purpose here to enter in any detail 
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into the problems presented by the development of char- 
acter. These are matters of dispute for the psychologist. 
But certain main principles can be isolated and their 
significance for religion indicated. 


THE INSTINCTS 


Human character is not something ready-made. It nas 
its roots in what are commonly called the instincts—a word 
which has been overworked and to which it is difficult 
to give an exact meaning—and here it is closely akin, as 
our bodies are closely akin, to the life of the higher 
animals. Upon this basis is built up a mental and spiritual 
life which goes so far beyond anything which is to be seen 
among the animals that we are justified in thinking of 
man as having a peculiar position and destiny. And that 
is because the goal of his being is nothing less than God. 

This amazing development, not merely the climax but 
the utter transformation of the natural order, is the proper 
field of study of the psychologists, though its interpreta- 
tion as a whole must rest rather with the philosophers 
and the theologians. The psychologists find themselves 
driven to assume as its basis a fundamental energy or 
impulse to which they have given various names. This 
energy expresses itself along certain definite channels and 
gives rise to definite types of behaviour, which develop in 
a characteristic manner in each species of animal and in 
man. It is a mistake to say that these instincts are identical 
in man and in the higher animals. Human instincts have 
their own typical development, though interesting parallels 
with animal instinct can be observed at many points, a 
development of which the end is not yet. 
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When we study this development of instinct we observe 
activity as the basic impulse in all life, with rest, or quies- 
cence, as its opposite. And this activity is from the first 
directed towards certain life-purposes. These are three 
in number. There is the impulse towards growth, by the 
pursuit and assimilation of food; there is the impulse 
towards self-protection, or safety, by avoidance or repul- 
sion of dangerous objects; and there is an impulse, far 
more occasional in its expression, but apparently none 
the less primitive, towards reproduction, which in the 
lowest forms of life takes place by simple division of the 
one organism into two. The developed appetites and in- 
stincts of the higher orders of life are all evolved upon 
the basis of these three primordial impulses. 

In the case of man, with his long period of some twenty- 
five years before the attainment of full adult life, the 
growth of the various complex appetites and emotions, 
as they are most accurately termed, is gradual. Only a 
rough analysis is necessary here. 

Underlying the whole development are the primitive 
impulse to activity, which becomes organised as the self- 
regarding impulse or self-assertion, and which expresses 
itself through all the complex instincts and emotions, and 
its equally primitive opposite, rest, which is the condition 
of quiescence during which energy is stored up for the 
service of the instincts. In man, as in the higher animals, 
rest has a special and a highly complex development in 
sleep, which is thus positive and purposive and not the 
mere negation of the life impulse. The first development 
of the self-assertive impulse, and that which is most akin 
in its expression to animal instinct, is in the appetites, 
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concerned with feeding and with sex respectively. These 
have, in each case, a special class of object which they are 
specially organised to apprehend, and an equally definite 
and complex type of behaviour by which the response to 
that object is made. The impulse to eat, for example, both 
stimulates attention to any food which may be near, and 
also, unless checked by some stronger impulse, results in 
a definite series of complex actions, summed up under 
the single general description of eating, but actually in- 
volving, in. proper succession, a large number of co- 
ordinated movements. The detail of this does not concern 
us, but it is important to notice here, as we shall have to 
notice throughout, that the instinct or appetite does not 
create its object. The impulse to eat does not provide the 
food which satisfies it, though it may stimulate the quest 
for it. And it is most typically aroused directly by the 
sight of the food. In general it is true to say that the 
object draws out, stimulates, and thereby develops the 
impulse. The urge which drives life forwards from within 
is powerless unless at every step it meets reality without. 
And this twofold genesis of life holds true at every stage. 
The analogy of food holds throughout. It was by more 
than a chance that our Lord took bread and wine and 
made them typical of spiritual process. 


THE EmorIons 


Passing beyond the appetites, we come to the more 
highly organised impulses called by Shand the emotions, 
of which the most obvious are fear, anger, curiosity, and 
disgust. Possibly also joy and sorrow should have a place 
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in the list at this point. There are undoubtedly other emo- 
tions besides these, but psychologists differ greatly in their 
analysis, and the divergence of their results is unimpor- 
tant for our purpose. As in the case of the appetites, the 
emotions are concerned with particular classes of object, 
though now these are much more general in type. There 
is also in each case a special type of behaviour, which 
again has become more comprehensive in its scope, in- 
volving the various parts of the bodily mechanism much 
more fully. And, most important of all, there is attached 
to each a very clearly marked feeling-tone, commonly 
known as the “affect.’’ The feeling of fear cannot possibly 
be confused with anger, or this again with curiosity or 
disgust. It is because of this strongly marked character- 
istic that the general name of “emotions” has been given 
to this class of impulses. 

The emotions seem to be derived from the primitive 
impulse of self-protection, and are concerned with man’s 
reaction to objects which are unknown, unexpected, or 
threatening. The response is of different kinds, varying 
in accordance with the nature of the object which is per- 
ceived and the manner in which it is presented. Thus a 
loud and sudden noise, especially if accompanied by the 
perception of a large unknown object, will awaken the 
emotion of fear with its typical impulse to momentary 
immobility and then to flight. In certain cases the phase 
of immobility becomes overmastering. We are, as we say, 
paralysed by fear. If, however, the unexpected object is 
small, or distant, curiosity will be aroused, though fear 
may supervene if the object, when observed more closely, 
proves to be of a type known to be dangerous. In this 
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case the reaction is much more complex, a process of 
reasoning, based on past experience, leading to the final 
result. Again, if the object perceived is in contact with the 
skin it may produce a fear reaction or a disgust reaction 
before the curiosity reaction comes into play. Anger is 
on a rather different footing from the other emotions, 
arising when one of them, and most typically fear, is pre- 
vented from finding free expression. It is thus essentially 
a transformation of fear. An angry man is a coward in a 
corner. And so, in passing, we note that while there may 
be some meaning in the conception of the wrath of God, 
it must not be for an instant confused with this human 
emotion of anger. God’s judgment upon sin has no back- 
ground of fear. It is only in the sinner, fearing the sin 
which he cannot control, that anger against sin in this 
lower sense can be awakened. 


THE SENTIMENTS 


It is at this point that we come to that phase which 
is most deeply significant for religion. The process of 
human growth is essentially a process by which these 
powerful but at times divergent impulses are harmonised 
into a unity. If life is to be effective it must have one main 
direction or purpose, and not many. Its efforts must not be 
scattered and divergent, seeking the satisfaction now of 
this impulse and now of that, yielding to appetite when- 
ever its claims are urgent, and at the mercy of any emo- 
tion which may at the moment be uppermost. Perhaps the 
most important psychological theory of recent years is 
that of the formation of the sentiments, which is the name 
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given to those more permanent dispositions which con- 
stitute character and which regulate and co-ordinate the 
fundamental impulses underlying all human behaviour. 

This permanence is the first characteristic to be noted 
in the case of the sentiments. Permanence, as contrasted 
with the momentary transience of impulse, is one of the 
most marked features of human life. All human experi- 
ence is marked by a continuity, a linking of past with 
present, and a power of anticipating and preparing for 
the future, which go far beyond anything to be seen 
among the animals. And thus the operation of the in- 
stincts is not, as, in the main, with the animals, a matter 
of the moment. It is determined by purposes which have a 
reference far beyond the present, and these purposes check 
and modify the immediate and usual reaction to any 
particular occasion. Even among the higher animals we 
may see fear transformed to courage and hunger to a 
prudent foresight on behalf of the young who are yet to 
be. And in man it is a first condition of adult usefulness 
that the immediate impulse should be checked in the in- 
terest of what has been called the “guiding principle” of 
life. In all this development memory plays an important 
part, making available for future use the lessons taught 
by experience in a form more plastic and more generally 
useful than merely physical reflexes. It is thus that habits 
are formed which rest upon rational control and not upon 
the mere interplay of impulse. 

Even more significant than the permanence of the senti- 
ments is the manner of their formation about objects. In 
every case they result from an attraction coming upon us 
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from without and drawing all the impulses of life towards 
itself. This can be seen most clearly in the discussion of a 
familiar but far-reaching example. The most typical of the 
sentiments is love. Love is clearly not an emotion in the 
same sense as fear and anger. It is characterised by a far 
greater permanence, and manifests itself in an enormously 
greater variety of ways and upon occasions not of one 
but of many kinds. It cannot be said that there is any one 
characteristic type of behaviour or any one typical feeling 
in the case of love. All the instinctive reactions are co- 
ordinated in its service and are modified and controlled 
accordingly. And there is no occasion in life in which love 
cannot, directly or indirectly, find expression. There is 
only one specific factor in love which can be isolated, and 
that is the object to which it is directed. And no man 
creates the object of his love. It comes to him from with- 
out and draws his life by an attraction which is perhaps 
incapable of explanation, but which is none the less the 
most fundamental power of all in the shaping of his 
character. Its effect is to harmonise the various impulses, 
which otherwise remain either discordant or, at the best, 
fragmentary and merely occasional in their expression. 
The man in whose life the sentiment of love has been 
formed will still feel and respond to the appetites and the 
emotions, but he will no longer be at the mercy of any 
chance stimulus by which they might naturally be aroused, 
and by which they ‘will still be aroused if the sentiment 
of love is imperfectly established. It is thus, for example, 
that the crude appetite of sex is brought under control 
and linked with delicacy and respect. Fear and anger still 
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exist and still find expression, but that expression has now 
reference to the object of love and is not self-centred and 
therefore liable to pass out of control. 

It is one of the most striking facts of human develop- 
ment that man is capable of forming a sentiment of self- 
love, in which the self takes the place of all external 
objects. This is based upon the original self-regarding 
impulse, which in its primitive forms is biologically nec- 
essary. In any true development of character this impulse 
plays a necessary and important part. Self-respect, as is 
commonly held, is a quality without which no character is 
complete. But it should in every case be balanced by love, 
the sentiment of regard for others. Otherwise life becomes 
narrow and limited, and, in extreme cases, so self-centred 
as to be objectively worthless. The ego can turn in upon 
itself and become its own object, but it does so at its own 
desperate risk. Selfishness and spiritual death are very 
closely akin. There is supreme psychological truth in the 
saying that he who seeks to save his life shall lose it. Only | 
he who loses his life in and for others, and, in the end, in 
and for God, shall save it. 

The results of this formation of sentiments upon char- 
acter are momentous. In a character that is ill-formed the 
impulses conflict one with another. Each of them strives 
for the largest possible place in life, subject only to the 
restrictions of satiety, and the result is a lack of balance 
leading either to continual restlessness ‘or to a life that is 
disconnected, being wholly at the mercy now of one im- 
pulse and now of another. And this conflict, with its quest 
of immediate satisfaction, takes place not only at the level 
of the appetites, feeding and sex, though it is here that 
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disaster is most often obvious, but also at the level of the 
emotions. In certain unbalanced characters even fear and 
anger may become almost luxuries, impulses craving con- 
tinually for expression, seeking their objects everywhere, 
and even inventing them if the reality cannot be found. 
At this point we find striking confirmation in the central 
tenet of the psycho-analysts, who claim, upon the basis 
of a very wide and careful study of nervous disorder, that 
practically all, if not all, disturbance of mental stability, 
other than that which springs directly from physical con- 
ditions, rests upon some failure of what they call the “love- 
life.” This failure may take place in infancy, at adolescence, 
or in adult life. In all cases its result is an incomplete adjust- 
ment to environment, with symptoms of the most varied 
kind. Writers of the Freudian school have expressed this 
phenomenon in unnecessarily bald sexual language, and, 
for the most part, they have failed to recognise the im- 
portance of the part that other impulses, such as fear, are 
capable of playing, but nevertheless the value of their 
main contention is beyond question. It is in love, in the 
broadest sense, or, in other words, in its relation to others 
that the life of man finds its units and its adult sanity. 
And thus the most serious disorder of character lies 
deeper even than this clash of emotions, in the conflict of 
objects about which the character is being formed. A life 
that is turned partly towards another in love and partly 
in upon itself in selfishness cannot be at peace. Least of all 
can God brook any other allegiance in our lives. A life 
that is drawn upwards towards God will find the meaning 
and the consummation of all other loves in him. Love of 
the self and love of others alike must find their place and 
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their proportion in that supreme tove, if the soul is to 
attain its full stature. Most deadly of all is that complete 
turning in of the soul upon itself which shuts out God 
and man alike. Perhaps such a state is impossible in the 
last extreme, but if it can be it is surely the sin which is 
unto death. 

We noticed at the outset, in speaking of the formation 
of sentiments, that this unification of character takes place 
about any object which has sufficient permanence and 
which makes a sufficiently strong claim to our allegiance. 
At first sight it would appear that such objects may be of 
many kinds. We see, for example, the man who is wholly 
devoted to his garden, or to some form of athletics, or to 
a collection of postage stamps, or to the taking of photo- 
graphs. In each case the hobby lends a definite unity to 
his life. And it is no very difficult piece of analysis to 
show in these and similar examples how the great impulses 
find direct or indirect expression. But it will be found, 
upon closer inspection, in all cases that behind the sup- 
posed object towards which such a man’s character is 
turned there is something more fundamental, and that this 
is, in fact, always personal. The man who cultivates a 
garden cultivates a particular kind of garden and culti- 
vates it in a particular way. Gardening in general is never 
his object. A further motive can always be traced. It may 
be that he shuts it off from the world in order to grow 
vegetables for his own table or flowers for his own soli- 
tary enjoyment. Or possibly his one desire is to call in his 
friends and neighbors that they may praise his skill. Per- 
haps his happiness is to give his flowers and his fruit to 
others. Or his garden may be adapted with all the skill at 
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his command to be the playground of a growing family. 
Clearly, in each alternative, a personal motive lies behind 
the impersonal one. And, beyond all the rest, there is the 
possibility of making a garden glorious to the greater 
glory of God, a motive which will not exclude, but which 
will transform, all lesser motives. In the same way the 
mind of a photographer is even more quickly revealed by 
the nature of the photographs which he takes. Always 
there is the personal reference. Always the hobby reveals 
the man as. one whose life is centred in himself or in 
others. 

It is in fact true that love is not merely typical of the 
sentiments, but is itself the fundamental sentiment. Char- 
acter is formed in and through personal relationships, and 
these alone are decisive for good and ill. Knowledge, 
ability, attainments of various kinds, are by no means to 
be despised, but all these are accidental. Love is essential. 

It may be noted that hate is only love in another form, 
since it is impossible to hate where there is no interest in 
and attraction to the object hated. The opposite of love 
is not hate, but indifference. In this fact, obvious enough 
when stated, though usually not realised, we see the 
parallel at the highest level to the fundamental opposition 
between activity and rest or immobility. In the same way, 
at other levels, we note that flight is not the opposite of 
aggression, fear of anger, self-assertion of self-abasement, 
or joy of sorrow. All alike are positive tendencies, suited 
to their own particular occasion. Herein we have the ex- 
planation of the paradox to which we have alluded above, 
that it is possible to find a certain satisfaction in the free 
manifestation of fear, that successful flight may be en- 
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tirely pleasurable, that there are some who revel in very 
orgies of self-abasement, and that many people cling to 
their sorrow with a satisfaction which may be morbid, 
but which is quite unmistakable. A further paradox is also 
made plain. We realise at once why most people would 
rather be hated than ignored. Complete indifference is the 
most unpardonable of all insults, for it contains no hope 
at all of better things. The world is well aware, though it 
has seldom stated it in words, as Browning stated it, 
that— 
“... evn hate is but a mask of love.” 


There is more hope for the critics of Christianity and 
even for its bitterest opponents, than for those whose life 
is contentedly indifferent to its claims. 


THE STAGES OF GROWTH: CHILDHOOD 


We shall expect, then, to find that the making of char- 
acter proceeds by the formation of successive sentiments, 
in which the objects determining the unity of personality 
are personal, and in which each new development as it 
arises bears the marks of growth rather than of finality, 
until it finds its goal in God himself. And at least for the 
first part of this expectation we find abundant confirma- 
tion in modern psychological investigation. Psychologists 
have not always seen how inevitably their results lead on 
to the further stage and provide, if not a proof of the 
truth of religion, at least a confirmation of its necessity 
for the fullness of human life. 

The life of the child when it first appears in this world 
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is bound up intimately with its immediate environment, 
and in the first place with its mother. It does not start 
with a ready-made individuality from which it can set 
forth to explore and master its surroundings. Its experi- 
ence is one confused mass of chaotic sensations, amid 
which there is at first little clear differentiation, and 
certainly no definite isolation of an individual self. It 
turns instinctively to its mother for the satisfaction of its 
needs, and it is only gradually that the dawning sense of 
distinctness arises through unfulfilled needs and abortive 
efforts to control this continuous and overwhelming series 
of sensations. It finds it necessary to call the mother’s 
attention when needs arise which are not immediately met. 
And even then the response is not always that which is 
desired. A routine of life is laid down, to which its natural 
impulses are made to conform. From the very first, ex- 
perience has the note of otherness, and of a certain stern- 
ness. 

It is thus even more from without than from within 
that the unification of character begins. The impulses of 
the child are not of themselves co-ordinated into an or- 
ganic unity, save by the elementary biological necessity of 
satisfying them one at a time. It is supremely in the rela- 
tionship to the mother that the beginnings of order are 
introduced into this confusion of biological demands. In- 
deed, apart from this relationship, or some substitute for 
it, the child must inevitably die. The link which joins 
child and mother is not something external and accidental. 
From the very first they are bound together by a personal 
tie, though the possibilities of love which that tie involves 
do not appear as yet. Nothing can fully replace the mother 
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in the life of the child. There is always loss, even though 
the loss may largely be made good in other ways, if this 
fundamental relationship fails. 

For the first seven years of life, on the average, the 
mother remains central in the childish universe, though 
during this period there is, of course, a very great change 
of outlook. At first the relationship is almost entirely one 
of physical contact as the different senses of the child 
awaken. This is gradually transformed, as the child dis- 
covers and explores its own body, into a more definite 
sense of the otherness of the mother. Very soon it begins 
to understand that the mother is present even when there 
is no direct physical contact. Thus the child’s knowledge 
of itself and of its mother grow together. It is rather the 
discovery of an existing relationship than the discovery 
of the mother as a person, and as the exploration of that 
relationship develops it becomes increasingly a relation- 
ship of love. 

During this first seven years of life, and especially in 
its latter part, there is a growing sense of the existence 
of other persons besides the mother. This, of course, 
varies greatly, in accordance with the child’s environment. 
Where there is a nurse, she will inevitably come next 
after the mother in influence, though if the mother is alive 
and takes any proper interest in the nursery, the relation 
of the child to the nurse never replaces that of the child 
to the mother. In the same way the father enters strongly 
into the child’s view of the world, and has, indeed, a 
significance wholly his own. But this significance is in fact 
derivative and rests upon the special place of the father 
in the life of the mother, from whom the child learns to 
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share the experience of dependence upon him, trust in 
him, and affection for him. 

We should notice that even at this early stage there is 
a real place for God in the developing life of the child. It 
is only ideally that the relation to the mother in the en- 
vironment of the family is a perfect one, and even that 
perfection, when, if ever, it is achieved, is only a perfec- 
tion relative to a life that is transient and growing. It is 
always incomplete, and always looks to something beyond 
itself. One of the greatest mistakes commonly made by 
parents is that consciously or unconsciously they try to 
keep their children from passing on to the higher stages. 
Their love is for the child as it is, and there is a real sacri- 
fice as well as a real adventure in letting the child go for- 
ward to the boyhood and manhood that must be. But the 
reality that lies behind this development is nothing less 
than the creative reality of God himself, and God may 
not be denied. In and through the personal relationship 
to the mother or father there is the pressure, as yet un- 
conscious, of a greater relationship still, without which 
the lesser human relationship is transient and without 
significance. It is the task of the parents to draw the child 
upwards, not towards themselves but towards God, and 
it is through them that the first steps in this upward path 
must be taken. It is a matter then of the utmost moment 
for the child that its parents should be so in touch with 
God that their own lives are unified in him. 

This higher relationship has its own particular develop- 
ment in the knowledge of Jesus Christ. But to that we 
shall return later. 

At about the age of seven, the relation of the child to 
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its parents undergoes a marked change. In the case of the 
boy the father, and in the case of the girl the mother, 
become standards of that adult life towards which the 
child is beginning to look. The boy thinks and speaks of 
the things which he will do “when I am a man.” He 
imitates his father, outwardly in trivial ways, and in- 
wardly in those more subtle general reactions which will 
form the basis of his adult character. The child learns 
primarily by watching the way in which his father treats 
his mother, and those with whom he is most closely in 
contact. The influence of this unconscious imitation can 
always be traced, even though very frequently the child 
may not grow up with any obvious resemblance in char- 
acter to the father at all. Especially is he likely to react 
against any parts of the father’s conduct and character 
which are in conflict with ideals which he is deriving from 
other sources. Imperfection in the ideals of the father may 
have either of two results. They may produce a similar 
low level of standard in the son, or they may, by the grace 
of God, give rise to a compensatory reaction. But in this 
latter case it will always be found that there has been 
some other powerful personal influence, with a higher 
standard than that of the father, in some close connection 
with the child. 

A striking example of this is seen in the case of St. 
Augustine, in whom the typical father influence remained 
powerful until well into adult life, but whose conversion, 
psychologically regarded, represents the victory, after a 
long struggle, of the higher ideals of his mother, Monica. 
And even in the life and writings of Augustine the bishop, 
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saint, and theologian, we can see how the father influence 
remains, but now as an effective counter-stimulant. 


ADOLESCENCE 


The next marked period in the life of the growing child 
is that immediately preceding and including adolescence. 
In this he passes into the first social phase of life. He has 
for a long time been aware of and interested in other 
children. But now his companions and school fellows attain 
a new significance, and for some years their influence 
dominates even that of the parents. They set the standard 
in school-work and in games. It is the age of hero-worship, 
but now the hero is no longer the father, or the ideal figure 
of a fairy story, but some boy or girl friend or some 
leader in school life. This is one of the moments of diffi- 
culty in the life of an only child. The boy or girl is fortu- 
nate who has prepared for this stage in the free but nar- 
tower social life of a family of brothers and sisters. 

During this period the parents hold their own with 
difficulty, and that only if they are young enough to be 
companions of the child upon an equal footing, excelling 
in his childish occupations and games. And it is probably 
not desirable that they should try to retain their suprem- 
acy at all. If their relationship of love with the child has 
been firmly established in the earlier stages, there will be 
no loss and very great gain in this new extension of the 
range of the child’s life through these wider contacts, 
and the ideals already firmly established will be sufficient 
to secure that the child does not now make undesirable 
friendships or worship heroes of an inadequate kind. 
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It is in the middle of this phase that the disturbing and 
solitary experience of adolescence brings on the most 
critical phase of development. The unconscious life of 
the child has long been preparing for this, but now definite 
physical changes attract his attention and turn it inwards 
upon himself. A sense of loneliness and isolation is one of 
the most marked features of this change and is significant 
of its real meaning. The child is growing up to his adult 
heritage of individual responsibility. New and powerful 
emotions and ill-understood desires awaken in him. Prom- 
inent among these is the sense of guilt, leading sometimes 
to reaction in sudden religious conversions, and sometimes 
lingering on into adult life. It should be noted in passing 
that this morbid sense of guilt, so far as it is simply emo- 
tional, is something quite distinct from the moral judg- 
ment upon sin, though by association it very frequently 
comes to be confused with it. One of the first necessities 
in dealing with those who in adolescence or in later life are 
obsessed by it is to show its true character and so to bring 
it under the control of reason, which will thus be set free 
to deal with sin, unhindered by emotion. 


LovE AND MARRIAGE 


The effect of this crisis of adolescence is to awaken the 
sense of individuality in quite a new degree, and as the 
boy or girl emerges from the phase of physical develop- 
ment life makes as it were a new beginning, though noth- 
ing is lost of the achievement of its earlier stages. The 
very biological development itself demands the orientation 
of life to a single person, just as the child began its course 
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in single dependence upon its mother. And so is formed 
the adult sentiment of love, at first blind and groping, but 
turning naturally and inevitably to its object if and so soon 
as a right object of love is available. 

It is at this point that for a short period the relation 
to the parents once more becomes of supreme importance. 
The development is here somewhat different in the case of 
boys and girls. For the boy the mother becomes not only 
a companion but an object of protective care. This reveals 
itself often only in trivial ways, but is nevertheless a fun- 
damental impulse at this time. Usually the mother will 
still have the father as her natural protector, and indeed 
it is often disastrous to the son if his father is dead. He 
will almost inevitably tend to sublimate his more direct 
sexual impulses along the lines of protective care for his 
mother, and thus his desire for marriage may be held 
back until, after her death, when he is middle-aged, he 
has settled down into habits of mind which keep him in- 
evitably a bachelor. Normally the goal of this period of 
development should be that he turns, through engagement 
and marriage, to that permanent and full expression of 
love towards a wife which is the natural climax of his 
love for his mother. Thus is formed the most powerful 
of all the sentiments, co-ordinating impulse into a stable 
and fully developed adult character. 

The case of the girl is only slightly different. Now, for 
the first time in her life, the father, for a short period, 
ought to play the supreme role. Increasingly aware of the 
direction in which her development is tending, she realises 
that her life-purpose cannot be fully achieved except in 
surrender to a companion of the opposite sex, and she 
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can only understand what this surrender means through 
a closer knowledge of her father. For her everything de- 
pends at this point upon the actual relations which exist 
between the father and the mother. If these are in any 
way unsatisfactory, the girl may easily refuse the restric- 
tions and obligations of marriage altogether, and again 
with disastrous results. She may remain unmarried and 
endeavour to satisfy her impulse to motherhood either 
directly in illegitimate ways or indirectly in some substi- 
tuted activity. In the latter case she may be of the greatest 
service to the community as a teacher or nurse, but it does 
not follow that she will always find peace herself. Or she 
may, and often does, enter upon marriage with low ideals, 
with little real prospect of happiness, and with the most 
unfortunate results for any children which she may bear. 

It is perhaps worth noting that psychology lends abso- 
lutely no support whatever to the belief that there is some- 
thing desirable in “experimental marriages” or in “free 
love.” It is of the essence of the sentiment of love that it 
should be fixed and not free. And even where an un- 
worthy mate has been chosen, there is more hope for char- 
acter in loyalty than in anything else. 

Where life develops normally and happily, marriage 
should mean a definite unifying of character, leading to a 
long period of adult efficiency. Most psychological studies 
have stopped short at this point, like the older novels 
which always ended with the wedding. In fact, however, 
the development of character does not cease here. The 
growth of the small inner circle of the family leads to a 
new expansion of relationship for the father and the 
mother. They are brought through the children, as well 
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as through the need of supporting the home, into an ever- 
widening circle. Thus the sentiment of love, which at first 
brought about the adult unifying of character by nar- 
rowing the channel through which it flowed, now leads on 
to a new enrichment, of which ideally the goal is nothing 
less than the common brotherhood of humanity, and which 
expresses itself in service. With man’s limited physical 
powers this service can only be very restricted in range, 
but ideally there is no such restriction. Man at his highest 
will seek to alleviate all human need upon a basis of direct 
and overmastering love. And we see again, as we have 
seen throughout our study of the growth of the senti- 
ments, that man does not create the object of his love. 
Rather he is drawn to it, and if he fails, or refuses to 
respond, his life is thereby the poorer. 

In the very inadequacy of the human body to meet this 
tremendous demand of love we catch a glimpse of the 
necessity for a life in which love finds no such restric- 
tions, but may carry out to the full the tasks to which 
by an irresistible compulsion it is drawn. 


WHERE Gop Comes IN 


In all this development there has been the possibility, 
and more than the possibility, of failure. It has become 
more than ever clear that we are indeed members one of 
another, and that, so far as the normal laws of biology 
and psychology hold, the sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the children. There is only one point at which, apart 
from the direct act of God, there seems to be any escape 
from this heritage of corporate disaster. And even this 
hope of escape we shall find in the end to be illusory. 
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There is in the growing child the possibility of response 
to the higher ideal whenever and wherever it is presented. 
Theologically we may call this the work of the Holy 
Spirit, but even the psychologist must admit its truth on 
the basis of observed facts. And in the corporate tradition 
of society there is preserved in many ways, as for example 
in art, in literature, and in history, a record of standards 
and ideals which are often far higher than those of any 
given home. These affect the mind of the child through 
books and pictures, and not least through the social fanta- 
sies of fairy-tales, from a very early age, and in the period 
when he turns aside from his parents to the wider life of 
the school these community ideals have the fullest play. 
This in itself is sufficient to account for remarkable cases 
of development of character of high quality in utterly 
inadequate homes. But it is clearly not the whole truth. 
It does not explain at all the general rise in the level of 
social ideals. To say that social ideals produce fine types 
of character in unexpected places, and then that these high 
types of character in turn raise the level of the social ideal, 
is clearly to argue in a circle. Society cannot, any more 
than the individual, attain to heaven by throwing a rope 
into the air and then climbing up it. There is a something 
at work in history other than man himself. We cannot, 
in fact, account for history at all unless God is in it, draw- 
ing man to himself by a supreme attraction, which leaves 
man free to resist but which is nevertheless alike the 
source and the goal of his being. 

In the development of any individual Christian char- 
acter this action of God takes two forms. In the first place, 
God acts through each of these changing human relation- 
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ships of which we have spoken. The child’s love of his 
mother and the husband’s love of his wife are not some- 
thing other than and necessarily opposed to the love of 
God. In themselves they are marked by incompleteness and 
transience, but the personal relationship upon which they 
depend is nevertheless a key to the meaning of all reality. 
It is not by an accident that God has come to be known as 
a loving father, “of whom all fatherhood in heaven and 
earth is named.” We come to the knowledge of God 
through these human relationships, and in him they are 
not lost. Rather they find in God their true fullness and 
meaning. And therefore any attempted account of God 
which does not reckon to the full with these human values 
is incomplete or even untrue, and therein lies the radical 
criticism of many of the theologies. 

Religion, then, should in no way conflict with or dis- 
place the orderly and natural development of human life. 
In practice, however, this orderly and natural develop- 
ment can hardly be said to exist. The corporate sin of 
man, with its lowering of ideals and its consequent 
crippling of character, has compelled the world to draw 
this distinction between religion and life. The depart- 
mentalism of which we have spoken has been forced upon 
God’s creation by the fall of man, which is a grim reality 
enough, whatever view we may take of it historically. And 
herein we have the reason for the second mode of God’s 
action in the making of character. Man, made in the image 
of God, had failed to pass on that image as the ideal from 
generation to generation. Love still existed as the supreme 
principle of growth, but love was blind. It was love drawn 
to unworthy objects and driven in upon itself in selfish- 
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ness. It was necessary for the re-establishment of human 
character that a new ideal should be set, claiming man’s 
allegiance by its own attractive power, to which the up- 
ward urge of the spirit within might make response. It is 
no part of the task of psychology to demonstrate the oc- 
currence of a fact of history, still less of such a fact as 
the Incarnation, but it may perhaps fairly be said that in 
recognising the failure of man to work out a perfect de- 
velopment of character for himself psychology points to 
the necessity, and even the probability, of some such 
Divine intervention. The effect of the coming of Jesus of 
Nazareth in history has been just that raising of the level 
of human ideals which man could not achieve for himself. 
It was not merely that in him man reached his summit of 
achievement, but rather that in him man’s achievement is 
utterly transcended and transformed. Not only that, but 
it is also judged, for man at his highest level of achieve- 
ment rejected him. But certain simple folk, in whom was 
no great achievement of ideal, but a still living power of 
growth in love, were enabled by the spirit within them to 
make response to this new and higher standard. And so 
the act of God in Christ became an action of God in his 
world in an ever-living and ever-growing community of 
those upon whom the ideal of Christ has power. 

This means that at least in the Christian community, 
and beyond it wherever the Gospel of Christ is preached, 
there is a power operative for the making of character 
which is stronger than the normal forces acting in the 
environment of the child. The human figure of Christ 
himself, made real to the child in many ways, is strong 
to undo the evil of the world, And he is made real to the 
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child supremely in Christian lives. The greatest of all 
forces for good is the strength of a Christian home. A 
Church which fails to develop Christian homes is failing 
to fulfil its task. Its services may be ornate and beautiful. 
Its preaching of the Gospel may be arresting. But unless 
it is reaching the homes of the people through Christian 
lives, its worship and its preaching alike will come to 
nothing. Yet still is Christ stronger than his Church. Even 
where homes are not Christian, Christ is abroad in the 
world to-day, and men and women come through him to 
a developed character far higher than the influences of 
home or school will explain. 

And so we have come to the goal of man’s develop- 
ment. It is a strange story of half-animal impulses built 
up into the service of a life that utterly transcends them. 
And the power that makes this wonder possible is nothing 
less than the power of God. Man grows from love to love, 
but in every love the love of God his Maker is drawing 
him upwards, and the free love of mankind is more and 
more awakened in ever new response. 
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MY RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


I 


7 aa first conscious memory I have of this world of 
light and sin was being held up in my nurse’s arms 
to look at the flowers that blazed along the walks and 
lawns of the gardens of the Bishop of Auckland, New 
Zealand. I was, I suppose, three or four years of age at 
the time, but my memory must be sufficiently vigorous be- 
cause my parents have afterwards admitted that my de- 
scription of the high walls and the terraced walk is near 
enough to truth. 

I was connected then with the Church from my earliest 
years, and it is related of me that the first time that I was 
given a prayer-book I wanted to scribble a story over the 
pages of it, so that from the beginning I was trying to 
unite those two opposites—the mystic sense of life and 
story-telling. 

It is the fashion nowadays for everyone to unbare his 
soul, and on the whole it is being done, I think, in a very 
handsome natural manner. This impulse towards a con- 
fession of religious experience breaks out in the world 
every now and again, and is not to be denied. The last 
one in England, I fancy, was somewhere in the late sixties 
and early seventies; it was oddly mixed up with the Ox- 
ford Movement, a late frenzied kind of evangelicism, 
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spiritualism and the Brownings, the poets. It lasted, I 
fancy, for some ten years or so up to about the year of 
my birth, 1884; art was dragged into it, the pre- 
Raphaelites had something rather light-headed to say 
about it, William Morris worked it into his wall-paper 
socialism, young Oscar Wilde discussed it while he broke 
stones on the Oxford road with John Ruskin, and down 
in my own native Cornwall the wildest prayer-meetings 
were held with the sea pounding on the rocks in an ironic 
echo. 

I may be confusing my dates—I expect I am—but I 
was born into the middle of just that medley of a strict 
Church of England dogmatism, a recognition of the poetic 
frenzies of Methodism (because on my mother’s side we 
were Cornish for centuries), and a self-consciousness 
about art that began with Tennyson, ended with Brown- 
ing, and crowned G. F. Watts and Burne-Jones with 
hieratic glory. 

In the Colonies, indeed, I suspect that religion was of 
the rough-and-ready kind. I know that my father was 
the first rector of that funny, dumpy, little Auckland 
church a picture of which I saw for the first time only 
the other day. He was a young idealist, brought up in the 
sternest discipline by a father who was for the greater 
part of his life an officer in the English Army and only 
towards the latter part of it a clergyman, and this stern 
discipline had given him a tough hide, so that he could 
face any kind of trouble or difficulty with sturdy courage. 
But this toughness was strangely lit with a simple, direct, 
and unflinching faith which, through all the hardships of 
his boyhood among the long shadowy water-logged Nor- 
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folk fens, he had acquired with such certainty that it has 
never faltered for a single instant through the rest of his 
life. 

My mother’s religious faith was, I fancy, of a different 
kind, more imaginative and poetic, more nervous and, at 
first, more questioning. She had had a very sheltered child- 
hood, one of a happy family all of them leading the easy, 
light, simple life of English girls and boys in a secluded 
English town during the sixties and seventies. She wasn’t 
prepared—how could she ever have been ?—for the rough, 
clumsy, good-natured hardships of the colonial life of that 
time. She had witnessed at home the opening years of the 
life of a great cathedral—my father had been one of the 
cathedral officials; she must have missed sadly the cere- 
monies, the fine preaching, the Handel festivals, and all 
the social festivities inevitably springing from such a centre. 
She had now socially to make bricks with very little straw 
indeed, and to find that life’s discomforts, physical and 
social as well as spiritual, demanded all her strength. 

I am sure that my mother’s religious faith in these New 
Zealand years was never for a moment shaken, but it 
acquired another colour, and that colour had afterwards 
a great effect upon myself. Her religion became a little 
fierce, a little defiant, although always quiet and gentle 
because she was herself quiet and gentle; but I think that 
she hid a great deal in her heart because it seemed to her 
that very easily her faith, which was then and always 
the most important thing in life to her, could be cheapened 
by a public exposure, and that led her in its turn to be 
in these first years a little ironic about her fellow human 
beings. They were not after all, as once she had thought 
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them, gentle, kindly, and wishing you well; God must be 
terribly disappointed in some of them. 

I left New Zealand when I was five years of age, and 
went home for a year to Truro in Cornwall while my 
parents started a fresh experience in New York. That 
winter in Cornwall was possibly the most formative relig- 
ious influence in all my life. Truro was still then in 1890 
a little country town clustered about its cathedral and tak- 
ing all its conscious life from that beautiful building. I 
lived with my grandmother and several aunts, and these 
relations might be said to be soaked in the Church of 
England. No movement in daily life but had the Church of 
England stamp upon it; no fun, no discipline, no exercise, 
no conversation but the Church of England played its 
proper part. It was neither a grim nor an austere world; 
everyone was kind to me and wanted me to be happy; 
but I could be happy, it was plainly understood, only 
through the medium of the Church of England. I was 
but six years of age, but sharp and noticing; I was going 
to a kindergarten in the town and already was preoccupied 
with colours and sounds, with making coloured mats and 
drawing with coloured chalks and moving in squares and 
circles to the rhythm of the piano. These things very 
quickly seemed to me to be more important than anything 
else in the world, more important, I privately was certain, 
than the Church of England. I soon had a sharp experi- 
ence which caused me to make, all unwittingly, my first 
affirmation. 

One of the customs of the Church of England then was 
that Sunday must be a completely different day from all 
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the other days: one must clothe differently, one had 
different food, everyone talked differently, and one was 
not allowed to play any of the ordinary games. The only 
game that one was allowed to play was connected with two 
puzzle maps, one a map of Palestine, the other a series of 
pictures of the experiences of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness; these were permitted because they were sacred sub- 
jects. I hated them, partly because they were difficult to 
do and partly because I had done them so often. There 
came a Sunday when, having brought back with me on 
Saturday from the kindergarten an unfinished mat that 
was to be worked in wools of red and yellow and purple, 
I was determined that Sunday evening should see the mat 
completed. I was discovered then on a dusky winter's 
afternoon finishing my mat instead of the puzzles of the 
children of Israel. A terrible scene followed; the mat was 
taken away from me, and then, because I refused to be 
obedient and bit my grandmother, I was sent to bed sup- 
perless. Afterwards, when the storm was over, it was 
explained to me that the mat was work but that the 
children of Israel were not, to which I could only reply 
that the mat was beautiful and the children of Israel were 
ugly. I made then the first affirmation to myself about life, 
of course subconsciously, without knowing that I was 
making any affirmation at all; nevertheless what was 
decided for me then was simply this, that anything that 
was ugly was against life, interfered with it, frustrated 
it, and that whether the Church of England agreed with 
me or not. And I learnt also a further thing, that if one 
thought something beautiful and someone else did not, the 
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beautiful thing was not less beautiful; but that if one 
thought something beautiful and someone else agreed, then 
at once the beautiful thing gained in glory. 

Rather sad and lonely years followed for me, partly 
in New York where I was very unhappy, and partly as 
an only child staying during my holidays in families that 
did not really require me, homesick for my parents, who 
were still pursuing their American adventure. I went at 
this time to a very bad school where there was a good 
deal of cruelty of a kind, and acquired there a sense of 
dread that has, I am told, appeared again and again in my 
books. This sense of dread was connected very closely in 
my mind with God. By this time I had become absolutely 
certain of the reality of God; I saw him, as I suppose 
most children do, a large stout man with a white beard 
sitting on a cloud that was carefully placed so that he 
could see exactly all that was going on in the world below, 
and my natural egotism led me to suppose that he had his 
eye directly and especially upon myself. He was not en- 
tirely a tyrannous God, he was often very loving and 
tender, and let mature years bring what knowledge they 
will, I have never released myself from a sense of pro- 
tecting arms and loving benevolence, and this, I am afraid, 
comes to me when I have done something especially weak 
or foolish. 

It has become a commonplace in these days to trace all 
mature impulses in our religious instinct to the circum- 
stances, environment, and influences of our childhood. But 
in my own case, in trying to trace back the stages in my 
religious life, I am met now by a difficulty, the old, reg- 
ular, platitudinous difficulty that faces everyone who tries 
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to speak sincerely of his spiritual experience. This is the 
old eternal question of the origin of influence: how much 
comes from inside oneself, how much is given one by a 
contact with outside life, and how much comes from the 
force and power beyond oneself, beyond this world and 
everything in it, the power of the spirit? It seems to me 
when I look at my friends and those whom I know well 
that the whole course of their lives has been directed by 
the proportion that they give to these influences. For nine 
people out of ten of course in this hurried modern life the 
easiest thing to do is to deal simply with life day by day, 
not to question any influences but to find the daily bread, 
do the daily work, and respond quite simply to the likes, 
dislikes, friendships, and enmities of one’s fellow crea- 
tures. In the past most men and women have continued 
the observance of the dogmatic religion of their child- 
hood because it is by far the easiest thing to do; the busy 
ones have squeezed a little piece of their childhood’s religion 
into a tiny corner of the week, and have not thought about 
it at all during the rest of the time. These have been the 
wage-earners; and the women, in England at least, being 
greatly in excess numerically of the men, and having 
until the war by English tradition very little to do, have 
spread their religious instincts over the whole week in 
order to avoid sudden death from boredom. 

The war has changed all that, and to this change I will 
come later; but what I am trying here to emphasise is that 
for most mature people around me in my childhood the 
religious influence was a dogmatic one accepted from 
childhood without thought. A very beautiful and virtuous 
life of course can be led without any definite spiritual 
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thought; the best living man I know to-day has no con- 
scious religion, never goes to church, and thinks very 
seldom if at all about God or Heaven; he has thrown over 
the dogmatic teaching of his childhood, and he has not 
consciously acquired any definite train of religious think- 
ing for himself, but the spirit of good works through him 
quite naturally, and he seems to one as one watches him 
to be always moving in unison with something that is deep 
and underlying in life, something quite unknown to him- 
self that would instantly be spoiled if he were aware of it. 

I was not very old, I think, when I divided the people 
around me into these three classes, those (and as I have 
said they were greatly the majority) who accepted a 
dogmatic religion that had been given to them in their 
childhood without questioning, because that was by far 
the easiest way; secondly, those who were always ques- 
tioning whether they wanted to or no; thirdly, those who, 
like my friend whom I mentioned above, seemed to have 
a kind of spiritual life not from desire, but generally 
without any awareness that they had it, as though they 
had been chosen and were able without struggle or fear 
to move grandly and rightly through life. These are 
generally very simple people—St. Francis of Assisi is their 
patron saint—and I must confess that they are for me the 
only people really to be envied in the world. 

I discovered, however, very quickly that there was an 
eternal war between the other two classes of my division, 
a war inevitable for which neither party was to blame. I 
lived during my boyhood in a world where this discovery 
was very easy to make. My father had a professorial post 
in an English cathedral town, and this town was, at that 
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time at any rate, riddled through and through with a 
religious pharisaism, pomposities and conceited vanities; 
there were of course some good Christians there—one of 
the finest bishops the English Church has ever known and 
one of the purest and most devoted of the saints of the 
world had only just died when I came there, and his in- 
fluence was still to be felt; but one had only got to see the 
Cathedral staff strut into their grand stalls in the choir 
at the commencement of the service, only got to listen to 
the conduct of that service with its deadness, its pervad- 
ing chill, its self-righteousness, to realise that something 
was very wrong here. And, boy though I was, as I con- 
tinued to live there and gradually learnt of the minute 
jealousies, the bitter squabbles about tiny dogmas, the 
greed and selfishness, I arrived at my third affirmation; 
namely, that in the world of the spirit the letter killeth, 
and from this I have never in my later life seen any 
reason to retract. 

But while on the one hand I was beginning to question 
every single dogma that my childhood had insisted upon, 
I was beginning, without the slightest desire on my part, 
to be conscious of a God very different indeed from the 
earlier benevolent and kindly guardian of whom I have 
already spoken. This was a God terrible, vengeful, ma- 
liciously cruel, but possessed of a startling beauty. I led a 
lonely life during these years from twelve to eighteen, 
very largely of my own fault, thinking myself grossly mis- 
understood, wanting apparently all the things that I was 
forbidden to have. I both read and wrote frantically, not 
because I expected any good to come from these pursuits, 
but because I was lonely and, a more emphatic reason still, 
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because 7 could not help myself. I was aware for the first 
time in my life that there was a strange and mysterious 
beauty in the world, that this was always present, that 
it had nothing to do with my personal moods or desires, 
that it went on always regardless of me. Everything I did 
indeed seemed in conflict with this world of beauty: the 
stories that I wrote were miserable failures, everyone de- 
clared them to be so, I knew for myself that they were; 
the books that I read were perpetually eluding me, having 
in them something deeper than I could touch; and the life 
that I led was ugly, sterile, and useless. I was like some- 
one always on the wrong side of the wall: if I could only 
climb over or get through the door, what a world I would 
find myself in! But something always prevented ime, and 
this something was a mean, teasing, revengeful God. 

This God as I then saw him was not the God of the 
ridiculous ecclesiastical world around me; I used to fancy 
that he despised that world as greatly as I did. He was a 
God, as I have said, of a flaming and wonderful beauty, 
but he had no use for me at all, was determined to keep 
me outside all his glories and wonders, and delighted in 
teasing me by giving me many hints of the lovely things 
that he had; but it was he who had created me, and I con- 
cluded therefore that he had done this simply with a kind 
of honorous malice. You will recognise that I was a very 
complete little egotist, but hadn’t sufficient personality to 
become a fine bold rebel. 

This has been exactly the attitude of many of the intel- 
lectuals in the ten years that have followed the war: 
cynical scorn of a power that has created the world only 
to laugh at it. But I must confess that my egotism was 
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not so all-pervading as that of these modern intellectuals ; 
because I was myself a misfit I thought God a nasty crea- 
ture, but I had just enough modesty left me to perceive 
that there were others who were not misfits, who moved 
beautifully in a beautiful world. How I envied them and 
how I longed to be like them! 

I went to Cambridge and everything superficially 
changed. For the first time in my life I had friends, I 
played games more or less successfully, I accepted life 
for a time quite normally, and with that normal accept- 
ance God swung into line too. I began to keep company 
once again with that old benevolent God of my early 
childhood, I accepted once more all my early dogmas. I 
conducted services in the slums of Cambridge on Sundays, 
I entered with my friends into what I thought were ab- 
struse arguments about the Trinity, the Virgin Birth, and 
so on. It seemed to me quite natural that I should become 
a clergyman; this was the only period of my life, I think, 
when I was definitely self-righteous and felt that I was one 
of the chosen people. I thought that I was generous, gay, 
exceedingly tolerant, but on looking back now I can see 
that I was at that time priggish, conceited, and sure that 
my group of friends were heading more directly for 
Heaven than anyone else in the world. This stage was, 
however, only superficial, as I very shortly discovered. To 
prepare myself for my clerical life I went for a year to 
work on a Mission to Seamen in Liverpool; this was a 
very gallant little affair conducted by men who were brave, 
single-minded, and deeply wise about human nature. I 
went there, I remember, with a very firm conviction that 
I was to be a leading light, a pillar of smoke by day, a 
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pillar of fire by night. Everyone was very kind to me and 
I started confidently on my way. I made then certain dis- 
coveries; first, and this was extremely painful to me, that 
I was a physical coward. It was our duty to go down the 
Mersey in a little tug and enquire of the captains of the 
big vessels whether they would like a service performed 
on board; the answer was sometimes kindly and polite, 
but more often rude and even physically violent. I dreaded 
these visits to these ships as I had never dreaded anything 
in my life before, and it soon happened that I avoided 
them whenever I could. I noticed, I was forced to notice, 
that some of the men on our staff performed these duties 
with a vigour, a certainty, and an evidence of character 
that put all my little cowardices to shame; but I also 
noticed that these same men were mentally very different 
from myself: they questioned nothing while I was begin- 
ning once again to question everything, they moved with 
a quiet calm certainty about their daily task, God for ever 
at their side. Even in the midst of my envy I asked my- 
self, “How can they be so sure?” I was rather a good 
preacher of a Sunday, having a lot of eloquence and a cer- 
tain power over words, but more and more as the Sun- 
days passed I neglected the dogmatic side of my religion 
and emphasised moral questions of conduct. Then, after 
a time, these too began to break down. Who was I to talk 
of morals to these men of the sea who had been tested 
by every kind of life, who had suffered every sort of 
hardship and discomfort, who could teach me everything 
about the world? So my tongue began to falter, and I 
found myself at last sympathising with their misdeeds 
rather than criticising them. 
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Then there arose out of the dark tumbled waters of 
the Mersey a new God, a God mysterious, deeply wise, 
far beyond any kind of estimate that my ignorant person- 
ality could form, a God who was both kindly and terrible, 
a power in short about whose personality or kingdom 
any kind of dogma was impossible, but a God too who 
was, it seemed, most easily to be discovered in the simplest 
places, the simplest acts, the simplest human beings. This 
was surely now to be the most absorbing purpose of life, 
to achieve some kind of contact with him; so I left the 
Mission to Seamen. 


2 


I expect that there were very many people during these 
years 1908 to 1914 whose interest in spiritual things sank 
very low indeed. Looking back back now we all seem, 
with the wisdom of the after-event, to discern a kind of 
hush rather resembling the sort of tired selfishness that 
comes among a group of children towards the end of a 
picnic when they have eaten too much, played too much, 
and have become, because of submissive nurses and in- 
dulgent relations, too certain of their own importance. 

I frankly treated God during this time as a kind of 
boon companion who was out on a spree with me, and 
was lucky to have me with him. I certainly had a lovely 
time. Is there anything so amusing in anyone’s life and at 
the same time so dangerous as that period when one finds 
that, in the opinion of others as well as oneself, one has 
chosen the right career; when one little success leads to 
another little success; when it appears that one has noth- 
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ing to do but to sit back and allow other people to do the 
work for one? I felt supremely confident at that time of 
doing anything I liked. I remember Arnold Bennett say- 
ing to me just about this time: “Jolly few novels there are 
when one’s finished them that one doesn’t say to oneself, 
‘Oh well, I could have done that if I’d wanted’ ”; and I 
really felt that, felt that I had unlimited powers in un- 
limited directions. 

I made in these early days some wondertul friendships: 
with Henry James, with John Galsworthy, with H. G. 
Wells, with Norman Douglas (who had the best brain of 
them all), with old William de Morgan, with Max Beer- 
bohm, with George Moore. A wonderful experience for 
a young man, and now at this disillusioned middle age 
I know how lucky I was; at the time it seemed my right. 
But it happened that none of these men cared at all for 
what seemed to me at that time to be religion, and it began 
to appear to me that you couldn’t both have a first-class 
brain and be also religious, and it needed my years in 
Russia to teach me how false this was. I found that it was 
taken for granted in all the circles that I frequented that 
the Christian religion was hopelessly out-moded. They 
were naturally all of them concerned with zsthetic prob- 
lems; Henry James, whose influence over me was far 
stronger than any other, was concerned so far as I could 
discover with only two things, the technique of fiction 
and the technique of friendship, and he worked both of 
these to a depth seldom approached by any human being 
before. He was at heart, I think, a mystic, that is, he was 
deeply conscious of other worlds beyond the one in which 
he lived; such stories of his as “The Turn of the Screw” 
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prove this, but he never discussed this, at any rate with 
myself. In all the years that I knew him he never spoke 
of God nor of immortality; there was always present with 
him a fear of, as it were, raising ghosts; one incautious 
word and who knew what company one might be forced 
to keep, and so he covered everything with a kind of 
patina of intellectual courtesy. 

From these men then I learnt that it was almost im- 
polite to talk about God and certainly crude. I think now 
on looking back that they may have found me too young 
to talk about anything very real, but however that may 
be, I found that the London world at least did very nicely 
without any religion at all. 

When I was not in London I lived in a very small 
Cornish fishing-village, and this small village had a little 
church to which on Sundays I went, and there I sang in 
the choir and read the lessons. I loved these little services 
with the familiar hymns, in the evening the dim candle- 
light, the faces of the villagers whom I knew so well, and 
the rumble of the sea beyond the windows. It was ob- 
viously on the whole a sentimental liking; I thought that 
I read the lessons very well and I enjoyed the sense of 
family friendliness and the continued tradition of my 
early childhood. I made a kind of snobbish compromise ; 
I thought that my intellectual friends would despise me 
if they saw me there, but that I was clever enough to 
make of the service what I pleased, to disregard the col- 
lects and canticles that seemed to me obsolete, to smile 
rather contemptuously at the little sermons that begged 
all the questions without answering any of them; I was 
doing God, in fact, a distinct favour by being there. 
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Nevertheless again and again and as it were against my 
will I got something that was of more value to me as I 
now perceive than all my intellectual London conversa- 
tions; it was a value, if you like to put it at its lowest, 
of quiet and silence and a consciousness of something far 
older and more enduring than the unimportant evolution 
of my own personality. It was in that little church that 
I began dimly to be aware of two truths; first, that one 
must be tolerant of the religious experiences of all other 
human beings and never contemptuous; and secondly, that 
the religious experiences of other people are of no value 
to one in comparison with one’s own. 

Then, inevitably, towards 1914 there came the period 
of disappointment. One wasn’t writing as well as one 
should, one was more limited than one had supposed, 
one’s friends were—surprising discovery—largely preoc- 
cupied with their own affairs, one’s own adventures, 
promising so much, ended again and again in disappoint- 
ment—all the discoveries that come inevitably to any 
youth passing into mature manhood. And so it was that 
when the war came I, like many another, threw myself 
into it with eager expectancy, thinking that through it I 
would be able to touch life at its highest and finest. And 
so in fact I did; many another will admit that with all the 
horror, fear, dismay, and futility, one lived then at cer- 
tain times at a pitch finer than at any period of one’s 
life before or since. I tried in my novel “The Dark 
Forest” to capture something of both the dismay and the 
vitality. At any rate it was impossible, I think, to touch 
any phase of that war without being forced to consider 
over and over again the old questions of God and im- 
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mortality. For one thing, one was at certain times in 
momentary expectation of physical death, and expecting 
death as an actual happening is of course very different 
from idly supposing that some day or another death will 
come. Then for four years I was almost constantly in 
the company of Russians, and whatever is true or false 
about the Russian (I am speaking of the real Russian 
and not the foreign Jew variety), this is certain about 
him, that his mind is so continuously speculative that 
there are no barriers for him between this world and any 
other. That is not to say that he is religious—the intel- 
lectual Russians with whom I spent a good deal of my 
time were all definitely agnostic, but in their company you 
were forced to realise that everything is possible and that 
God should be seated on a golden throne behind the pearly 
gates is no more unlikely than that someone in Pittsburg, 
U.S.A., should be able to speak to someone in Leeds at 
a moment’s notice. 

During the first two years of the war also I was con- 
tinuously tending the dying, and it was here that I learnt 
for the first time of the utter unimportance of the body by 
itself. Something seemed to me always to escape at the 
moment of death that was of enormous value, and this 
very often when the dying man was smashed beyond any 
recognition of human form and far away from the possi- 
bility of human thought. My trouble at this time was, as 
it is my trouble now, that I hadn’t the brain for clear 
philosophic or scientific thinking; there is no experience 
of mine that I could offer to any clever scientist and he 
not be able at once to make me feel like a child in a nur- 
sery. There was a day during the horrible retreat towards 
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Tarnpole when, in an indescribable mélée of confusion 
and horror, I succoured a dying Austrian officer. He 
babbled words that I could not understand, his face, part 
of which had been blown away, was dreadful, but as he 
lay in my arms I loved him with a force and conviction 
that now, after all these years and in spite of all the hun- 
dreds of other human beings whom I at this time cared 
for, remains vivid and intense in my memory. Physically 
he had no form, intellectually I could have no communi- 
cation with him, the time of our contact was, I suppose, 
about half an hour in length, but my spirit and his 
achieved relationship during that time once and for all. 
As we rumbled back to our base that evening, our rough 
country carts loaded with dying and wounded, the sky 
a lovely fairy blue, the birds singing in the trees, I was 
certain that I had been led a step further in my spiritual 
experience. And how little to remember! sentimental 
weariness after an exhausting and nerve-racking day, an 
imaginary illusion due to certain physical causes, faint 
spider-web of experience that one touch would disperse; 
everything and anything could have shaken away from 
me that tiny incident, and yet it remains to this day 
twelve years later as strong as ever. 

I learnt one great lesson during the war, or rather 
began to learn it—the lesson of passivity. One realised 
so quickly how helpless one was against the determined 
purpose of events and gradually perceived that it might 
be possible that one would always do better if one waited 
for direction. 

Around one incident that occurred to me on the Rus- 
sian front I must pause for a moment. I have already 
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described this in a little collection of autobiographical 
sketches published under the title of “The Crystal Box,” 
but as these were privately printed and as the incident 
in question changed, I think, the whole course of my life, 
I may be excused for mentioning it here. 

It was during the Russian retreat of 1915, and my 
regiment had halted in a small Galician town and we 
were passing the night in the ruined chateau of a Galician 
nobleman. I remember lying on the dusty boards and 
looking up at the painted ceiling with the naked gods and 
goddesses, the pink Cupids and the marble fountains; the 
place was in a terrible mess, broken furniture lay every- 
where, and there was a huge organ half-tumbling to the 
floor. It was terribly hot, I remember, most of us lay 
there nearly naked, the sweat pouring from our bodies. 
Suddenly I was quite certain that in another half-hour I 
should be dead. I had often of course before in the past 
years expected death at any moment, but this was an ex- 
perience quite different from the others; it was as though 
someone had told me that I was going to die, as a doctor 
may sometimes tell his patient. I knew exactly the manner 
of my death; the Austrians would blow up a bridge near 
us and we should be blown up with it. I knew exactly 
how it would be, because I have had all my life nightmare 
dreams in which I have experienced exactly the sense of 
sudden death; there would be a terrific noise, a blow in 
the chest, a momentary agony of surprise, and then noth- 
ing more. On this occasion I was quite certain, and I 
remember thinking of things and people that I was going 
to leave; I remember feeling sorry that I hadn’t written 
a masterpiece, that I must leave two people whom I dearly 
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loved, but most of all that I must abandon so many beau- 
tiful things, tiny things, the sound of running water, birch 
trees in the sun, a hot day by the sea, music, reading a 
good book by the fire, a walk over the hills, and so on. 
Then, with absolute conviction, I was aware that I would 
be leaving nothing, that whatever I had found lovely and 
of good report I should still enjoy, that, as Blake said, 
death was no more than a passing from one room to an- 
other. The climax of this little incident was disappointing: 
a bridge was blown up, but not the bridge near us, and I 
lived to fight another day. 

Now what are you to do with an experience like this? 
It is riddled with platitude. To the people who have had 
similar experiences it is only a small confirmation of what 
they know already to be true; for the people who are 
sceptical it is not evidence of anything; and if I look 
at it myself with the eye of reason, it comes to nothing 
more than a nervous reaction. Its only interest in a con- 
fession of a general experience like this is the after- 
influence it had. In the growth of anyone’s spiritual life 
it is not the actual event that is of importance but the 
long-developing results of that event. It would be quite 
untrue to say that after this incident I never again doubted 
the immortality of the soul; I have doubted it many times; 
but it is also a fact that my life after this was different 
from my life before it. I was in no way a better man, no 
more unselfish nor more noble nor stronger armed against 
catastrophes and irritations; it was rather that since that 
night in the Galician chateau my life has been coloured 
differently, a new strand has been worked into the pat- 
tern of my carpet and that remarkably against my will. 
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This matter of one’s will seems to me an all-important 
factor in one’s spiritual life. I have always had the 
Englishman’s ingrained desire not to be taken in, not 
to be made a fool of; against that I have also had an 
idealistic nature wishing always to find life good and 
people noble-minded, and these two quite opposite strains 
in me have always pulled the one against the other. My 
intellectual friends had always had an air of being wise 
old codgers for whom silly traps were being continually 
laid. In that I had known they were often wrong; the in- 
tellectual part of man lays obviously traps for itself, and 
as I have gone about the world it has seemed to be that the 
difference between the very cleverest man I have ever 
known and the stupidest intellectually is so slight in com- 
parison with the all-pervading mystery of life as scarcely 
to be worth mention, whereas the difference between the 
noblest-charactered man that I have ever known and the 
most morally evil is so vast both in their actual psychology 
and in the effects of their influence that the distance be- 
tween them cannot possibly be estimated. So in this ex- 
perience of mine I found that it had intellectually neither 
size nor shape, but that it had planted a seed in me which 
all my intellectual determination to kill could never touch. 

It was after this that, like many another man of the 
post-war generation, I returned quite freshly to the life 
and character of Christ. I had never been able to read 
books of theology, partly I suppose because they had 
pressed around me in so many dusty volumes during my 
youth, and partly because they always seemed to me to 
start by begging all the questions that I wanted answered. 
But Papini’s “Life of Christ” came out about this time, 
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and although I think it to be a rather hysterical and sen- 
timental work it took me back to Christ’s personality as 
nothing else had done since George Moore’s “Brook 
Kerith.” I made also a friend at this time whose whole 
life was illuminated by this personal sense of Christ. I 
will not here be tiresome by emphasising all the things 
that struck me so freshly in this revived encounter with 
the New Testament—they are only the things that strike 
everyone else—but beyond the grandeur, the lovable wis- 
dom, the humanity, the astonishingly convincing psy- 
chology, I was aware again and again of the emphasis 
that Christ lays upon passivity. I began to listen for direc- 
tions, again and again my own impetuosity or conceit or 
cocksureness kept breaking in; I thought that I was 
lonely and rushed off to make a new friend; I thought 
that I was neglected and asked a hundred people to my 
house; I thought that I was dropping behind in the literary 
race and conceived ideas of being clever and original 
and modern, and whenever I thought of my own advance- 
ment things went wrong. You may say that it was easy 
enough for me to be passive when I had health, sufficient 
income, friends, and a certain position in the literary 
world, but, as everyone knows, these material successes 
are sufficiently hollow in actual realisation. Although here 
it is easy enough to be hypocritical, it is pleasanter to 
have money than not to have it, it is infinitely happier— 
and indeed in the physical world it is by far the most 
important thing of all—to have good health rather than 
bad; the point is that, however many material things you 
have, one tiny trouble, a toothache, an unexpected ex- 
pense, a quarrel with a friend, can disturb your peace 
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as sharply as though you had no material possessions at 
all. It is a platitude but the truth that one knows many 
more happy and contented people among the poor than 
among the rich. 

The realisation brought one was simply this, that there 
was no security in any of these material things; you could 
not put your hand on any one of them for more than 
a moment, they changed their colour and shape even as 
you looked at them. It came to this then, that by the time 
I was forty both the intellectual and the material physical 
life were entirely insufficient for happiness. An ironic ob- 
server might say to that, “Yes, because you have neither 
intellect nor material success enough”; and a further ob- 
server might say, “But what is all this talk about happi- 
ness? No one is happy’; and further than this again, 
“Anyone who is able to be happy in this world so filled 
with pain and disappointment is a non-thinking, non- 
observant, worthless creature.” 

Yes, I didn’t mean quite happiness, but rather a con- 
tact with something infinitely deep, good, and powerful, 
something of which I was always conscious in the life of 
Christ, of my mother, of certain friends, and in the auto- 
biographies or letters of men like Walter Scott, Charles 
Lamb, William James, Walter Page. It was something 
neither solemn nor serious nor definitely religious; you 
might say that it was character, but that was not suff- 
cient; it was not of necessity mystical—neither Scott nor 
Lamb was a mystic—nor was it of necessity unselfishness 
nor love of friends—both Henry James and Joseph Con- 
rad were among the most unselfish of men and adored 
their friends and they had not got it—and the noblest 
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human being I know alive to-day, a man of great fame, 
of the highest intellect, absolute rectitude of life, pas- 
sionately conscious of the sufferings of his fellow human 
beings, always assisting them, has not a touch of it. 

It has nothing to do with health nor sickness—some 
of the healthiest people I know have it and some of the 
poorest in health. It has oddly little to do with dogmatic 
religion: one famous man of letters to-day who is an 
ardent Roman Catholic is filled with it; another, also 
famous, also an ardent Roman Catholic, has none of it. 
It does not belong of necessity to virtuous living; I have 
known it present in scoundrels and absent from many 
whose lives are beyond reproach. It does not belong of 
necessity to kindliness nor generosity of heart: I have 
known men who are mean, deeply egoistic, who have it. 
It can go with cynicism, irony, intellectual arrogance, and 
be absent from unselfishness, idealism, and humility. It is, 
I can see now quite clearly, by far the most important 
thing in life, and yet it is the quality, the possession, the 
contact, that people on the whole think less about than 
any other. 

In the years that succeeded the war we have all, I 
imagine, been compelled in one fashion or another to 
think continually about religion. It seems as though none 
of us now are allowed to escape it, however deeply we 
wish. The newspapers are filled with it, it underlies almost 
all the comments on daily affairs, it crops up continually 
in private conversation, and we have the old paradox that 
while we are told on every side that the churches both in 
England and America are emptying, there is a more 
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genuinely religious, questioning spirit abroad than in any 
living man’s memory. 

For myself, once the war had made me realise that 
I must be receptive rather than positive, that I must place 
myself in the position of one waiting for news rather than 
the definite announcer of dogmatic facts, I became aware 
of a number of things. I found that the differences be- 
tween various religions became infinitely small to me, 
that I welcomed any religious school if it led its followers 
towards that contact with this inner spiritual life of which 
I was beginning to be so conscious, that you seemed to 
be able to enter into this life through countless different 
doors, everyone had his own method of approach. I found 
too that my own consciousness of increasing spiritual ac- 
tivity was, when I came to define it, too vague to be of 
much use to anyone else, and I realised how essential it 
always was for anyone who wanted to share his spiritual 
life with others to form a very definite creed as Confucius, 
Buddha, Mohammed, Christ had done, and that these 
creeds were only a tiny part of all that they themselves 
were conscious of knowing; and that this inevitably hap- 
pened afterwards, that the followers of these creeds ex- 
tended them to cover the whole of the prophet’s own ex- 
perience, magnified words into laws, turned laws into 
tyrannies, and all this out of only the smallest, the easiest, 
the least important parts, of the prophet’s original ex- 
perience. 

I was no longer vague in myself; waiting and listening 
I caught more and more the stir and activity of this other 
life. It might be an imagined activity, it might be purely 
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cerebral, the idealistic longing for something common to 
us all; but whether it were false or not I began gradually 
to realise that everything in my life that was of any kind 
of value came from this, and that, therefore, even were it 
a cheat and a nothing, it had great forces of beauty and 
strength in my own little affairs. 

This consciousness of this other life, this increasing 
sympathy and comradeship with all people of whatever 
form of religion who were also conscious of it, entered 
into a new phase with the death of my mother two years 
ago. We had been very close companions, especially dur- 
ing the last years of her life; I had had no knowledge 
of or contact with any kind of spiritualism, nor, after her 
death, did I feel any impulse to be in touch with her in 
that way, but that I have been in touch with her constantly 
since her death it would be idle to deny. This contact has 
been, I dare say, simply mental; it is the result quite pos- 
sibly only of physical memory and a great love lasting 
over many years; I am not really concerned with the cause 
of it, but the results have been, whether I wish it or no, 
compelling in their effect. I have led and am leading a 
very busy life filled with all kinds of things, I am not sen- 
timental in my thoughts about my mother, I regret in no 
way her death—she was weary and tired and in very deli- 
cate health—but I am never permitted for any length of 
time to be unconscious of my contact with her. It is far 
more active and practical than it was when she was on 
this earth, and it seems to come always from the other 
side and not from mine. Again and again I have been 
pulled up in something that I was about to do, in some 
conversation, some work, some pleasure, and I have been 
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led quite definitely in another direction; my life has been 
infinitely richer and happier since her death. 

I am not claiming in this any proof of the survival 
of the human personality, any additional confirmation of 
any creed or doctrine; I am only affirming what I know, 
that I am now increasingly aware of the existence of a 
world of far greater importance than this one. Whether 
I am cheated mentally, physically, or spiritually I do not 
care; | am willing to be so cheated, nay, eager to be when 
the experience leads to a life richer, more tolerant, more 
understanding. If, as may be the case, the most important 
thing for us in this world is that we should be woken to 
a consciousness of another one, then I can understand 
the persistence in this life of all the instruments that will 
wake us to this consciousness, pain, sorrow, loneliness, as 
well as happiness, success, and intimate love. I can under- 
stand too the necessity of all and every religious creed; 
one man is led by one path, another by another; I under- 
stand further the necessity that every human being should 
obey the instructions of his own personal experience; con- 
tempt for another’s religious belief seems to me now one 
of the worst of crimes. 

I have tried to trace, at any rate with honesty, the suc- 
cessive stages of my religious experience. I am only in 
the middle years of my physical life and in the very 
earliest moments of my religious life; I am aware that to 
anyone who believes in a very definite religious creed my 
statement here must seem vague and amorphous; I would 
only ask them to be tolerant towards an experience that 
is as yet in its earliest stage. If I may take some of the 
greatest lines in all poetry to explain my present state, 
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here are these from Whitman’s “Out of the Cradle End- 
lessly Rocking.” 
“Now I know what I am for,” he cries: 


“Nevermore shall I escape, nevermore the reverberations, 

Nevermore the cries of unsatisfied love be absent from 
me, 

Never again leave me to be the peaceful child I was 
before what, there, in the night 

By the sea, under the yellow and sagging moon, 

The messenger there aroused—the fire, the sweet hell 
within, 

The unknown want, the destiny of me.” 

I affirm that I have become aware, not by my own wish, 
almost against my will, of an existence of another life of 
far, far greater importance and beauty than this physical 
one, beautiful and important though that is; that the 
knowledge of this other life leads to increasing happiness 
and interest; that it brings one, however slowly and with 
however many personal stupidities, ignorances, and 
clumsy faults, to a new tolerance, a new sympathy with 
every human being alive, a new understanding of the diffi- 
culties and obstructions that this life here is continually 
presenting to us. 
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